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THE INEVITABLE. 


INSCRIBED TO JOHN FORSTER. 


By Leien Henr. 


Forster, whose voice can speak of awe so well, 
And stern disclosures, new and terrible, 
This were a tale, my friend, for thee to tell. 
Seek for it then in some old book; but take 
Meantime this version, for the writer’s sake. 


a ne a + 


The royal sage, lord of the Magic Ring, 
Solomon, once upon a morn in spring, 
By Cedron, in his garden’s rosiest walk, 
Was pacing with a pleasant guest in talk, 
When they beheld, approaching, but with face 
Yet undiscern’d, a stranger in the place. 


How he came there, what wanted, who could be, 
How dare, unusher’d, beard such privacy, 
Whether ’twas some great Spirit of the Ring, 
And if so, why he should thus daunt the king 
(For the ring’s master, after one sharp gaze, 
Stood waiting, more in trouble than amaze), 
All this the courtier would have ask’d; but fear 
Palsied his utterance, as the man drew near. 
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The stranger seem’d (to judge him by his dress) 
One of mean sort, a dweller with distress, 
Or some poor pilgrim; but the steps he took 
Belied it with strange greatness; and his look 
Open’d a page in a tremendous book. 


He wore a cowl, from under which there shone, 
Full on the guest, and on the guest alone, 
A face, not of this earth, half veil’d in gloom 
And radiance, but with eyes like lamps of doom, 
Which, ever as they came, before them sent 
Rebuke, and staggering, and astonishment, 
With sense of change, and worse of change to be, 
Sore sighing, and extreme anxiety, 
And feebleness, and faintness, and moist brow, 
The past a scoff, the future crying “* Now!” 
All that makes wet the pores, and lifts the hair ; 
All that makes dying vehemence despair, i 
Knowing it must be dragg’d it knows not where. 


Th’ excess of fear and anguish, which had tied 
The courtier’s tongue, now loos’d it, and he cried, 
“ O royal master! Sage! Lord of the Ring, 


I cannot bear the horror of this thing; 


Help with thy mighty art. Wish me, I pray, 
On the remotest mountain of Cathay.” 


Solomon wish’d, and the man vanish’d. Straight 
Up comes the terror, with his orbs of fate. 


* Solomon,” with a lofty voice said he, 
“¢ How came that man here, wasting time with thee? 
I was to fetch him, ere the close of day, 
From the remotest mountain of Cathay.” 


Solomon said, bowing him to the ground, 
“* Angel of Death, there will the man be found.” 














LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 
Bx Horace Smits, Esq. 
AUTHOR OF “ BRAMBLETYE-HOUSE,” &c. &c. 


Cuapter I. 


No woman-hater, I believe, has been found to dispute the inscription 
under Voltaire’s figure of Cupid— 
Qui que tu sois, voila ton maitre; 
Ii l’est, le fut, ou le doit étre; 
and yet, notwithstanding the universality of the passion of love, and the 
innumerable books that have been written on the subject, there are cer- 
tain mysteries in its nature which have never been completely elucidated. 
Whence comes it, for instance, that a man utterly deficient in esthetic 
taste, with an eye so blind, and an apprehension so indifferent to sym- 
metry, colour, and expression, that he knows not a masterpiece of art 
from its most wretched failure, whether in statuary or portraiture, shall 
et be smitten with sudden admiration at the sight of a beautiful woman ? 
t cannot be mere animal instinct, as some have asserted, for that feeling 
would be equally excited by female ugliness or deformity, which, on the 
contrary, act as repellants rather than attractors. May it not be an 
inscrutable tendency implanted by Nature, impelling us to select hand- 
some wives, as the probable means of producing children like themselves, 
and of thus securing the human race against physical deterioration ? 
Facts will support the suggestion, for in barbarous nations, where this 
inherent yearning is fully and practically developed, a stunted, or rickety, 
or deformed child is rarely seen; and the Great Mother may prove the 
embellishing effects of her law, by pointing to the graceful and manly 
races produced under its influence. 

Amid a highly civilised, and consequently a luxurious and money- 
seeking people, all this is reversed. Handsome girls are admired—rTuat 
is a homage which we are compelled to render them, even in spite of 
ourselves ; they are followed, flattered, and even courted ; but their vain, 
glittering, and evanescent triumph not infrequently terminates in a con- 
signment to single blessedness. Influenced by the old song, that ‘ In 
ten tnotisand pounds ten thousand charms are centered,” our beaux, 
though they may offer all sorts of attention to the belle, offer their hands 
to the heiress, undeterred by plainness, deformity, or wrinkles. Like 
Marmontel’s philosophe soi-disant, the modern man of the world, instead 
of troubling his head about the eyes in the head of his mistress, ‘ soupire 
a ses genoux pour les beaux yeux de sa cassette.” Others there are who 
marry for rank, for family connexion, for political influence ; but as to 
marrying for love—who would own the soft impeachment only to become 


Sacred to ridicule his whole life long, 
And the sad burthen of some merry song? 


Nor can the fair sex be exonerated from the charge of considering the 
purse much more than the person in their matrimonial alliances. The 
petticoated worshippers of the golden calf form no inconsiderable part of 
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the congregation, Beauty and the Beast frequently occupying the same 


; a desecration and a sacrifice, however, much more excusable in the 
emale, who has no liberty of choice, and is rarely independent of the 
world and its sordid influences. Look at the result of these deviations 
from one of Nature’s primary laws. In the upper classes, to which such 
offenders are usually restricted, the sins of the parents are generally 
visited upon the sickly and puny offspring, whose incongruous forms and 
qualities attest the uncongenial elements from which they were derived. 

Thank Heaven, however, even in this age of gold, enough remains of 
the golden age to ensure an occasional suppression of mercenary whisper- 
ings, and enough of romance to allow not infrequent instances of love 
at first sight. Tell not me that the man thus suddenly smitten must be 
the slave of an inflammable temperament, an unreflecting creature of 
impulse ; must be not less weak than rash, or that he would not surrender 
his heart at the first summons, blindly ignorant whether or not the object 
of his passion possess those moral recommendations which can alone 
secure happiness in the married state. Blind and ignorant? Not he! 
Show me a physiognomist half so sharp-sighted, or so sharp-witted, as 
the lover who, won by the countenance rather than by the mere features 
of his mistress, finds a spell in the sacred phylactery written upon her 
forehead, and knows her to be a saint by the halo that surrounds her. 
He discounts her looks, which are promissory notes of all the conjugal 
virtues, and takes her as so much current and sterling worth. True, 
those looks may be deceptive, but Nature seldom issues a forgery— 
seldom stamps a good and genuine physiognomy upon a bad heart ; and I 
had rather trust to a naturally pleasing expression than to those glosing 
‘mapa ingratiating manners, and flattering courtesies, which may 

assumed for a purpose, and, having obtained their object, may be dis- 
carded as suddenly as they were adopted. Al] men and all women, alas! 
may be deceived ; but the language of the eyes is a surer index of the 
heart than speech. One is a sun-dial, wliich derives its light from heaven, 
the fountain of silent truth ; the other is a clock, whose inward workings, 
demoralising its tongue, may occasion it to strike falsely. 

Had I any doubts about animal maguetism, the frequent occurrence of 
love at first sight would dispel them ; for if inorganic bodies may be 
drawn towards each other by an inscrutable and irresistible attraction, why 
may not sentient creatures be subject to a similar law? Strew some iron 
filings around a bar magnet placed on a sheet of paper, and after a mo- 
mentary agitation they will be drawn towards it, even in spite of the inter- 
position of other substances. Even so will our hopes, fears, and affections, 
after a momentary excitement and surprise, be attracted by that most 
pnt of all magnets, a fair damsel, in spite of the interposition of 

i or the impediments of enemies. Obstacles cannot arrest the inter- 
change of that magnetic current, which, in common parlance, is deno- 
minated love at first sight. The tides of ocean still respond to the 
moon, even though the darkest clouds may hang between them. 

After these excuses for an instantaneous and unconditional surrender 
of the heart to a single summons, little surprise will be excited when I 
confess that mine was a love at first sight ; but, oh! gentle reader! should 
you ever be similarly smitten, may all good angels preserve you from the 
frightful calamities with which my unhappy passion was visited! Heaven 
forefend that the orange-flower garland which you were entwiuing for 
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your bride should be converted into a cypress wreath! Never! oh, 
never may you become a wanderer and an outcast, as I have been, heart- 
stricken with the conviction that you have occasioned, however uninten- 
tionally, the cruel and premature death of your betrothed! Let me not, 


however, anticipate this tragic portion of my history. 


Cuapter II. 


Some of my ancestors must have been gipsies, or members of a 
migratory tribe, for the nomadic propensity was ever strong in me; and 
being an unbeneficed clergyman, with a moderate independence, I was 
enabled to indulge my vagabond tastes. This roving disposition, how- 
ever, instead of urging me abroad, prompted me to visit districts of our 
own island which are seldom explored by tourists; and it was upon one of 
these excursions that I found myself on the western coasts of Cornwall, 
where huge rocks of granite, the giant champions of our isle, beat back 
with incessant conflict and deafening uproar the invading waves of the 
Atlantic. Rambling amid this bold and magnificent scenery, which 
accorded with my taste for the picturesque, I was surprised to encounter 
a lone cottage, most romantically perched amid the crags, and so 
effectually sheltered from the prevalent winds and sea storms, that 
flowering shrubs and underwood flourished 2 newer around, almost 
giving it the appearance of a bird’s nest. ‘Three sides were thus em- 
bowered ; on the fourth a rough ravine, sloping somewhat precipitously 
downward, and gradually widening till it reached the sea, opened at the 
bottom into a rocky creek. Adown this chasm, probably to give access 
to the beach, or perhaps to facilitate an ascent from it, rude steps had 
been fashioned ; but instead of hazarding my neck by attempting to use 
them, I contented myself with gazing over the parapet of granite upon 
which I was leaning into the deep gulf below. A heavy swell agitated 
the sea, and the waves, as if maddened by their repulses from the per- 
pendicular cliff, threw themselves over the broken channel of the creek, 
roaring and tossing their manes like infuriated lions. “T'was but a mo- 
mentary paroxysm of noise and rage, for the ascent and the smooth 
bottom gradually tamed them, so that, when they reached the extremity 
of the opening, and cast their white foam upon the sand, and spread 
themselves quietly beside it, they might rather be compared to sheep 
reclining amid their newly-shorn fleeces. 

The more I gazed the more was I struck with the novelty and grandeur 
of the scene, from the contemplation of which I at length tore myself 
away, and, retracing my steps towards the cottage, I perceived, for the 
first time, a board, announcing that it was to be let furnished. As an 
old woman was now standing at the open door, I asked permission to 
inspect the house, and presently learnt from the communicative dame 
that it had been built and inhabited for many years by an odd gentleman 
named Tregothick, who had died there a few months before my visit, and 
for whom they were now putting up a fine monument in the church of 
Penzance, which was the nearest town. From its dimensions the cottage 
was only adapted for a bachelor or a small family, but my companion 
informed me that there was a grand observatory in the garden, which 
she insisted upon showing me, adding that the late oceupant used to pass 
whole nights there, staring at the stars through a long wooden pipe, 
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she never could, tell why, nor others neither, and so everybody 
the building Tregothick’s Folly. It stood upon a sort of natural 
tower of granite, almost overhanging the precipitous cliff, and consisted 
of a single spacious room, s with glass like a conservatory, and 
commanding extensive views in every direction, As I gazed upon the 
poor astronomer’s telescope, which remained where he had last fixed it, 
the thought occurred to me that his disembodied spirit might now, per- 
chance, be roaming, with a full apprehension of their glorious mysteries, 
amid those 7 infinitudes which had so oftén enchained his eye and 
bewildered the faculties of his living brain. From this reverie I was 
aroused by my companion exclaiming, as she pointed to the telescope, 
“ Would you like to take a peep, sir? You're heartily welcome; and I'm 
sure it’s more worth while now, when you may see the fishing-boats off 
the Tolpoody Rocks, than to go staring at the sky in a dark night.” 

Hearty as was the invitation I declined it ; but as I possess some little 
knowledge of astronomy, and was always fond of the science, I felt a 
lurking encsiiled to hire the cottage for the autumn months, especially 
as the mention of Penzance had reminded me that the incumbent of 
St. Mary’s in that town was an old friend and brother-collegian. But 
this idea was as quickly abandoned as it had been entertained, for I 
recollected my roving propensities, and feared that I should become 
weary of my sequestered hermitage long before the expiration of my 
term. As I walked away from the spot I could not refraim from smiling 
at the absurdity of my own notion; and yet, within a couple of hours, 
an occurrence ensued which led to my engaging Tregothick’s Folly for 
three months. 

I had rambled about the country for some time, when, as I skirted 
the thick hedge of a shady lane, I was arrested by the sound of a female 
voice of ees. sweetness, clearly not that of a rustic songstress, trilling 
a simple ditty. I am fond of music, being myself a passable violinist, 
but, with regard to vocal displays, I do not by any means admit that 
difficulties overcome confer anes rather agreeing with the French 
writer, who says, “ We pay rope-dancers to astonish, and musicians to 
delight us, but the latter are never happy unless they can usurp the 

rovince of the former.” ‘To no such attempt was I now listening: the 

idden melodist “warbled her native wood-notes wild” in peculiarly 
dulcet tones ; but she was evidently singing, like the birds, from spon- 
taneous cheerfulness of heart. Who could resist the desire to see her ? 
—not I: so I advanced to a point where the wild hedge, closely cut 
down and trimmed, and pierced by a swing-gate, disclosed a small 
thatched dwelling, apparently a farm-house, surrounded by a garde, in 
the midst of which, under the shade of an old lime-tree, sate the warbler, 
plying her needle, and manifestly unconscious of my approach, for she 
continued her lay. 

As her position prevented my seeing her face, I again advanced, 
making my footsteps audible that they might arrest her attention; but 
they had attracted an unexpected notice in another quarter, for a 
formidable-looking dog, whom I had not previously seen, started 
from her side, and rushed to the gate with such hostile manifestations, 
that I recoiled a step or two, brandishing my staff. | 

“Down, Tiger, down!” cried the incognita, hastening after the 
animal, who instantly obeyed her, when she walked up to the gate, 
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saying, with a gracious smile, ‘‘ I hope you were not startled, sir. Ti 
a ier comeeiel fellow, but is see so few strangers in these 
parts that he has not yet learned how to greet them civilly. Pray for- 
give him.” And without awaiting my reply she bowed smilingly, and 
walked slowly into the house, good-humouredly scolding her protector 
as she retired, 

This was the whole of our interview, which occupied less time in its 
occurrence than | have spent in relating it. But it was enough. The 

ll, the charm, the magic, the fascination, the sympathetic attraction, 
the magnetic current—call it what you will—had produced its mysterious 
effect, and I felt in my heart of hearts that I was most unequivocally 
and most devotedly in love at first sight. 


Cuapter III. 


« Ay, ay!” somewhat contemptuously exclaims the reader, ‘ you are 
of an excitable temperament; you were struck by the romance of a 
vision so unexpected, and mistook a sudden and pleasant surprise for an 
impromptu passion.” Pardon me, ingenious but mistaken reader! 
Had I seen the unkown at the fretted oriel window of some venerable 
pile, her face radiant with the first beam of Aurora, as she chanted her 
orisons; had I beheld her in an amaranthine bower, surrounded by 
gardens that might rival those of Hesperus or Armida, some ground 
would have existed for your theory ; but not an atom was there of 
romance, not an atom even of picturesqueness, in the whole affair. My 
enthraller was seated on a common wooden chair, under an old ungrace- 
ful lime-tree; the building into which she withdrew was a thatched, 
homely farm-house; and as to the garden, one half of it, horresco 
referens, was actually planted with cabbages! Nor had my incognita 
smitten me by her consonance with my previous tastes and predilections, 
to which, on the contrary, her whole appearance was in direct opposition. 
My admiration had always been confined to the tall, pale, dark-haired 
beauties, whose majestic mien demands the spectator’s homage : whereas 
I had now, strange to say, been captivated by a rosy-cheeked blonde, 
whose stature did not exceed the middle height, and whose winning 
manner seemed much more calculated to steal slowly into your heart, 
than to master and arrest it on the spot. One of my favourite charms, 
however, she did possess. Hair braided closely down, and varnished 
with bandoline, till the head looks like that of an Egyptian statue, or of 
a huge lacquered doll, I have ever deemed peculiarly unfeminine and 
unbecoming, No: the tendrils of the charming human flower should 
have their natural play, for nature is ever graceful, and the writer who 
first used the felicitous phrase of hyacinthine locks must have been a 
true and tasteful poet. The profuse and unconfined auburn tresses on 
which I had been gazing fell upon the fair throat and shoulders of their 
wearer, like honeysuckles overhanging an alabaster vase, waving in the 
breeze and catching the sunbeam, and making new combinations of 
light and shade, every one of which was a new and beautiful picture. 

“So then,” resumes the reader, “ your bright particular star-was a 
second Berenice, and your fancy was instantly entangled in her golden 
tresses.” Pardon me once more. Her ringlets were not the lasso 
wherewith my heart was caught, nor was I smitten by any particular 
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charm that of her countenance, in which I read everything that 
was ami feminine, and intelligent. The clairvoyance of a physiog- 
nomist, I repeat, surpasses that of a mesmerist ; nor is Desdemona the 
only person who, looking at the mind in the features, saw the features 
of the mind, and thus became suddenly penetrated with a moral passion. 
Even the needle that my enchantress was plying had a charm in my 
eyes, for she was not muttering to herself over that eternal worsted- 
work which converts so many of our damsels into metamo 
Arachnes ; nor was she hemming those mysterious strips of muslin, 
which, being repeatedly finished and recommenced, without end or 
object, recall the useless labours of the daughters of Belus, perpetually 
replenishing their unretaining pitchers. _No—she was tastefully attach- 
ing ribbons to a cap, evidently that of an old lady, probably that of her 
mother, a pleasing and incontestable evidence of a duteous and affec- 
tionate nature. Was not the natural kindness of her disposition, as well 
as the judicious control she could exercise, made further manifest in the 
attachment and obedience of her dog? Was it not clear, from her 
spontaneous singing, that her cheerfulness was the overflowing of a pure 
and innocent heart ? Could it be doubted, even for a moment, that— 
psha! enough has been said to explain why, having so recently smiled 
at the absurdity of engaging Tregothick’s Folly, { lost not another 
moment in retracing my steps, and hiring it for three months. 

Having secured the Hermitage, for such was the politer name of the 
cottage, my impulsive temperament hurried me on the very same day 
to Penzance, that I might make inquiries of my clerical friend as to the 
fair incognita, whose appearance I must have described to him iu some- 
what glowing terms, for he replied, with a smile— 

“ What! so close and accurate an observer’ in so very brief an inter- 
view ? Well, I can hardly wonder that you were somewhat suddenly 
captivated, for Margaret Fanshawe is really a charming girl. The 
family, with whom I am well acquainted, and who are of great respecta- 
bility, consist of a mother and two daughters, who have resided for some 
time in this neighbourhood on account of its great salubrity, Edith, the 
youngest girl, having exhibited consumptive symptoms, which have ex- 
cited deep anxiety. I had intended to call on them to-morrow, and, if 
you will accept a place in my four-wheeled chaise, I shall be happy to 
establish a neighbourly acquaintanceship between you.” 

How eagerly this invitation was accepted I need not state. On my 
introduction to the Fanshawe family my first prepossessions in their 
favour were abundantly confirmed: Margaret’s mind and manners ex- 

ined and justified the fascination of her countenance. Edith, who 

re a striking resemblance to her sister, was perhaps the handsomer of 
the two, her colour being brighter and her eyes more brilliant, which 
were the hectic indications that had ovmautics the fears of her friends ; 
but in other respects she did not present any appearance of an invalid, 
though she wanted the spontaneous buoyancy and the animated coun- 
tenance of her sister. The mother, who wore the identical cap which 
had been adorning, was in every respect worthy of such charm- 

ing daughters. My reception was more than frank and cordial ; it was 
unaffectedly friendly. In short, to use a common but most inapplicable 


phrase, I was as happy as a king. 
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Cuarpter IV. 


I wave pleaded guilty to love at first sight; I will now make the 
further statement that every subsequent interview corroborated my 
rimary impressions. I will proudly record that my declaration of un- 
Founded attachment was favourably received ; that in due time we were 
affianced to each other; and this must suffice for the whole record 
of our love-making. Lovers being all in all to each other, how can the 
rest of the world be interested in their courtship ? Marvellous is it to 
me, and incomprehensible, that novelists can manage to fill three mortal 
volumes with wooings and winnings, as if a rational being had nothing 
on earth to do but to “whisper soft nonsense in a lady’s ear,” and 
that his fair auditress was created for no other purpose than to listen 
to him. 

An old couple, a Mr. and Mrs. Maxwell, near relations of the Fan- 
shawes, who resided in Penzance, where they possessed considerable in- 
fluence, were delighted with the contemplated marriage; so was my 
good friend the pastor: everything wore an auspicious aspect ; but, alas! 
my happiness was far from being so near or so sure as I had fondl 
anticipated. Edith’s medical adviser had strenuously recommended that 
she would pass the next winterin Madeira ; her mother had consented to 
this arrangement ; Margaret had promised to accompany her sister ; and, 
in spite of so cruel a disappointment of my immediate hopes, | respected 
her more deeply when I found that all my persuasions and entreaties, 
vehement as they were, failed to shake & resolution. Her present 
duty, she urged, was to watch over her sister ; when we were married, 
her husband would be entitled to her entire devotion. We were formally 
betrothed, however—we exchanged miniatures—we promised to cor- 
respond fully and frequently—Margaret pledged herself to return to the 
Maxwells in the spring, for the purpose of solemnising our union, even 
if her sister and mother remained behind; and with this redeeming 
promise for my consolation, though my heart was sorely wrung by 
our separation, I witnessed the sailing of the family from the port of 
Penzance. 

Of this severance the most painful portion was the first month, during 
which I received no tidings from Madeira, but the letter that came at last, 
more than atoning for all my previous impatience and anxiety, gave most 
cheering accounts of the travellers. Edith had borne the voyage well ; 
had already improved in health—a convalescence which had given new 
spirits to the mother; and the writer ended with a renewal of the solemn 
vow that she herself would return in the spring in order to become my 
wife. 

Solaced by these assurances, and looking forward to the regular receipt 
of not less delightful missives, I devoted myself with a cheerful heart to 
such little excursions and home occupations as might best beguile the 
long, long winter that was now approaching. On one of my rambles I 

iscovered, to my no small surprise, three or four hovels hidden among 
the crags, the occasional haunts, as I afterwards learnt, of a rude and 
somewhat lawless crew, who called themselves fishermen, and occasionally 
brought a smack up the creek to give a colour to their assumed calling, 
but whose real and much more profitable occupation was smuggling, for 
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which purpose they availed themselves of the rocky ravine, or Pendrip 
Gap, as it was called. As their haunts and hiding-places were in the 
immediate vicinity of the Hermitage, I feared that they might prove 
troublesome, if not perilous neighbours ; but there were no grounds for 
this apprehension, and we soon came to a good understanding. I had 
only, as I was assured, to imitate Mr. Tregothick, who, whenever he was 
out at night, saw nothing but the stars. 

“ And if he had looked down Pendrip Gap?” said I, inquiringly. 

“ Why, sir, he might have got an ugly push from behind.” 

I took the hint. In the daytime, however, these men were civil and 
even friendly. By their instruction I learnt how to descend and climb 
up the precipitous gorge with perfect safety ; and in calm weather they 
gave me the use of a small row-boat, occasionally moored in the creek, 
in which I was glad to paddle about under the stupendous rocks that 
threw their far-frowning shadows over the Atlantic Ocean. 

The Maxwells, who were fond of music, often put my violin in requi- 
sition ; through them and my clerical friend I obtained introductions to 
all the visitable families of Penzance and its neighbourhood, from whom 
I received the most hospitable attentions; 1 had my boat, my house, and 
my observatory to vary my amusements; and thus was the winter, 
Alexandrine as it proved, enabled to “drag its slow length along.” 
Weary and dreary, however, would the days have been, but that Time 
in his heavy flight “shook thousand odours from his dewy wings” in a 
delightful letter by every packet from my dear Margaret. Her accounts 
of Edith’s health were less satisfactory, but the assurance was repeated 
that my betrothed would come back to the Maxwells in the spring for the 
purpose of redeeming her pledge, were it deemed advisable that her 
mother and sister should remain longer at Madeira; and my intended 
threw out a hint that, as I was fond of travelling, I might perhaps be 
tempted to escort her back to the island for our marriage excursion. 

Oh! with what joy did I hail the doubly delightful spring which, while 
it announced its ob in the buds and blossoms that seemed to be hold- 
ing up their lips to kiss the vernal breeze, heralded the quick reappear- 
ance of my flos florum, my flower of flowers, my loved and loving Mar- 

ret! Earth threw up an incense of deliciousness and coming joy. from 
every hill and valley; but a thousand times more exquisite were the 
sweetness and the hope wafted to me from the sea, for was not every 
southern breeze the herald and the harbinger of a coming happiness that 
thrilled through my heart as I stood upon the shore and bathed my spirit 
in its balmy breathings? 

Lovers are apt to be selfish because they are always absorbed. So 
completely had my mind been engaged in looking forward, that I had 
forgotten to look backward and recall the many hospitalities I had re-: 
ceived from my friends and neighbours, for none of which had I hitherto 
made the smallest return. An opportunity of performing this duty now 
occurred. A musical festival for the benefit of a charity was about to be 
held in the county; I was acquainted with two of the mstrumental per- 
formers, one of whom had given me lessons on the violin; Mrs. Maxwell 
knew the principal vocalist; and I engaged these parties, with such 
assistants as were requisite, to come over to the Hermitage after the 
festival and aid me in getting up an evening concert of sacred music. 


The observatory, being a spacious room, was well adapted to the purpose; 
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and as it communicated with the Hermitage by a covered way would be 
easily accessible, whatever might be the state of the weather. A large 
lamp with six burners, which I had hired for the purpose, was suspended 
from the ceiling ; a temporary orchestra was set up; Mrs. Maxwell had 
kindly consented to act as chaperone ; I invited every one whom I knew; 
some of these had requested permission to bring strangers who had been 
attracted by the festival, so that my party ultimately became more 
numerous than I had anticipated, and it was much later than the hour I 
had fixed when I ushered the assemblage into the concert-room. 

The overture of instrumental music was succeeded by Handel’s fine 
air and recitative, “Sound an Alarm,” which words had hardly been 
chanted by a loud sonorous voice, when a startling, not to say appalling, 
response was given in a deafening burst that shook the observatory, as if 
it were a sudden and tremendous crash of thunder. So solemn, so awful 
was the effect, that the performers mechanically stopped, staring at one 
another with bewildered looks; a lady, after uttering two or three hyste- 
rical sobs, sank fainting from her chair; those who were nearest hastened 
to assist her; no one ventured to speak; almost every countenance -was 
aghast. 

Anxious to break the silence,which was becoming actually oppressive, 
I observed that this terrible storm must have come on very suddenly. 

“ That was no thunder,” said an old ship’s captain, who stood by my 
side ; “it was a signal-gun: some vessel is in distress.” 

“ Heaven help Se if she has got ashore on the Tolpoodies!” said a 
second voice. 

“ The Tolpoodies!” resumed the captain. ‘ Lord love you, she’s more 
to the north, and a great deal nearer to us. She’s right under the cliff, 
I’m sure on’t, or else the sound wouldn’t come booming up Pendrip Gap in 
that way, and burst out of its mouth as if it would knock us all down.” 

* Can anything be done?” I demanded eagerly. 

“ Yes, to be sure, there’s always something to be done. If the crew 
take to their boats they’re sure to be dashed to pieces against these upright 
rocks, unless they can run up the creek, which they may safely do, for its 
nearly high water. But how are they to find out such a narrow opening 
on such a pitchy night as this? There is but one chance: we must rout 
out your smuggling neighbours, order them to take their lanterns, which 
they always keep ready lighted as night signals, scramble down the 
cliff as fast as they can, and light a fire atop of the creek. There's no 
time to be lost ; I know where the rascals have their haunts. Who will 
run with me to give them a rousing ?” 

So saying, he hurried from the room, followed by myself and two others; 
but our object had already been accomplished, for we found that several 
of the men we were seeking, aroused by the signal-gun, were already 
hastening down the.ravine with their lanterns. ‘Thanks to my recent 
practice, I was enabled to follow one of them, and reach the bottom with- 
out accident; but as the night was intensely dark, with drizzling rain, 
our lanterns, even when we placed them together at the head of the creek, 
did not enable us to see beyond its outer extremity. 

While we stood thus assembled, my companions bitterly lamenting that 
the want of a smack prevented their trying their luck and getting a 
chance of salvage, though I believe a wreck would have better pleased 
them, I was harrowed by a loud crash, followed by a piercing scream that 
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clove through the darkness, and was repeated by a heart-thriling echo 
from the ravine. 

“ Why, she must be right under the rocks,” said one of the fishermen; 
rs freer Mae ing to run her ashore here! Shouldn't wonder 
if it had been the Tolpoodies.” 

On my expressing an apprehension from the crash I had heard that 
she might have to pieces, the same man replied— 

“ No hope—lI mean no fear of that, sir; at least not yet awhile, and 
perhaps not at all, for there’s not much wind and no great sea. There’s 
a somewhat has smashed, no doubt; perhaps one of her masts may have 
gone by the board.” 

opinions were hazarded, and thus we remained for some time, 
when we heard the hailing of voices, to which we responded with a shout, 
and presently afterwards a small boat, tossing over the entrance of the 
creek, ran up into the shallow water, into which my companions rushed, 
and rapidly hauled her ashore. 

We learnt from the sailors that the man whom we saw lying at the 
bottom of the boat, apparently in a state of insensibility, was their cap- 
tain, who, when the mizen-mast gave way, had been knocked down, and 
so severely hurt that they had brought him ashore immediately to pro- 
cure surgical assistance. 

“ Poor fellow!” I exclaimed; “this explains the crash and the ery that 
we heard. We must carry him up the Gap if we can, and I will instantly 
send over to Penzance for a surgeon.” 

The sailors declared that their vessel was in no immediate danger, as 
she was again afloat; adding, that if I would kindly take charge of their 

in they would coast round to Penzance in the boat, which they 
might safely do now that the wind had dropped, and get some additional 
help for towing their ship to Mount’s Bay. For this purpose they 
pulled out of the creek, and my smuggling neighbours, stimulated by the 
promise of a reward for their services, set about the task of carrying the 
disabled man up to the Hermitage. 


CuHaAprer V. 


Two of the fishermen hoisted him on their shoulders for this purpose, 
but their object was not attained without considerable difficulty and delay, 
their burden being heavy, and one of the stepping-stones having given 
way, nearly precipitating the party to the bottom of the gorge. At 
length, however, the summit was gained, when, on reaching my abode, 
I found that my visitants, abandoning all hope of continuing the con- 
cert, had dispersed and returned to their homes. The captain, who 
sometimes muttered incoherently and then relapsed into msensibility, 
was upon a bed, when I despatched my servant to Penzance, de- 
siring him to return as quickly as possible with asurgeon. Before day- 
light the latter had arrived, and, on learning that his patient had been 
stunned by a heavy blow, immediately bled him, an operation of which 
the beneficial effects became quickly apparent. In a few minutes he 
opened his eyes, looked vacantly around, and said in a firm voice, 
“ Hallo! what's the matter ?—where am I? This isn’t my cabin. I 
wonder what has given me such a confounded headache.” 

The few words in which I explained the accident from which he had 
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suffered fully restoring his recollection, he began to make eager in- 

iries about the Arethusa, whieh was the name of his ship, t 
Sn aumbipe iniplennd him to be quiet, and to refrain from talking 
the present. ‘Bless you !’” he replied, “I ain’t hurt tosignify : only a 
bad knock o’ the head; not the first, and won’t be the last, I dare say. 
But I want to understand how it all happened. I want to know where 
Iam. If I’m not in Mount’s Bay, I ought to be, that's all ] can say.” 

“‘ My good fellow,” I replied, “‘ you are somewhat out in your reckon- 
ing. This is Pendrip Gap, some miles to the north of the Land's 
End.” 

‘¢‘ Then I must be bewitched, or as blind as a buzzard, for I stood at 
the helm with the tiller in my hand, steering point blank for St. Clement's 
Beacon, when, instead of bringing up in Mount’s Bay, as I ought to 
have done, I came bump upon the rocks. Has St. Clement’s Light- 
house been removed?”—On an answer being given in. the negative, 
he resumed—*“ Don’t tell me, I know better. I have got eyes in my 
head, and as the fellows were bringing me up Pendrip Gap I saw the St. 
Clement’s Light, or something deu like it, right atop of the rocks, 
though how or why it came there the devil only knows.” 

I felt the blood rushing to my face, and my heart sinking within me, 
as he uttered these words; for the truth—the dreadful truth—flashed 
upon me at once, and witha terrible pang of self-reproach. The obser- 
vatory, with its encircling sashes, and the large six-branch lamp which I 
had so thoughtlessly suspended from its roof, had been mistaken for St. 
Clement’s Lighthouse ; and whatever might be the consequent loss of 
life or property—for the captain might die and the vessel might still be 
wrecked—I, and I alone, was the guilty author of the homicide and the 
destruction! True, it was unintentional; but what culpable, what 
criminal rashness, to set up on the very edge of that iron cliff a decoy, 
fraught with shipwreck and death to all whom it might deceive! 

I buried my face in my hands, in order to hide my agitation from 
my companions. But, woe is me!—what was this distress compared to 
the terrible, the harrowing agony with which I was smitten as the captain 
thus resumed his narrative >—“ The Arethusa is well insured, so I can’t 
lose much, come what may; and as to this ugly knock on the head, I 
don’t care a rope’s-end for it ; but one thing does cut me to the heart, and 
that is the death of the poor passenger.” 

“‘ Death !—passenger!” I exclaimed ; “I knew not that any one had 
perished.” 

‘Ah, sir! I wish I didn’t neither; but I wasn’t sure that the Arethusa 
would hang together, indeed | was sure she wouldn’t if it came on to 
blow, for she’s an old eraft; so when I saw there was a creek amid the 
rocks, and people with lanterns round about, I sung out, ‘ Down with 
the boat, my lads, and let us put the lady ashore, at all events.’ So we 
got the boat alongside, and the two sailors who had jumped into it 
helped her down; and I was just handing her a small box, which she 
insisted upon takimg with her—for you know, sir, women had rather lose 
their lives than their gimeracks—when the ship gave a lurch, and the 
mizen, which had been cracked and rickety for some time, went crash 
overboard. I was: instantly floored and stunned by a heavy block from 
the shrouds, and I wish that had been the worst on it; but the mast, 
falling right athwart the boat, knocked the poor lady overboard, and I 
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take it she must have been killed by the blow, for she uttered a loud 
shriek and sunk directly, and was never seen to rise; and though the 
boat about for some time as soon as it got clear of the mast, 
they never caught sight of her. This I heard the boatswain say, as | 
la n the deck.” 

“Then the piercing shriek I heard was that of a lady after all. Who 
was she, captain? Was she old or young?” 

* Quite young and very beautiful.” 

“ You know her name, of course ?” 

‘¢ Oh dear, yes, sir. She was a Miss Fanshawe.” 

“Gracious Heaven!” I exclaimed, starting suddenly up, and striking 
my hands together. ‘“ Where did you take the lady on board?” 

“At Madeira.” 

“ And her name?” 

“ Her name, I tell you, was Fanshawe.” 

The words tingled confusedly in my ears ; every object around swam 
before my eyes; my heart was utterly sick. I sank back into my chair 
in a total and indescribable prostration of soul ! 
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JANUARY. 
By J. E. Carpenter, Esa. 


JANUARY! bright and clear, 
First-born of the op’ning year ; 
Harbinger of coming Spring, 

You I love and you I sing. 

Cold and wintry though you be, 

You have many a joy for me. 

As your robe of snow, beneath, 

Has many a blessed primrose wreath,— 
So upon your bleakest day 

Glimpses of the coming May, 

In your sunshine i and clear, 
Dawn—sweet First-born of the Year! 


JaNuARY ! in your bright days,. 

Songs of joy and hymns of praise, 

Voices full of hope and love, 

Send their ceed stiles above : : 
Twelfth-night rhymes, and wassail cheer, 
Welcome in the bright New Year. 

Though your branches, bare and high, 

Stand against the broad blue sky, 

Still the little buds are there, 

Nurtured by your bright, sweet air, 

And your sunshine broad and clear,— 

Blessed First-born of the Year! 
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CHRISTMAS IN ITALY. 


By L. Mariortt. 


Tue church of the Santissima Annunziata, in Parma, is a master- 
piece of architecture. It is an oval vault, in the shape of an immense 
oven, daringly launched up into Heaven. It rested ot on two 
enormous pillars at the centre; but an adventurous French builder (name 
unknown—mayhap that same sable gentleman who furnished the design 
for the cathedral at Cologne) stepped up, once upon a time, and offered 
to remove those sturdy supporters, and to let the great dome hang up in 
the air of itself. The two pillars were knocked down accordingly. ‘The 
huge vault was seen (report says) swaying and swinging, but settled at 
last in the graceful curve which it has retained ever since, and in which 
it will continue, may be, till the vault itself of the firmament gives way. 

Such is the confidence of the devout burghers of Parma in the sclidity 
of that stately pile, that they seek for no better roof, when otherwise at 
a loss how to shelter their heads. The monks of the Annunziata, a 
Franciscan order, have the miraculous image of San Francesco Solano 
stowed away somewhere in the crypt. That saint is, for reasons too 
deep to be inquired into, the patron-saint of, or against the earthquake. 
At the first roar of that direst of God’s scourges, the good wooden saint 
is produced ; and, with it, a pretty fair representation of the good old 
city, with all its towers and steeples, reeling and rollicking as if dancin 
a hornpipe. The Annunziata alone appears to stand firm; and, from the 
top of its dome, St. Francis is seen stretching forth his hand in great 
commanding attitude, as if putting his veto upon any further frolics on 
the part of the drunken edifices around. 

The church is also famous for some of Correggio’s frescoes which used 
to be there; for the altar-pieces of some of the eighteen or twenty cha- 
pels that jet out of the main building in every direction around; but, 
above ull, for the bagpipe tunes (la piva) there played on the organ at 
the midnight mass on Christmas-eve. 

All the Protestant novelists of the Ann Radcliffe or Monk Lewis’s 
school have made the most of the awful solemnity of those midnight high- 
masses. To read them, one would fancy that mass is never said but at 
midnight, at least that mass is said every night at that witching time, 
throughout the Catholic world. It nghny Bi. been so for aught I know 
or care, in the good old times; but priests in modern ages have an eye 
to their own comforts, and it is a fact that there is now no midnight 
mass, high or low, except Christ-mass, and that, far from having any of 
the harrowing horrors attributed to it by romance, is, I am compelled to 
say, rather a jolly affair than otherwise. 

Mass, it must be kept in mind, is daily bread to many a poor priest of 
the lower classes: ‘The mourning ceremonies of the holy week, which for 
eight-and-forty hours break up all the altars in Catholic Christendom, 
have the effect of robbing those poor starvelings of their customary fees ; 
and it is with a view to indemnify them for the losses they have to sus- 
tain at the Easter season, that a bountiful church allows them to cele- 
brate three masses instead of one on the Feast of the Nativity, and pays 
them accordingly. The first of these masses is said at midnight, the 
second at early dawn, and the last at noon on Christmas-day. Two of 
Jan,—VoL, LXXXVIII. NO. CCCXLLX. c 
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these are, properly speaking, only mock-masses, only rehearsals; for 
the mass is nothing but a communion-service, and as the sacrament im- 
lies the strictest fast, and can only be taken once in twenty-four hours, 
it follows that only one of the three masses, erally the last, is the 
real thing; the celebration of what is called ‘ the blood ess. sacrifice.” 

Now the midnight mass on Christmas-eve is said in every one of the 
eighty-four parish churches of the city of Parma, to say nothing of abbey- 
churches, oratorios, and private chapels; and at every mass the bagpipe 
tunes are generally played on the organ. Still there is nothing like the 
bagpipe tunes on the organ at the Santissima Annunziata. Those good 
Franciscans keep one of their order for that purpose peg § They have 
always had one, time out of memory. His ae aes is to fatten and play 
upon the organ. In all other matters, too, he is only an average per- 
former. But as to bagpipe-tunes, he is expected to beat not only all 
other organists in the a, not only all imitations of the bagpipe, but 
actually to beat the bagpipe itself.* 

Now there is good reason why the bagpipe should be the instrument 
de rigueur at the Nativity. It is intended to imitate the rustic minstrelsy 
with which the Bethlehem shepherds greeted the Messiah’s coming into 
the world. Those tunes are the audible part only of a pageantry by 
which those monks bring before the senses of the dullest class of 
the faithful all the “ mysteries” of that first act of redemption. All their 
religion is “‘a stage.” The gospel, a drama from the “cradle” to the 
*‘ sepulchre.” For weeks and weeks, in anticipation of the happy day, 
every hand in the convent is busy at the construction of the Presepio. 
A holy stable or manger (Prasepe) is equally reared up in every place 
of worship ; nay, in most dwelling-houses also, and by squalid ragamuf- 
fins at every corner of the streets, who solicit inspection of their paste- 
board structure by every passer-by, and levy contributions pee 3 de- 
fraying expenses, with the same importunity and much in the style and 
language of the London urchins, when “ only once a-year” their oyster- 
shell rubbish is allowed to strew the metropolis with a profusion that 
might remind one of an Athenian election. “ Un s’zein o un sold p’r al 
San Presepi !” cries the ragged little vagabond in his choicest patois, as 
he pulls you by your coat-tail; and there sure enough you have it, not 
the “ holy stable” alone, but all Bethlehem, town and country ; and, for 
that matter, all Judea and Egypt, if you please, all on a little deal-table, 
with its three crazy legs modestly swathed in new-bleached linen, snug 
under its fresh mistletoe canopy, bright with its farthing oil-lamps, in large 
snail-shells, or classical earthen-pots after the most approved Pompeii cut, 
with a sacra famiglia in the centre, cut in bold profile out of pasteboard 
slips, and the shepherds coming in with pipe and tambourine in great 
glee, and with tarantella steps; and the three re magi, or wise men, in 
the distance, with huge turbans and huger beards, high on the tops of 
their camels; and the chubby cherubs hanging by the hair on the mistle- 
toe branches, and the star in the East, with blazing long tail; and, on 
the foreground, the ox, with amazing long horns, and the ass witH pre- 
posterous long ears. Task, in short, all the faculties of a no less imagi- 
native than superstitious people, and set them all to work, outdoing each 
other in the exhibition of the same familiar yet awful objects, and your 

* About the Pifferari or Zampognari, who come down from the Apennines upon 


every Italian town with their bagpipes for the Christmas wakes, travellers have 
sufficiently entertained us. = 
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fancy will still fall short of the “ miracles of the great stable-show”’ at the 
Santissima Annunziata. Christmas seems to belong to the jolly Fran- 
ciscans by right; ever since their foundation they made it their especial 
study, and it is their business so to trick out their shop at this season as 
to draw all the custom to themselves. They have fairness enough to 
withdraw from competition in other solemnities, and will gladly, for in- 
stance, allow some of the rival gloomier fraternities to exercise an equal 
monopoly over the tragedy of Passion-week, and the construction of the 
Santo S 

The performance of Christmas devolves upon them, and an egregious 
pantomime they do make of it. The Presepio at the Santissima Annun- 
ziata is not merely a bas-relief, or a tableau-vivant, as in other churches, 
not merely a mummery or a dumb show; it may well be called a down- 
right opera, inasmuch as it has its stage decorations, its orchestra and 
choruses. The staze is erected on the left-hand side of the main altar; as 
the midnight hour approaches, the curtain is drawn aside. The happy 
mother is discovered in a half-kneeling, half-sitting posture on the straw ; 
the putative father, about whom the Italians have a great many ribald 
jokes, is seen resting on his long crook behind her; their two dumb and 
patient companions looking on, grave and wise; the angels—heads and 
wings without bodies—hovering above the family group in the air. The 
divine infant—for aught that may seem profanation the monks are alone 
responsible, inasmuch as nothing can slip from my pen but what I may 
testify as an eyewitness—the divine. infant is taken from the manger—a 
wax-doll, with flaxen curls and blue glass-bead eyes, all swaddled in bro- 
cade and decked out in tinsel and sham jewellery—is held up before the 
gazing audience amidst the joyous strains of the piping organ, and is then 
made to go the whole round of the choir, with all the alacrity of a decan- 
ter of port-wine at the convivial board. Each of those frolicsome friars, 
all flushed with their Christmas-eve supper, takes it from his neighbour’s 
hands, hugs and dandles it, with all the dexterity of an expert monthly 
nurse, and tosses it up in the air, while their anthems (quaint sorry old 
ditties in the best style of refectory literature) keep time with the swell- 
ing organ peals, singing — 

Lo! the holy babe is born, 

White and rosy as the morn, 
Curly-headed, plump and sound— 
Take it, brother, pass it round!* 

Such is the prelude to the midnight mass on Christmas-eve. 

I have described the monks as elated by their Christmas-eve supper ; 
let no one infer from these words that they are performing before a sup- 
perless audience. Christmas-eve is a fast, but only in so far a fast as it 
is a dinnerless day. The very soldiers (those arrant reprobates, say the 
common people in Italy), the very soldiers, who otherwise evince the 





* This vile doggrel is hardly as rich as its monkish original. Here I subjoin a 
few scraps, such as dwell still in my memory, after perhaps twenty years’ interval: 
“ ° © ¥ gia nato ’no bel bambinello 
Piglialo tu, caro fratello! 





Ecco, ecco, il bel bambino, 
Bianco, rosso e ricciolino, 
La sua mamma lo piglia in braccio... 
&e. &e. 
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most sovereign contempt for all ecclesiastical injunctions, show neverthe- 
less a regard for Christmas-eve. No one allows himself any food 
from sunrise to sunset on that holy stable day, except perhaps in the 
morning, a pan-grosso, a vile compound of flour, oil, and fennel-seeds, 
made only and expressly for the occasion, and so unsavoury as to make 
sheer abstinence a laxury; and a thimblefull of marsigliana, or strong 
brandy. ‘There is as much gastronomic speculation as piety in that rigid 
abstemiousness. The Italians—I am sorry for their reputation for 
sobriety—give up breakfast ad dinner only to give a keener edge to 
their appetite for supper. The fast of the day is preparatory to the 
rm of the night. Christmas-eve supper is one of the great events of 

e year. 

To celebrate any religious or political solemnity by a sumptuous ban- 
quet is thought, in England, to be a peculiarity of the English people; 
but the Italians, the Lombards especially, equally think it characteristic 
of their national manners. They are, it must be remembered, the 
“ wolves of Italy,” and glory in the appellation ; they not only make 
every festa an occasion for a joyful feast, but have meen a peculiar feast 
for every festive occasion. So long as the Presepio is exhibited, and that 
lasts from Christmas to twelfthnight, there is an interchange of convi- 
vialities from house to house. He must be a free-thinker, indeed, who 
would think of any less substantial fare on Christmas-day than a turke 
and ravioli, just as he would, indeed, be worse than either Turk or Jew 
who would not grace his board with new lamb on Easter Sunday. Shrove- 
tide has its blessed pancakes and fritters; the whole Easter season its 
painted a St. Anthony its fresh mortadella, bondiola, and pork 
chocolate (for the holy hermit of the Thebais is a friend to all quadru- 
peds, but the pig is his darling).* The whole of the Jong winter months, 
from the Advent to the close of the Carnival, constitutes the great eating 
season. ‘The dining-table is an altar in which every saint is sacrificed to 
according to his or her Pine ac inclination; the cook and confec- 
tioner keeps an emblematic calendar in his shop-window ; not a child but 
knows how to read and interpret it. That round rich sponge-cake tells 
us of twelfthnight ; it is cut out into regular slices, and one of these is 
the lucky slice; a dry French bean has been cunningly inserted into it, 
the one under whose teeth the bean comes may look out for some unex- 
pected turn of good fortune in his favour. On the morrow we have St. 


Christopher's consecrated —- 
Burly St. Christopher, huge and tall, 
Who on his shoulders bore the earth-ball.t 








* St. Anthony’s is, properly speaking, out of the range of Christmas festivities. 
It comes on the 14th of January, when all horses, mules, and asses, all horned cat- 
tle, and whole flocks of sheep and swine, come to be sprinkled with holy water by 
a priest in full canonicals at the door of the church. Even bipeds are not admitted, 
or do not care to enter within the sanctuary on that day, but are privileged to kiss 
a crooked stick, said to be made in imitation of the crook or crosier of the holy 
abbot himself, and which another * igre holds out tothem. A large pewter-dish 
is laid before this worthy on a table, into which the faithful are expected to drop 
their oblations. A penny a kiss is the rate. 

t San Christdpher grand’ e gross’ 
Al portava al mond’ addoss’. 

The legend of this Christian Atlas is derived from other sources than the Gospel. 
At the time of the “ Flight into Egypt,” the holy family having to cross a stream, 
one of the natives, a giant, offered to carry the child across on his shoulders. He 
is represented in that act, and the infant holding in his hand a terrestrial globe. 
Hence the distich. 
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The Latin cross is in commemoration of St. Stephen’s; the cross of 
Malta is for John the Baptist; John the Evangelist has his spread eagle. 
There are equally bonbons, tarts, pies, and patties, for Innocents’-day, 
for New Year’s-eve, for St. Hilary’s, who is the patron-saint of the town, 
and who must have been a cobbler, inasmuch as he shapes his cakes and 
sweetmeats after the pattern of a shoe. 

All these sweet delicacies have their old-established, recondite, allego- 
rical meaning ; their import may be lost to the multitude, but not so the 
relish. 

Yet and nevertheless the feast of feasts is that which ushers in all the 
others—it is Christmas-eve supper. Its grand display is quoted from 

ear’s end to year’s end proverbially. Some hard-hearted sceptics may 
found who sneer at it, it is true, who will ask, scoffingly, whether men 
eat “‘ only once a-year ?” and whether it is expected that the world is to 
come to an end after Christmas night? But even these esprits foris take 
good care to secure a nice repast for themselves, notwithstanding; if they 
can have none at home, they go and look for it at some neighbour's. 

Eight o'clock in the evening is generally supper-time ; and the banquet 
is everywhere prolonged until midnight, when the saints, the wags, and 
the rakes make it a point to adjourn, and repair, in a more or less totter- 
ing condition, to the Santissima Annunziata, to hear “la piva;” steadier 
folk do not stir, but abide by their stout determination to make a night of it. 

Christmas-eve is a fast, and the supper is de maigre. It is anything 
but a meagre banquet nevertheless—not all meats only, but milk, butter, 
and eggs, are rigidly excluded from its ingredients. Those who have 
dined with Roman Catholics of luxurious babits on a fast-day, especially 
with the better sort of prelates or monks, must be aware how ingenious 
their cooks are to dress their viands with little more than sweet Florence 
oil and lemon-juice. We ourselves remember dining with the good 
monks of St. Bernard on Assumption-eve, August 14th, last year, at 
their usual primitive hour of eleven o’clock in the morning, and we 
scarcely remember even our pedestrian appetite to have been so sump- 
tuously gratified at any of the tables-d’héte throughout Switzerland ; 
what we actually ate, we could not for the life of us say, but we had faith, 
and in that were we sated. 

Now every Catholic-Apostolical-Roman cook is expected to outdo 
himself. on Christmas-eve. All the fishers in the Mediterraneam are 

loughing the waves for months previously, merely that the Christmas 

ard may groan under the weight of their plentiful harvest. None of 
re savoury herrings, none of the high-scented stockfish your English 

eretical fisheries supply! No, no; salt-fish may very well be put up with 
in the dreary season of Lent ; cod and mackerel may be acceptable in 
expiation of carnival sins ; but Christmas is time for rejoicing, and the 
fish must be unpreserved and unpickled, however otherwise problematic 
its freshness. 

Unpreserved and unpickled is not strictly meant for unsalted. The 
inland Lombards, in their happy innocence, think that all fish from the 
sea must have the taste of the water it swims in. The Genoese make it 
a practice of sending across the Appenines all the fish that has grown too 
high for their fastidious olfactories ; down it comes, on muleback, wrapt 
in snow and salt, to perfume the market-place in every city of the plain ; 
the good landsman pays its weight in gold, revels in its natural flavour, 
drenches it with lemon-juice, and economises his salt. 
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He has no lack of fresh-water fish near home. Nothing so exquisite 
as the sweet-flavoured pike and rich carp of the Po; but hardly anything 
can come up to his extravagance and love of variety on Christmas-night. 
Even the Neapolitans will, on this occasion, play false to their es 
dish, and substitute eels to maccaroni. They bu - all the angui 
from Trieste to Taranto, from Lerici to Messina. in the writhing things 
come for weeks and weeks in their light paranzellas.* Down they are 
shot upon the shore of Santa Lucia by thousands of bushels; the slender 
eels from the freshwater-pools near Bastia; the thick capitoni from the 
swamps of Comacchio., ‘They rise at unheard-of prices, but not too high 
for the poorest. No Lazzarone who has a mattress to pawn is ever too 
destitute to be unable to afford a domino for the carnival, and some kind 
or other of water-snake for Christmas-eve. 

The eel is, however, only a Neapolitan luxury. The Lombards are 
so far willing to humour their southern brethren in their predilection for 
that slippery dainty, as to give up in their favour all the produce of their 
swampy bottoms on the Adriatic shore, near the seven mouths of the Po, 
in exchange for the sardines of the Lipari Islands, and the wealth of the 
tunny fisheries on the Barbary coast. From the sturgeon and turbot— 
those leviathans of the Mediterranean waves—down to the gianchetto of 
the average size of an infant’s smallest finger, which come on shore in 
- shoals in the Ligurian bays—all is fish that comes to their net. 

Gulf of Venice supplies a good stock of exquisite mullet; that of 
Genoa makes up by quality for its proverbial deficiency in quantity. 
During the whole week that precedes Christmas, no business is transacted 
except at the fish-market; and a pretty sight is, on such occasions, an 
Italian Billingsgate, ae emg at nightfall, when the last lots are disposed 
of by auction, by the light of hundreds of farthing candles wrapped in 
red paper shades, with loads of orange and lemon rolling on the pave- 
ment, and heaps of fish in all states of decomposition—a field of battle for 
fishmongers of either sex—and great gourmands haggling and 
higgling for very life, and an occasional jeer and banter, such as only can 

forth from Italian wit, and shouts and yells such as only burst from 
pat Gh, though be there, and 

But fish, though it must be there, and in the greatest possible pl 
and variety, is hardly the one thing needful at Sastibampiees an 
ThisYreat meal must needs come up to the beau ideal of supreme earthly 
felicity, described in Italian fairy tales: “ Un gran pranzo con dodiei 
piatti.” Out of twelve dishes laid upon the,table, nine at least are made 
dishes. How made, and out of what, is one of those culinary mysteries 
to which M. Soyer, and he alone, may possibly furnish a clue. Sorry I 
am, for the reader's sake, to be the last person to give any particulars on 
such matters. Of Christmas festivities I have had my good share, and 
2 it too; but at home, as well as abroad, my plan imvariably was to 
swallow my victuals and ask no questions. 

The dessert is, if possible, a more complicated and luxurious affair than 
the repast itself. The orange comes in perfection towards Christmas; 
the grapes have been mellowed by two months hanging on the barn 
ceiling. ‘The sunny Riviera is never at a loss for fine flowers in the heart 





* Flat-bottomed double-keeled boats, by the means of which fish may be conveyed 
alive from harbour to harbour. ‘ — 
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of winter; and as for candied fruits, cakes, and sweetmeats, why the 
Italians have not invented the art of confectionary for the benefit of 
Ultramontanes alone. 

All sweets are welcome at Christmas; but Christmas has sweets of its 
own: its jars of mostarda, its spongate and toroni. The town of Cre- 
mona is renowned for the last-named delicacy. Indeed, the glory of that 
town proverbially rests on three things whose names begin with a T. 
Toroni is one, the great Tower of the Cathedral is another: the third 
refers to something conspicuous in the fine busts of its ladies. The best 
mostarda comes from Venice: spongate and spongatini issue from 
convents and nunneries, and none are so good as those manufactured by 
the Benedictine monks of St. John at Parma. Those good friars used 
to be hard at work on these matters during the whole of the Advent—so 
hard at work as to have hardly any leisure for the Santo Presepio. 
They called in their lay cronies, the friends and benefactors of the 
convent (jolly old bachelors, confirmed epicures, ons vivans, such as do 
love to congregate in barbers’ and apothecaries’ shops of long winter 
evenings), to lend a hand in the manipulation of their miraculous ingre- 
dients. Night after night these worthies kneaded, pounded, and cracked 
—cracked coarse jokes, too, together with their almonds and nutmegs. 
The world without saw their industrious lamp burning cheerily long after 
midnight and rejoiced; for when the day came, the spongatini dall’ 
aquila, so named from the eagle of the Evangelist they bore on their 
erust—richer than any wedding-cake— were sent forth all the world over, 
tidily wrapped up in silver and silk, to the great delight of all children’s 
hearts, and the utter dismay and discomfiture of lay confectioners, forced 
to acknowledge themselves mere bunglers by the side of their reverend 
fellow craftsmen. 

Alas! that I should have to describe such happy doings in the past 
tense. The spongatini di San Giovanni are amongst the things that were. 
The young Duke of Parma, the son of that “ Protestante Don Giovanni,” 
who astonished all Italy by his half-Anglican, half-Jacobinical freaks at 
Lucca, did not scruple last summer toseize upon St. Benedict’s property; he 
turned the monks-to the right about, and shnt up their confectionary 
shops. How he can hope to go through the Christmas season when his 
people come to him for their cakes, and he will have nothing but stones 
or bullets to give them, is what remains to be seen. aire des brioches 
is what all statesmen have been liable to time out of memory. It 
remains to be seen whether the people of Parma will suffer that to 
be numbered among the royal prerogatives, and how far they will suffer 
their prince to interfere with their messes, or with the good and pious 
souls who provide them. 

But if the Christmas season has its ambrosia, it can equally boast of its 
nectar. The transalpine nations know little of southern liqueurs, save 
only Parfait Amour and Maraschino of Zara. But out of the essence of 
every flower or fruit the Italians know how to distil their Rosolio. Some 
of the sweetest also, such as the one known under the quaint but expres- 
sive appellation of Latte di Vecchia, seem to be the result of magic spells, 
and to condense all pleasant flavours into one luscious flavour. The dear 
liquids come‘in at the close of the banquet, in tiny vials—hardly entitled 
to the name of bottles—by dozens and scores, with their labels telling of 
all the sweets of hill and dell, and their oily contents are noiselessly 
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out into the tiniest of glasses—glasses no bigger than thimbles ; and 
yet a sip from every glass, and a taste from every vial, cannot fail of its 
effect in the long run—the effect of the drop wearing out a stone. The 
long-established privilege of the evening, the brightness of happy faces 
grouped merrily around, the example of the gravest and soberest—the 
necessity, in 5 eae of being merry on that blessed night, render it 
rather arduous to keep that merriment within proper limits; and there is 
hardly a governor in all Italy so stern as to be put out by an occasional 
twinkle in the eyes not only of his promising boys, but even of his darlings 
of the tenderer sex. 

To be alquanto brillo—in fine, something like half-seas over on Christ- 
mas night, is not thought derogatory to the dignity of either man or priest. 
There is, owing to a natural ar and elasticity of temperament, orelse 
to the light and genuine nature of their beverage, something exhilarating 
and winning in the loquacious ebriety of southern people. It is not easy 
to quarrel with men a only dance and frolic in their cups. So the 
monks of the Annunziata, well aware of the frame of mind in which 
most of their votaries approach their altar on bagpipe-night, take good 
care so to prepare themselves for their performance, and to give such a 
character to the performance itself, that any unexpected sally on the part 
of the pit may not be altogether out of keeping with the lolegs on the 
stage. 
It is all based on the principle of “ hanc veniam petimusque, damusque 
vicissim.” Both parties have learned to wink at each other's slips and 
backslidings. If some of the worshippers have sat so long at table as 
to be rather apt to “see double,” not a few of the sacrificers at the altar 
are in a sufficiently happy condition to afford to “ see not at all.” 

There is, however, a limit even to the long-established indulgence of 
that merry solemnity. For those who may be tempted to trespass upon 
it, there is no lack of terrible warnings. 

ln a corner of that great oval edifice, on the left hand, near one of the 
side doors, and right behind the massy pilier where the faithful come to dip 
the tips of their fore and middle fingers in holy water, there is a broad 
slab of marble, greatly worn and darkened by age, and bearing in the 
Gothic characters of the fifteenth century simply this brief inscription— 

LESVS {MARLA. 
Beneath that stone, people believe, is a bottomless pit. The legend runs 
as follows :— 

Two ill-fated lovers, at a loss how otherwise to bring together a meet- 
ing, appointed a rendezvous at this church, at the time of the celebration 
of the midnight mass on Christmas night. What sort of a supper they 
might have partaken of, how many bumpers of Parfait Amour they had 
tossed off, is not on record. Only the transport of that longed-for 
encounter, the outburst of long pent-up feelings, seem to have blinded 
them to all circumstances of time and place. The lateness of the hour, the 
comparative darkness and stillness of that remote and shadowed part of 
the sacred editice, the strains of ravishing music, the clouds ef inebriating 
incense, the very awfulness of those august rites, conspired to lull them 
into the ——— abstraction from the world that environed them, They 
scarcely n the dark and gloomy pilier that screened them from 
observation, for the mass was now at its highest, every eye was turned 
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to the main altar, and the silence of death had succeeded to the irreverent 
whispers of the bustling crowd. Blind to all but their love, in the fervour 
of their hurried converse the two lovers rushed into each other's arms. 
It was-at the elevation of the Host—the climax of all that is truly 
appalling in that form of worship. Every one in that countless multitude 
was struck dumb, if only for a minute ; every one, whether sober or other- 
wise, had, by mere force of habit, fallen ei» knees and lay prostrate on 
his face. The officiating priest stood alone with up-lifted arms, turned 
from the altar, and holding the holy wafer high above the level of his 
eyes, when his hands were suddenly seen to tremble, and a piercing shriek 
of “‘ Jesus Maria!’’ burst from his lips. 

On that very instant the earth shook with sudden violence, the tapers 
burned pale on the altar, and a ruddy light gleamed upwards from the 
very spot where the lovers had stood. Ere the attention of the terrified 
crowd could be turned into that direction, a dark flame had broken out of 
the ground under the feet of those miserable offenders; it had wrapped them 
in its lurid Jambent tongues, engulphed them, and left no trace of them. 

A wide abyss had opened undernéath their feet: an unfathomable pit, 
which has been yawning ever since, and will probably yawn till every one 
of the npacbinn tombstones are equally forced open at doomsday. 
The names of those profane victims of inordinate passion are not inscribed 
on the monument, nor yet the date of their tragic catastrophe ; but the 
monks aver how many cart-loads of rubbish have been shot into that 
black hole year after year, in a vain hope of choking it up; how many 
coils of hempen rope have been let down into it, in a bootless attempt to 
sound its depth. Allin vain! A huge square flag was at last thrown 
upon the charm, and dismal indeed is the hollow sound it gives under 
the heel that ventures to tread upon it. There are not many, however, 
that like to stand upon that aditus averni ; and especially on Christmas 
night he must, indeed, be a free-thinker, who would even with all the 
elation of his midnight potations, come near it. The lovers’ slab (la 
lapida degli amanti) and its approaches are carefully shunned; the side 
door in its immediate neighbourhood is, like another Porta Scelerata, 
closed on that occasion, and striking from its very contrast is the silence, 
darkness, and loneliness, which reigns over that desecrated part of the 
building. 

Yet it was close upon that redoubted spot, round the very pilier that 
we have described as rising almost immediately upon the brink of the abyss, 
that three-students were standing, with idle talk and laughter, not loud, 
but deep; on the Christmas-eve of the year 18—. 

If they were faithless and fearless, as the very circumstance of their 
having x kita their station near that excommunicated ground would im- 
ply, it must also be borne in mind that they were homeless and loveless. 
Two of them were strangers in the town, and came from so great a 
distance, that even the four weeks’ holidays allowed by the university at 
this season would not have made it worth their while to join their family 
circle in compliance with the universal custom of the country. 

The third of them, the tallest and handsomest of the group, by name 
Natale Gennari, has no such excuse, for he is a native of the town. His 
father, the judge, or as the title is there, the Consigliere Gennari, is at 
this very moment presiding over the grand family carouse at home—a 
house not a hun miles off. But this Natale, the eldest of the judge’s 
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children, is a igal son; and even the holy domesticity of the Christ- 
mas season fails to keep him snug and quiet under the parental roof. 

Christmas in Italy, in northern Italy especially, brings round a yearly 
sanctification of home. It is not in England merely, or in Germany, 
that the close of the year is made an occasion for great family meetings, 
and interchange of affectionate greetings, though many people in these 
good northern countries are apt so to flatter themselves. Christmas I 

ve found to be the great holiday everywhere, in all Christian commu- 
nities—a few cross-grained Yankee puritans alone excepted, the pale of 
whose church seems to be a great universal wet blanket; but certainly 
the Catholic nations—the old Christians, those who give the heart so 
strong an ascendancy over reason in all religious practices, will not be 

to remain behindhand in the solemnisation of a festival which 
blends devotion with the kindest and tenderest feelings. 

The wassail-bowl of the English, and the tannen-baum of the Germans, 
may be unknown in the south; but most assuredly no where do kinsfolk 
more cordially live with and for each other, between mid-December and 
mid-January, than they do in those limited and stationary, and all but 
primitive, Lombard communities. 

Take, for instance, the family of that same Consiyliere Gennari we 
have lately mentioned, and from whose fireside the wrong-headed son 
and heir, the pride and hope of the house, chooses to estrange himself. 

The consigliere is the father of twelve children, and therefore entitled 
to the pension by which those old-fashioned patriarchal governments, 
ever since the days of ancient Rome, always apprehensive that the world 
may come to an end, endeavour to encourage the zeal of those useful 
members of the community who swell the census by the dozen; well, 
with twelve children of his own, even allowing for the absence of the 
truant eldest, one would think the good judge possessed of sufficient ele- 
ments for a good merry-making of his own. Not a bit of it—his wife 
has a married sister, whose wedding took place within a twelvemonth of 
her own, and who has ever since kept up with her a neck-and-neck race, 
so that the consigliere can number as mavy nephews and nieces as he has 
sons and daughters! The judge has besides two greatly beloved sisters 
of his own, an old uncle, a canon in the cathedral, and the average num- 
ber of cousins and unavoidable poor relations. 

A mighty clan, in short, they constitute whenever they assemble and 
meet together ; in the Christmas season, also a noisy and disorderly one. 
But the consigliere’s house is vast and lofty; there 1s room for them all, 
and for their voices. He is the head of the family, and as such claims 
the right of the first in that long round of Christmas invitations. This 
evening they all sup with him ; to-morrow the whole tribe will fall upon 
the Zio Canonico, and his fat beef and turkey. New Year's-eve is cele- 
brated at Uncle Silvestro’s. On New Year'’s-day comes the turn of the 
Zio Protomedico ; the Zia Teresa convokes all the small fry at her house 
on Innocents’-day, where, agreeably to long-sanctioned custom, the whole 
rising generation is made to sit down to table alone as the guests, whilst 
parents, uncles, grand-uncles, and all the elders, minister to their wants as 
waiters, trenchermen, and cup-bearers. 

But Christmas-eve is the consigliere's own. The log—a bond fide 
Christmas log—such a log as coal-burning England has no knowledge of, 
except from Di and the old Christmas carols—the “ Zocca della 
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Vigilia di Natale,” as it is called in the dialect of the country—is all in 
a blaze in the kitchen ; the great dining-hall has also a roaring fire, and 
the whole dwelling receives such a thorough house-warming as may well 
do for the season. The boys and girls, who have all been on the look« 
out for the Santa Vigilia for the last three months, are all gathered round 
the table, scrambling upon the backs of the chairs, clustering together in 
every variety of fanciful groups. They have been made to recite their 
“ Compliments of the season,” in all possible languages, till they have 
unlearned almost every syllable of them. Compliments from the young 
*“‘ Greek” fresh from a crack grammar-school ; compliments in dog-Latin; 
compliments in school French; compliments stammered forth by rosy 
urchins in white pinafores, with— 


Love to my good father, 
And love to mammy dear, 

With a merry, merry Christmas, 
And a happy, happy new year!* 


The perfumed gratulatory pink notes that the dear girls have cleverly 
thrust under their respective papa’s and mamma’s napkins before supper, 
those fair specimens of their very best roundhand, and of the high-flown 
sentimentality of their Ursuline governesses, have made the round of the 
table, till their embroidered envelopes have contracted not a little of the 
stickiness of the rosy thumbs and fingers with which they had to make ae- 
quaintance. Drawing sketches, lace, braces, slippers, handkerchiefs, and 
other masterpieces of school craft have also been duly admired, and all is 
said that could be said about them. The dessert, em! and rosy, has been 

unced upon and vanished under rapacious clutches. The juveniles have 
carte-blanche after the sweetmeats come in. No scolding allowed on the 
ae of the parents this blessed night, no chiding or squabbling among them. 

urnt-cork moustachios, tickling with straws, and other harmless tricks, 
played upon such as evince symptoms of drowsiness, are considered fair 
play on the occasion. Even boys, sick with sugar-plums, or roisterous 
with maraschino, may be sent to bed, but unwhipped. Being sent to bed 
is punishment enough in all conscience, for every one is aware that the 
real fun of the evening only begins after supper. 

After supper, the papa, mamma, and others, retreat behind the great 
curtain which separates the dining-hall from the anti-sala—the larder or 
pantry, that leads to the kitchen. What is taking place behind those 
curtains, whilst the children are amusing themselves with blindman’s-buff, 
la strega, and other similar games, not wholly harmless, though styled 
innocent, and not certainly noiseless—is to be a mystery to them. Some 
of the boldest urchins will venture to peep from under the curtain, it is 
true, and break out into some exclamation of wonder; but when closely 
questioned by their eager playfellows, it soon becomes evident that they 





* Here is the specimen in Italian :— 


Son fanciulletta, Le feste sante, 
E non so nulla, E l’anno nuovo 

Ma pur soletta Lieti e felici 
Compor io vuo’. Vi augurero. 

Un complimento E ae sempre, . 
A voi miei cari, Finché vivrd, 

In un momento Savia e buonina 


Meglio che so. Con voi saro. 
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have seen nothing, and it is well with them if they come back without a 
fillip on the nose for their impertinent curiosity. 
t now the curtain is drawn aside, discovering a table loaded with, 
,a hundred parcels, carefully wrapped up—so carefully, indeed, 
that nothing can be made out of the shape or nature of their contents ; 
conspicuous on the fo und amongst that variety of things is an urn. 
It is the urn of fate. The elders are ranged round the table solemn and 
demure. ‘They are the priests and ministers of the blind goddess. At a 
given sign, iene is ordered, and sons and daughters, nephews and 
nieces, by an inverted order of their age, are summoned to approach; 
bidden to thrust their hand into the urn and draw their lot. 

The urn is to the Lombard children what the Christmas tree is amongst 
the Germans. 

From the highest to the lowest, no human being goes through the 
holidays without what is called in Italy a ‘“ Buona-Mano”—Anglicé, a 
Christmas-box. These boxes are no slight taxes upon the heads of fami- 
lies. Assailed by “ compliments” in every quarter, they are expected to 
give five-frane pieces in exchange for words. These compliments are not 
merely the “ * vee Feste!” (Merry Christmas!) and “ Buon Capo 
d’Anno!” (Happy New Year!) with which people pelt each other, so to 
say, in the streets whenever and wherever they meet, but regular set 
RS from their own butlers and kitchen-wenches, from the beadle at 
the university, the porters at the court, at the Casino, at every familiar 
haunt, whether official or otherwise—regular tirades in prose and verse, 
in a grave mood or in the spirit of drollery, agreeably to the peculiar 
humour of the orator—eloquent effusions which have their meaning, and 
only one meaning, that of enabling your well-wisher to have a dive into 
your purse. 

Those who have travelled far will know very well that the frequency and 
variety of presents is found to increase in an inverted ratio with the degree 
of civilisation attained by different nations. The Italians are deep 
enough in barbarism to have established vails for every incident in life, 
not ro for births, weddings, and burials; not only for birthdays and 
saints’ days, but almost for every festivity in the calendar. Still nothing 
comes up to the munificence of the Christmas-boxes. No one is allowed 
to be unhappy at that time of the year—no one, at least, whom a couple 
of lire, a round of beef, or a faggot of firewood, can relieve from imme- 
diate suffering. 

But what is out of doors often a burthensome duty of habit or charity, 
becomes a source of great enjoyment between friends and relatives at 
home. The consigliere has been busy for hours, as we have represented 
him, aided by that portly matron his wife, and a couple of skinny maiden 
cousins, carefully sorting and suiting his presents. ‘The children, awed 
by expectation, scarcely venture to whisper. ‘The little things come with 
trembling hands to see what a benignant fortune may have in store for them. 
Nor the young ones alone, but all the ladies and gentlemen present, take 
their chance, and the very domestics are summoned from the offices to 
have their share in the lotto. The consigliere has thrown handfuls of 
little quizzing distichs, mottoes, and quolibets, together with the lottery 
numbers, into the urn. For one premium that happens to come up, there 
are at least a score of these vexatious blanks. The unlucky wights who 
draw these latter make very long faces and are laughed at, for the excel- 
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lent joke that has been played upon them. But the winner of a prize is 
immediately surrounded by an eager crowd and smothered with felicita- 
tions, whilst the prize is pulled and snatched from his hands, drawn from 
the four-and-twenty covers that usually wrap it, and passed from one to 
another, to become an object of wonder, a theme of the shrewd commen- 
dations and strictures of all these youthful expectants. 

By-and-by, as the game advances, it becomes evident that the goddess 
is not so blind after all as it might have been judged at first ; however 
long disappointed, every hand that applies to the urn is sure to draw a 

remium sooner or later. The game is so cleverly contrived, by some 
sleight of hand on the part of the pater-familie who has the management 
of it, that not only is no one cheated out of his Christmas present, by the 
eaprice or perversity of luck, but very usually every one gets the very 
resent originally intended for him. 

Were this not the case, and had some blunder occurred in the award- 
ing of fortune’s favours, the children’s hearts are too much expanded on 
Christmas night, too much elated by good-humour and benevolence, too 
much attuned to the kindest and gentlest feelings, to allow any one of 
their fellow revellers to depart with a baffled or mortified look. The 
new commodities are brought together ; a kind of fair is held; the 
respective merits of each article are duly weighed and discussed ; the 
opportune advice and insinuations of the old heads are not withheld, and 
those “boxes” do change hands again and again—a Breguet watch is 
exchanged for a packet of chocolate cakes; a drum for a pair of coral 
ear-rings; a wax doll for a Leipsic edition of the Iliad; till, in short, 
somehow or other, every one has secured what best suited his wants and 
purposes, or what was nearest to his heart. 

It was at entertainments such as these that the young hope of the 
family, Natale Gennari, chose to turn up his nose; it was from such a 
merry party that he absented himself. He was now in his twenty- 
second anniversary, having been born on Christmas night, as his name 
implies ; for people born within the twenty-four hours between Christmas- 
eve and day are usually christened Natale, and they are thought by the 
vulgar to be possessed with supernatural gifts ; amongst others, with the 
faculty of seeing and holding intercourse with the souls of the departed. 
But Natale Gennari, having no belief in ghosts, could not be troubled 
with them. He had no belief in ghosts or in anything else, as he asserted; 
though for that matter, that was mere bravado, and he was no more free 
from some qualms of vague apprehensions on the part of the invisible 
world, than men of strong and quick imagination are apt to be, who have 
too long been under the training of silly, old-fashioned nurses. He 
swore in a loud round oath that there could be no ghosts, though he 
looked round about him, if it happened to be in the night-time, as if 
expecting every moment that aught might turn up to give the rash un- 
believer the lie. : 

Natale Gennari affected the opinions of the most exaggerated free- 
thinkers. He was one of those who discover a peculiar flavour in a pork- 
chop on a fast day, and who only frequent the confessional to mystify 
some old priest hard of hearing, and to overhear the self-accusations of 
unsuspecting fair penitents. Even amongst a and libertines he 
enjoyed a most unenviable reputation. His highly respected father, 
liberal-minded, and free from prejudice as he was, did not know what to 
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make of him. He saw that advice and reprimand were lost upon him, 
and that he was deaf even to the most common-place dictates of discre- 
tion. ! 

The young Gennari could see nothing solemn or sacred in a Christmas 
holiday. He only hated the “fuss and maudlin sentimentality” that was 
made about it at home. Indeed he quarrelled with his godfathers for having 
saddled him with the stupid name of Natale. He was either too young 
or too old for the merry-makings of the season ; too old to find a delight 
in “ squalling brats,” too young to join the group of “ twaddling elders.” 
So he “ made himself scarce” (these vulgar phrases are only meant as 
translations of equivalent expressions in our vernacular idiom), he made 
himself scarce on principle ; and had a sensible supper with those choice 

irits, Crollalanza from Palermo, and young Papadopulo from Zante, 
his class-mates at the University, the same we have described as group- 
ing around him by the “Lover’s Slab” at the- Annunziata on the 
memorable evening of December 24th, 18—. 

Dashing blades they were, that Sicilian, the young Ionian, and the 
native Parmese. The very landlord of the San Giuseppe, a very low 
tavern and favourite haunt of all the loose youngsters about town —the 
very landlord, we said, hardened sinner as he was, shuddered with dis- 
may as he laid before those three customers a hissing hot dish of tripe 
(busecca alla Milanese seasoned with boiled onion and Parmesan cheese), 
which those scapegraces preferred to the soupe-de-maigre on that hal- 
lowed evening. With that strong-scented abomination, a few veal cutlets, 
and a bottle or two of the rarest Barbera,* the boon companions set all 
established rules at defiance, and cried “a fig for the Pope !” 

Supper over, and the night being already far advanced, they sallied 
forth into the frosty streets, comfortably warm within, and in the very 
best humour with the world and with themselves. And inasmuch as 
the midnight mass at the Annunziata was known to be not quite the 
thing for respectable individuals, they resolved that it would be “regular 
fun” to go, and went accordingly., | 

They had already made themselves sufficiently merry at the expense 
of the “greasy frars” and their stupid “puppet performance’”’—the 
Presepio; they had stared out of countenance the few -semi-devout 
damsels, kneeling at random on the vast area of the church; they had 
exchanged ribald jokes with several of their cronies, and set up a chorus 
of crowing, cackling, braying, as a response to the bagpipe tunes, and 
the chanting in the choir; and after all manner of disturbance and 
annoyance to their neighbours, they had, at last, just as the mass began, 
withdrawn into a corner (that corner!), and there stood laying novel 

tems of metaphysics, and devising new plans of mischief. 

“Well, if you wish it,” said Natale Gennari, at the ‘conclusion of a 
long discussion on the nature of souls, “if you wish it, I am your 
man. Let us go for crowbars and pickaxes, rope-ladders, hammers, and 
chisels, bring them here under our cloaks, lie perdu in one of these 
chapels till this silly mummery is over, and when the cowled gluttons 
are gone back to their guzzling, we'll have the marble slab up, and pay 
our respects to the lovers at the bottom of the pit.” , 

_ “Mind how you meddle with the dead, Gennariello,” answered one of 
his companions. “ Remember—you were Christmas-born.” 


* Strong sparkling Piedmontese wine. To our taste the best in all Italy. 
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“ Christmas-born, and Christmas fool to boot, Crollalanza,” replied the 
blustering Natale. ‘I tell you I have been on the look-out for a 
substantial ghost ever since | was a boy, and never a poor half-starved 

blin did I fall in with. So we'll even have our good Christmas 
frolic to-night, boys, and a hunt after spirits, if there be any to be found 
at old Bogie’s.” 

“ Right, by jingo,” shouted the Sicilian, with a horse laugh ; “ we'll 
flurry the game in old Nick’s own preserves. We will, by jingo |” 

“I swear to God,” pursued the profane Natale. “These paltry 
cowled hypocrites have lost all skill at their old juggleries. I have tried 
them and found them wanting. You know they have always some 
devilry or other in connexion with their crazy old monkeries. Well, I 
was fool enough to put one of their silliest legends to the test of experi- 
ence, and hang me, if I was not made a fool of for my pains, and caught 
a devil of a cold into the bargain.” 

“ How was that ?” said the friends with one voice. ‘“ How was that? 
Let’s have it !” 

“ Why, you know our old baptistery is more than six hundred and fifty 
years old. The devil, it seems, had some grudge against the builder, or 
else he found fault with the new shop which was to rob him of so much 
of his former custom. He attempted to blow up the fine octagon ere it 
reached its present height; but as his rage was powerless, and he found 
himself compelled to decamp, he kicked and butted at one of the corners 
with so fell a malice, that the marks of his horns, and the print of his 
cloven hoof, are still discernible on the fine black marble at the present 
day. Well now, my friends, if you listen to the parsons, they'll tell you 
that by walking nine times round the building at the dead of night, you 
are sure at your ninth turning to bring up the old gentleman himself, 
face to face.” 

“ Capital !” ejaculated the young friends, crowding closer and closer to 
the narrator with breathless interest. 

“Capital!” re-echoed the latter. “It is a regular take in, as you shall 
hear. I was only a boy of fifteen, and had not quite made up my mind 
yet as to the mysteries of ‘the dark side of nature.’ So I determined I 
would stand no more nonsense, but settle the matter by the evidence of 
my own senses.” 

‘* Well spoken, my hearty!” 

**No sooner said than done. I had a stout cudgel of cornale, a kind 
of white thorn that grows on our Apennine, as heavy as iron and much 
harder—a sound stick that had borne me honourably out of many an en- 
counter with mere flesh and blood. I took it under my arm, and felt myself 
more than a match for the whole invisible world. I suspected the parsons 
might be at some of their tricks, and was resolved if any came within reach 
of my baculum not to let them off without a friendly rap on their shaven 
pate.” 

“Bless you for the good intention, my dear fellow !” 

* “Well! it was a summer night, but without star or moon ; piteh dark 
and weird enough for all evil purposes. There were inky clouds drifting 
before the wind, slowly and sullenly, and a dismal growl in the air as if of 
distant thunder, giving clear intimation of a gathering storm. Not a 
soul was astir ; my footsteps, as I came into the Piazza del Duomo, gave 
a hollow sound, as if I had been treading on tombstones. 
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“TI came to the old baptistery ; stood up before the spot where the 
devil’s marks are indelibly traced on the stone. I tapped upon those 
marks with the heavy end of my stick, and cried out with a tolerably 
loud tone of defiance, ‘ Now then, old fellow, what’s o’clock ?’ 

“The huge bell from the square tower of the cathedral made answer 
by tolling the deadly hour—midnight ! 

“It was my time. I brandished my sturdy weapon resolutely, and 
set out with a steady step on the first of my rounds. I walked once, I 
walked twice ; I counted my nine times very accurately. Devil a bit of 
devil was there! not a tiny imp, such even as will nestle —_ in the 
corner of a fair lady’s dimple. I laughed aloud, bitterly—and it might 
have been an echo from the building; it might have been mere fancy ; 
but I thought I could hear my own laugh repeated behind me, but in a 
tone of fiendish malignity. At that moment the dense clouds above head 
were torn asunder by a fiery streak of lightning, and such a shower of rain 
came down as our thirsty land alone can delight in. 

“ Brothers! I had my gingham jacket on,’ and a pair of nankeen pan- 
taloons. 1 had not left the shelter of the baptistery’s roof ere I was 
thoroughly drenched to the skin. I dashed across the square, scudded along 
the cath ral, running close to the building, and dodging to the right and 
left to shun the cataracts that fell from the mouths of the dragons at the 
end of its roaring waterspouts. 

“Tt was thus that I came to the Piazza di San Giovanni, where I 
found the gutter swollen into a torrent. I attempted to take a flying 
leap over it, but stumbled against a stone, and came down with a tre- 
mendous splash into the stream. 

“That was the end of the adventure. A thorough ducking, and the 
loss of the first beaver hat I was allowed by the governor!” 

‘So much for being born on Christmas-eve,” sneered his friends. 
* Come, come! we'll have better luck to-night. At any rate, if this 
black hole underneath leads nowhere else, it is sure to bring us to the 
convent cellars, and a man may go further and fare worse.”’ 

“ Ay, ay!” said the Sicilian, gravely ; “these ancient vaults and sub- 
terranean passages must have their dark meaning; and may reveal a page 
or two in the hidden history of these shaveling humbugs. A propos, did 
any of you think of a dark lantern ?” 

“ We'll borrow the Madonna’s oil-lamp yonder,” quoth Gennari, scof- 
fingly. ‘I long for all this rabble to clear the ground. It is not far 
from mid-mass ; our lovers must be up and stirring.” 

* Pity we do not know their names, the darlings,” said the Sicilian, 
“else we might call out to them to make ready for our reception.” 

“ One name will do as well as another,” said Gennari.’ “ Ho, Julian! 
Ho, Ginevra! There are romantic names for you! Darling Ginevra! 
What a trump she must have been! Give me a woman that will go 
through hell-fire for my sake, say I. Give me such a lass—Gracious 
powers! what is that ?” 

** What is what ?” cried out his two friends at one voice. 

“ Why, there is our Ginevra, as I live!” gasped out the rash youth, 
turning pale as death. It was but for one moment, however, and he ral- 
lied immediately. “ Why, what a masquerade is this! What do you 
call that nice plump young woman in black yonder ?” 

* Young woman? which? where ?” 
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“. Why, yonder, under that niche, close to the railings of St. Bonaven- 
tura’s chapel.” 

“ The one in the pink bonnet ?” 

«“ Thunder and lightning, no! The one in the long flowing veil; that 
fair form in black velvet, in a costume of the middle ages, who seems but 
to have stepped out of one of Titian’s canvasses, yonder.” 

*¢ Gennari, my dear fellow, you are raving!” 

“It is yourselves that are stone-blind idiots,” he retorted with 
warmth. ‘ Who is she, in the devil’s name ? or what brings her here ? 
Ha! I have it. She must be one of the opera girls, a singer or dancer 
for the next Carnival season. Well, woman or fiend, she is a jewel, I 
declare. She puts on her stage toggery, and comes to mass asif toa 
fancy ball. Not a bad idea that, amico mio. 

«I must have a word or two with her. I must, by Jupiter! See 
what a light gliding step! Oh! she is one of the nymphs with ‘many 
twinkling’ toes, I have no doubt. See, how she threads her way between 
the groups of those besotted citizens! And they seem to take no notice 
of her, the blind_moles! they do not step aside to make way for her, the 
stupid blocks! No matter, she is nimble enough to make her way 
through the eye of a needle. 

“ She is in want of a cavalier, I'll warrant you. Ha! did you see that? 
she puts out her white hand and beckons me. I am to be her favourite 
to-night. Excuse me, friends, aw revoir. Here I am, fair black ladie! 
A word with you, I pray; we must have that invidious veil up; we must 
have a peep at that sweet roguish face. Indeed, we must. Hold! hold! 
Did you not call me ? we must be the best of friends this blessed night, 
or my name is not Natale Gennari.” 

With this he darted forward, making for the spot he had been pointing 
at allthe while. His friends, mystified by that wild and incoherent rhap- 
sody—his friends, who had in vain strained their eyes to describe the ob- 
a he was in pursuit of, now set out after him, uncertain what new game 

e _ after, and half apprehensive that he might have gone out of his 
mind. 

Mass was already far advanced, and the church was crowded to suffo- 
cation. The friars of the Annunziata admit of no pews in the main body 
of their building; but there are thousands of chairs and portable prie- 
Dieu, which may be taken out of the side-chapels on ordinary occasions. 
A few of the steady zealots were kneeling here and there, or leaning 
against these chairs to the great annoyance of the rest of the congrega- 
tion. The rest was a motley mass in perpetual motion. 

Bating the costumes, there is no great difference in the behaviour of 
the audience of a midnight mass from that of the revellers at a public 
ball at the opera-house. Those who have attended camp-meetings in 
Yankee land must have been struck with the appalling amount of profa- 
nation inseparable from all exaggerate shows of devotion. Indeed, I 
question whether anything like reverence can ever be found compatible 
with a large assemblage. But on Christmas night in Italy licence reigns 
uncontrolled. We have already hinted, that respectable persons are 
scarcely to be found at that hour in any church. Least of all at the 
Annunciata ; the very popularity of whose performance makes it the ren- 
dezvous of all the loose nee about town. 

The throng is especially set in the direction of the main altar and of 
Jan.—VOL, LXXXVII, NO. CCCXLIX. D 
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the Presepio, laid out on its left side. Ten thousands of eager faces are 
there jammed up, swarming, swaying to and fro. Few take the trouble 
of lowering their tone to a whisper. Unbridled licence for all ribald 
jokes; together with jeers and gibes, occasional scuffles also, pinch- 
ing of damsels’ fat arms, crushing of bonnets, and high words, scowling 
and blustering in consequence. - 

It was even through this pandemonium that Natale Gennari followed 
the traces of his unknown charmer. Expert as he was in dodging 
milliners’ apprentices along the streets, indefatigable in his chase after 
grisettes in green dominoes at the Veglione, he had, nevertheless, great 
trouble in keeping up with the fairy sylph that was now gliding before 
him. The mate of people, who by mere force of inertia offered so 
much resistance to his own progress, seemed to be no hindrance to the 
movements of the black-robed adventuress. The crowd opened before her 
as if by magic ; and neither the surprising elegance of her form, nor the 
richness and strangeness of her attire, seemed to call forth any curiosity 
or remark, 

Many are the ladies in black at a night or morning service in Italian 
churches: many are they who prefer the national zendado or mezzaro 
to the Frenchified bonnet of modern times. But the cut of this black 
lady’s veil belonged to other ages; that cape, and those flounces, had not 
been worn for many generations. Yet she passed on unnoticed: she 
threaded on from group to group without interruption, brushing past, 
and hardly touching any person. You would have said she made her 
way over the ankles of arm worshippers, so lightly did she overcome 
every obstacle that lay in her path. 

It soon became obvious to her bewildered admirer that nothing could 
be easier for her than to give him the slip, and be out of his sight in a 
minute, had she been so inclined ; but she evidently was aware of his 
efforts to overtake her, for she stopped from time to time and shot a 
glance at him from under her veil: a glance either of encouragement, or 
else of triumph, at his baffled impatience—a glance of scoff and defiance. 

Every one of these pauses added fury to the eagerness of her mad- 
dened persecutor. He tore away through the crowd, puffing and panting 
like a baited bull, jostling a skirmishing, forcing couples asunder, 
stumbling here against a prayer-desk, there kicking a stool from under 
an old lady’s seat. 

It was well for him that Christmas-eve is a season for mutual for- 
bearance, or else, in despite of his broad shoulders and great muscular 
strength, he might have drawn upon himself more quarrels than he had, 
at that moment, leisure to settle. He passed on unchallenged, by a rare 
luck, and perfectly heedless of the angry looks that féllowed him in his 
mad and apparently objectless career. He made twice the tour of the 
church—twice forced his way to the very steps of the altar—twice stood 
in front of the stage of the stable-show : his cloak was almost torn from 
his shoulders, and his hat had been squeezed into the shape of a pancake. 

With not one of the folds in her velvet gown crumpled, the veiled 
figure still scudded before him. Her motion was not mere walk; she 
seemed to move in cadence, keeping time with the swelling organ strains 
with which the vast edifice was now trembling. 

She had twice gone the round of the church, and was now on the point 
of once more emerging from the dense multitude ; her follower’s heart 
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beat joyously as he flattered himself she was now making straight for the 
door. He redoubled his efforts to extricate himself from the last rows of 
the pressing people. He breathed freely: yet one desperate rush—and 
he stood by the stranger’s side. 

On that very instant the organ peal stopped suddenly short ; and the 
tinkling of the little silver bell gave sign of the elevation of the Host. 

The whole crowd fell upon their faces. The black lady moved a few 
steps further—only a few hurried — and she stood right on the 
“Loyers’ Slab.” There she stood, and suddenly faced her pursuer. 
He had already stretched forth his hand to lift up her veil, when she 
removed it. herself. 

She removed her veil, and—shall I describe what features she revealed 
to the astonished gaze of Natale Gennari? They were the rigid brow, 
the staring glassy eyes, the dropping jaw of a recent corpse ! 

Those eyes flashed with a transient light : the livid lips moved and 
uttered a faint scream of “ Jesus Maria!” Gennari re-echoed that 
scream, and sank overpowered over the tombstone. It was Ginevra!— 
The Christmas-born libertine had seen the ghost he had the rashness to 
evoke ! ! 

His friends, who had repeatedly lost sight of him in the crowd, had 
just come up with him at this last extremity. They raised him from 
the ground, and had no slight trouble to bring him to his senses. 
Longer time elapsed ere he had so far recovered as to allude to his 
adventure, and to give the particulars upon which we have grounded 
our narrative. 

He is a married man now, and the head of a family of his own. He 
takes good care to keep “holy” the Christmas night, and sits down to 
supper with his own and his friends’ children as soberly and rationally as 
his worthy father ever did before him. 








A DRIFT-LOG ON THE MISSISSIPPI, 
BY ZEBEDEE HICKORY. 
Cuapter VI. 

A WARNING—ROCKS AHEAD. 


Don John. If you dare not trust that you see, confess not that you know. If 
you will follow me, I will show you enough; and when you have seen more, and 
heard more, proceed accordingly.— Much Ado about Nothing. 


He drove off with the intention of returning to explain the reason of 
his detention. He was fatigued with his day’s work. He had scarcely 
broken his fast since the morning, and, overpowered by the heat of the 
day, he was faint and weary. In passing through the town, the cab 
came to a sudden stop, and Mr. Underwood’s head appeared in the 
window. 

“ We are waiting for you,” said that gentleman. 

“T cannot come just now,” replied Selborne; “I am on important 
business.” 

“It must be now or never,” said Mr. Underwood. 
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“ Well, get in,” said Selborne, impatiently. “I hope we shall not 
be long.” 
“You will be of a different opinion presently,” answered his com- 


panion. 
They drove to a small house in the suburbs, where the latter person 


jumped out and rapped at the door. A little girl yA and let 
them in. Acciden lancing down as he passed, frey recog- 
nised the child whom he rescued from the fire on the night of his 


arrival. 

‘“‘ How did you come here ?”’ said he, putting his hand on her head. 

‘“‘ We live here,” said she. 

“ We!” said Selborne. “ Who are we?” 

‘¢ Mother and I,” said the child. 

‘‘In fact, the people who keep the rooms,” interposed Mr. Underwood, 
impatiently, at the same time pushing the girl out, and locking the 
door after her. At another door in the same room Mr. Underwood 
tapped softly. It was stealthily opened, and a head appeared. 

*¢ Are you all there ?” said the first person. 

The head took a short survey of our hero, and then said, “ Yes; you 
can come in.” 

Four persons were seated at a table. One was a thin, sallow, cada- 
verous creature, with emaciated hands and hollow cheeks, with parched 
lips and bloodshot eyes, and who spoke in hollow accents. To every 
word he uttered the others listened in a species of entranced admiration, 
and as he went on with his story they glanced from him to our hero, as 
if to mark the effect of the narration on him. 

He told how, possessed of a clue from the Indians, he had hunted 
over mountains, and waded through rivers, scorched with the sun, 
smitten with swamp fevers, and sometimes almost perished for lack of 
food—how, with the one object of his life, he had raked the gurgling 
streams, and picked out of rocks the precious metal in solid lumps. 

He further said that they intended to start on the morrow for the 
Sabine river, to proceed thence through Texas, where they would join a 
corps of volunteers, and proceed up the Rio Grande to Santa Fé in 
New Mexico, whence they would diverge upon the old Spanish road 
through the Indian country. In spite of his fatigue, Selborne be- 
came interested beyond measure; and the time passed away so quickly, 
that it was near midnight before he thought of going. At the door 
the following conversation took place betwixt Mr. Underwood and 
himself. 

* You will join us?” said the former. 

“T will answer you to-morrow morning.” 

“ You can decide as well to-night.” 

* But I do not choose to decide to-night.” 

“ How do I know, then, what use you will make of the information 
you could not have obtained but for me ?” 

“| have given you every assurance that an honest man can give,” 
said Selborne. “If you think I would betray you, it is too late for 
you now to recover your false step.” And he jumped into the cab, and 


drove away. 3 
“Not quite too late, my fine fellow,” said the other when he had 


gone. 
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Arriving at the hotel, our hero discussed a chop and some bottled 
porter, and then proceeded to his room to enjoy a quiet cigar. An idea 
started at this moment. ‘Texas, these people said. It was a Texas 
boat in which Mr. Mudge was. Can there be any connexion between 
them? No, it can only be a coincidence.” But, by an odd train of 
thought, his mind turned to the robbery of the previous night, and he 
was in the midst of a brown study, when he was informed that a gen- 
tleman below wished to see him. 

“Oh! very well; ask him to step up here.” 

Enter Mr. Snag, in evening costume. 

“Hallo!” said that gentleman; “retiring to private life ?” 

Selborne replied that he had been busy all day, and was taking a quiet 
smoke. 

“ Quite right,” said his friend ; “ wooding up, I guess. If you have 
another cigar, give it me, and I will tell you something.” 

The cigar was handed over and lighted. Mr. Snag produced a pocket- 
book, and, drawing thence a highly ornamented card, presented it to our 
hero, telling him to read it. 

“ What is this?” said Selborne. ‘ Ticket—masked ball ? Why, it’s 
to-night !” 

“T know it,” said Mr. Snag. “I have come for you, and you must 
go with me.” 

“T can’t to-night; itis too late. Besides, I have no costume,” said 
Godfrey. 

“Tl lend you a domino; you'll:want no other costume,” said his friend. 

After some reluctance on Selborne’s part, which was at last overcome, 
he proceeded to dress, and the lapse of half an hour found them both on 
the staircase of the Assembly-rooms. 

The ball had commenced at nine o’clock, so that they were in tolerable 
time. 

“ Now,” said Mr. Snag, ‘‘ there is a head-dress of blue flowers that I 
am going to dance with when it is disengaged, and then we separate. 
You must try to get along somehow. You see that little girl with the 
white mask and chaplet of pearls ? she waltzes some, I tell you. A nice 
partner for you. You had better go and ask her.” 

‘Who will introduce me?” said Selborne. 

“Introduce yourself,” said his friend. ‘ You don’t need an introduc- 
tion at a masked ball, I reckon.” 

‘* Are they all ladies, here ?”” inquired Selborne. 

“The best in the city, sir,” replied Mr. Snag. 

** Is there no danger of their being insulted in a mixed company like 
this ?” 

** We don’t insult our females in this country,” said Mr. Snag. “T 
guess, if any one insults a lady here, he will get ‘ cracked off’ mighty 
quick. But I see the blue flowers a settin’ all alone. Good bye; take 
care of yourself.” 

Selborne stood awhile, as the various couples whirled past him in the 
waltz. There were some fancy costumes of simple character, such as 
flower-girls and Greek maideus, which formed an agreeable variety in 
the scene. The band was choice, and the room handsome and lofty. By- 
and-bye the number of couples dwindled down to two or three, om showed 
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no symptoms of increasing ; and the music ceased. Godfrey had his eye 
on the chaplet of pearls, and saw the fair owner led to a seat. 
He approached, and requested the honour. 


The chaplet acquiesced. 
“ Shall we walk ‘meanwhile ?” said she, rising and taking his arm. 
‘* This is a sight, is it not ?” 


“It would be much prettier if the ladies had not those odious masks,” 
said Selborne. 

** How do you know they do not conceal something which will not bear 
the light ?” 

“lt is my impression that the lady with the chaplet thinks otherwise,” 
said he. 

“Then you accuse me of vanity,” said she. 

“Far from it,” he replied ; “ but something tells me that vanity might 
be excusable in such a case.” 

“ Do they pay compliments in that way in your country?” said she, 
laughing. 

“* My country!” replied he. ‘ How do you know that this is not my 
country ?” 

“Your dress, your speech, everything proclaims you. Your people 
are like Cain—they have a mark on their foreheads which every one 
may know.” 

“Not, I trust,” said Godfrey, “like Cain, with a mark of guilt ?” 

* No; but with a mark of—” Here she paused. 

“© Go on,” said he; “ a mark of— ?” 

“| ought not to tell you; it will make you vain.” 

“If you intend to pay me a compliment, I fear I shall be very vain,” 
said our hero. 

“No, not quite so bad as that ; but there is a mixture of ingenuous- 
ness and reserve, of simplicity and pride, that distinguishes them.” 

“ Not bad national features either,” said he. ‘ But you have not told 
me whom you take me to be.” 

‘It is not necessary to tell you that you are an Englishman.” 

After one or two dances, a man with a black domino and a great 
beard took Selborne’s fair partner away. Our hero eyed him with great 
disgust, and then set off in search of another partner; but ever and 
anon followed the chaplet of pearls with his eyes round the room. At 
length supper was announced. The owner of the chaplet was seated, and 
the man with the beard standing by her chair. 

“ Now for it,” thought Selborne. “T’ll take her from that ugly 
fellow.—May I have the happiness of taking you to supper?” said he. 

He felt that Bigbeard was scowling awfully under his domino. 

“ You are progressing,” said the lady, as she walked away with him. 
‘It was only an honour a little while ago, it is a happmmess now.” 

“ This is an age of progress,” said Godfrey. 

* Do you know that man whom we have just left ?” said she. 

“‘ No,” replied he ; “ nor do I care to do so.” 

“He knows you,” she replied. ‘ He has noticed you all the evening. 
I want to ask you a question,” she continued, in a low voice. ‘“ Choose 
some moment of interval—say after supper.” 

“‘ Mystery!” said he, “ Vhy not now f” 
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“‘ Hush! not now,” replied she, glancing over her shoulder. 

Selborne looked behind, and saw Bigbeard at no great distance. 
Notwithstanding his good company, our hero found himself getti 
drowsy at the table; and to drive off the feeling, " himself plenti- 
fully to wine. So that, when he once began to talk, he became very 

eloquent. 

t I see some persons leaving the room,” said his fair partner at length. 
* Suppose we go?” 

They proceeded to one of the ante-rooms. The lady seated herself, 
and motioned him beside her; a command which he shepel saying at 
the same time, 

‘‘ Now for this mystery, this momentous question.” 

“‘ T fear,” said she, seriously, “that you will find it more momentous 
than you anticipate. Will you promise to answer my questions without 
reservation and without inquiry ?” 

Godfrey replied that he was fearful of making a contract which it 
might be difficult to keep. 

“Tush! I am serious,” said she, impatiently. ‘ Reach me that pack 
of cards.” 

‘He did so. Selecting some, she pretended to consult them. 

* You arérecently from England ?”’ said she, appearing to read. 

“T am.” 

** You have received an appointment in the state department ?” 

He inclined his head. 

“ Did any unusual occurrence happen to you last night ?” 

‘** A very unusual occurrence,”’ said he, in some surprise. 

* Name it.” 

He told the case of the robbery. 

*“ Ah!” said she, with a start. 

He listened without speaking, and with an interest which was too real 
to be concealed, and only nodded in corroboration of her remarks as she 
proceeded. 

“You are on the eve of an adventure, dazzling in prospect, and mo- 
mentous in more respects than one. Hush! hear me out,” said she, 
seeing Godfrey was about to interrupt her. ‘ The interests, perhaps the 
‘safety, of more than yourself hang upon this step. And now that I 
have shown you that | possess a knowledge greater than your own, you 
will be satistied that I have other motives than curiosity when I ask you 


for your name and address.” , 
Selborne drew a card from his pocket, and wrote the address in 
pencil. 


“ Now unmask,”’ said she. 

He removed the domino with no little anxiety. 

“I am right,” said she, rising, and throwing the cards from her. 
“‘ Mr. Selborne,” she said, speaking earnestly, “ you are the victim of 
treachery. Be warned.” 

* Alas, madam! of what use this warning, if I know not by whom I 
am threatened?” 
_ “Tcannot tell you—I dare not tell you,” said she, passionately. “ But 
it is true, as I live.” 
She was silent for some time. 
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“ Dear madam,” said Godfrey at length, “who you are that thus 
take an interest in my fate I know not, nor why. Your motives are 
friendly, I am convinced. I believe that a dark purpose can never be 
in so fair a form. Pardon me,” said he, taking her hand : 
“as I am ignorant of your modes of access to this knowledge of my 
concerns, give me some clue to this treachery, and permit me at least to 
know whom I have to thank; let me know what good angel takes an 
interest in my unworthy fortunes, and, as I am a man, no unhandsome 
use shall be made of your confidence.” 

‘Tt cannot be; do not ask me,” said she, shaking herhead. “I am 

ur friend from a sense of justice, nothing more,” she added. 

“ Forgive me,” said he, earnestly, “if 1 say that this interview cannot 
terminate here. Your beauty—I am sure you are beautiful” (here she 
turned away her head)—“ your friendship for one of uncertain fortunes, 
tempt me to hope that a sense of justice may be supplanted by friend- 
ship of a more interesting nature, when this mystery is explained, and 
when happier days shall permit us to renew the intercourse.” 

Some part of our hero’s eloquence was attributable to the wine he had 
taken during supper. 

“ Rise, sir!” said she, in terror. Selborne had thrown himself on one 
knee. “ This must not be. For your own, for my sake, rise from that 
agenine You must not misconstrue my conduct in this affair. That would 

an unworthy use of my confidence.” 

Godfrey obeyed. 

** At least,” said he, “ permit me to see my monitor.” 

She complied so far as to lower her mask, disclosing a pair of beautiful 
eyes, which were large and dark, and, as he thought afterwards, filled with 
tears. 

“ And now,” said she, with assumed gaiety, replacing the mask; “ the 


confidence has gone as far as it may, except in one respect. Tell me, 
have you heard from home?” 


** Not yet,” he ace 

* T feared as much,” said she. ‘ And your letters would be addressed 
bene” eS 

‘“¢ Mr. Forrest,” he answered. 

“Then lose no time in seeing him to-morrow. Have you any other 
friend on whom you can rely?” 


He replied, after a pause, ‘I am afraid none on whose experience I can 
depend.” 

“* Who came here with you to-night?” 

He named Mr. Snag, adding that he had not known him long. 

* You may trust him,” said she. ‘He isknowntome. Tell him all 
but of this interview. And now we part. You may hear from me again. 
Any messenger producing this token is trustworthy’—(drawing a ring 
from her finger)— but is not to be questioned. Farewell !” 

She extended her hand, which he pressed to his lips. She hastily 
withdrew it and escaped from the room. He then sought out Mr. Snag, 
and, telling him that he had some matters of importance to communicate 
in the morning, left the rooms and made his way homeward with a 
throbbing pulse. 


It may easily be surmised that, in consequence of the night’s employ- 
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ment, our hero was not up with the lark next morning. When he 
awakened he had a ect 4 recollection of the events of the preceding 
day, and a vivid consciousness of some threatened evil which he had to 
discover. A neighbouring clock struck ten before he was fairly awake; 
and he sprang up and dressed himself. A very short time elapsed be- 
fore he presented himself to Mr. Forrest in his sanctum. 

“ Letters—letters?” said that gentleman, pondering. ‘Let me see. 
There were letters for you. A large despatch marked ‘important,’ and 
some others, and they were all delivered to your order.” 

“My order!” exclaimed Selborne, in surprise. I never gave any 
order.” 

‘«‘ You surprise me,” said Mr. Forrest, calling one of the clerks, and 

uesting him to produce the order in question. A slip of paper was 
brought out and handed to Selborne. 

The order was written in the third person, and requested a delive 


‘to the bearer of the despatches in consequence of the ill health of him 


to whom they were addressed. Mr. Forrest then stated that the order 
had been presented by two individuals, one of whom, by the description, 
must have been Mr. Mudge, and that he (Mr. Forrest) had demurred 
for some time, but, having no means of denying the authenticity of the 
handwriting, he had at length consented to the delivery of the papers. 

‘But this is a forgery,” said Godfrey. 

“Tam extremely concerned to hear it,” said Mr. Forrest. ‘There 
was a'letter of advice accompanying them addressed to myself, which 
you shall see. And stay,—a letter came for you this morning.” 

Both were handed over to our hero, who, anxious to hear from home, 
tore open the one for himself, which was in his sister's handwriting. — It 
was very brief, referred him to previous epistles for information respecting 
some recent events, and concluded with this remarkable postscript :— 

‘A Mr. Underwood has lately, to our great vexation, obtained an 
unaccountable influence over your father; and we have, with extreme 
distress, just learned that he accompanies the mail which carries the 
packet to which your poor father attaches so much importance. You 
were not wont to despise my cautions. Beware of this man.” 

The letter of advice made reference to a credit for a thousand 
dollars in Selborne’s favour, which one of his letters contained, and also 
presumed that the party named “ would consult with Mr. Forrest re- 
garding some business matters spoken of therein.” 

“ Nothing can exceed my sorrow for this occurrence,” said Mr. For- 
rest, kindly. ‘I have been extremely remiss in delivering the papers 
on a written authority. The only thing that remains to be done is to 
ascertain whether the bill has been presented, and then to endeavour to 
discover the criminals, of whom, it appears, you know something. In 
this search I will cheerfully assist you to the best of my power, and will 
go with you to the bank for that purpose.” 

On calling at the bank, the fetter of credit in question was shown 
them, endorsed with a forged signature of Selborne’s name; and the 
cashier informed them that it had been paid only the day before. 
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T H E PIS KIE S& 
A Corniso LEGEND. 


BEING THE THIRD STORY OF “THE LITTLE OLD MAN,” 
AS RECOUNTED 
By Farner Poop es, P. P. 


CuaprtTer I. 
THE PAGE. 


Lonea—long ago, when the Lord of Chyvarton—which meaneth “ the 
castle on the green hill”—lived in Castle-an-Dinas, and long before 
Henry-de-la-Pomroy attacked St. Michael’s Mount and turned out the 
monks, who were obliged to take shelter in the little market-town of 
Marcaiew, as it was then called, but whose proper name was* “ Marhas- 
diow,” or Thursday's Market, as the people held their market on that day— 

“Ts that the little rubbishing place they call Market Jew?” said I. 

“That’s not the way you should speak of an ancient place,” said the 
little man, frowning. ‘I don’t like it ; there's too much of that sort of 
thing now-a-day. Ifit were not for your ancient places, and ancient 
institutions, you would never have been what you are.” 

And when Theodore dwelt in his castle at Riviere, and was the sove- . 
reign Prince of Cornwall, there was a page who waited upon Theodore ; 
he was a handsome youth, and of noble parentage ; his name was Arthur 
Tremayne. Now it so happened that this young gentleman, in his 
comings and goings to and from Riviere Castle to Castle-an-Dinas, with 
messages and so forth, had many opportunities of seeing the Lord of 
Chyvarton’s daughter Katharine ; and as Katharine was very pretty, it 
was no great wonder that master Arthur should fall in love with her. 

“* Humph !” said I. 

** Humph !” said the little old man. “What are you humphing 
about? Didn't you fall in love with your wife before you married her ?” 

“ Yes, £ did; but all people do not. Some marry for money—some for 
titles—some for beauty—and some because their parents make them.” 

“ Fools!” yelled the little fellow in a furious passion ; ‘ what right have 
such people to expect happiness ? If they do, they seldom get it. How 
dare they prostitute that holy rite by wedding for aught but affection— 
that highest gift that God did give to man? And what right has 
he to the name of parent who compels his child to kneel at the altar of 
God and commit deliberate perjury? I tell you,” said the old man, and 
he reddened with his theme, and I could have hugged him for it, “ there’s 
@ curse on the head of him who sells his child for gold.” 

So master Arthur was in love with Katharine. He kept his secret to 
himself—he loved the maid too well to gain her love, and disturb her 
= of mind, when he knew he was but a page ; and how he longed to 

o some deed of valour and be made a knight—and how he pictured to 
himself the joy of winning then her love, and asking the Lord of Chy- 


* In the “ Doomesday Survey” it is called “'Tremarastol, i. e. Market-town of 
the Monastery.” 
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yarton for her hand! He knew it were useless as a page ; the proud lord 
would spurn him from his doors ; and then some thoughts would steal 
o’er his mind lest the young St. Allen, who was very handsome, and who, 
it was whispered, was i ot favourite with the Lord of Chyvarton, 
should carry off Miss arine. All this made Master Page exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable. However, he kept his secret. But one fine morn- 
ing Theodore took it into his head to have a hunt, and young Arthur 
was summoned to attend his master, to assist in equipping him. ‘‘ Now,” 
thought he, “if I can only get off going to this detestable hunt, | shall 
have all the day to myself, and then—” 
- With this, Arthur entered his master's presence. 

“ Ah! boy,” said Theodore, in high spirits ; “ we'll have rare sport 
to-day. See how the mist is hanging on the God-al-gan hills, and the 
warm southern breeze just ruffling the leaves.” 

“‘ But will you not, my liege lord, go to see the launch of the Victor 
at St. Erth? See how the people are flocking to the sight !” 

And in truth the old bridge was crowded with the folks from far and 
near, and the vessels lying alongside the wharf were gaily decked with 

of many a hue. 

“Ah!” said Theodore, “and there goes the vessel of that pompous 
old fellow the Lord of St. Ives. Boy, I'll to the hunt, and thou shalt 

too.” 

“J, my lord ?” 

“Yes, you. Why, what’s the matter with the boy? Why, thou wert 
wont to be always craving to go to the hunt. Ah! There is some 
fair damsel amid yonder throng that thou wouldst fain see no harm 
happen to.” 

“Indeed, indeed, my lord, you are wrong; fain would I go and see 
the hunt, but—I—” 

“What, boy?” said Theodore, sternly. 

“‘T am ill at ease; I—” 

Jl at ease! What right hast thou, or any other scapegrace of a 
page, to be aught else. And now I bethink me, that proud young 
minx Katharine, the Lord of Chyvarton’s daughter, is to be queen of the 
launch. But what art thou about? thou hast been buckling two spurs 
upon one heel. Thou wert over-lavish of the mulled sack last night. But 
stay ; now I look at thee, thou art pale. Nay, my poor boy, thou shalt 
not go to the hunt; I did thee foul injustice ; it was mine own imprudence 
that would urge thee on beyond thy strength at ‘hurling’ yester e’en. 
There—there, leave me, and go to thy room and quiet thyself; Ronald 
shall do thine office.” 

Master Arthur was too glad to escape, and went to his room, and 
there remained till Theodore and his train had left the castle. Anxiously 
did the page watch through the loop-hole of the tower where his chamber 
was, to see the last of the train disappear; and when the last retainer had 
turned the corner of Riviere hill, he could contain himself no longer. 

“ Bravo! bravo!” he shouted, as he flung his cap from one end of the 
chamber to the other. “Now for the launch, and then I shall see my 
own—”’ 

_“* Maister Arthur,” said a shrill thin voice, the owner of which imme- 
diately — at the door—* Maister Arthur, the’rt poorly like to- 
day—unkeenly too; no hunt, no launch, and they taalkest that the 
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dafter o’ Laard Chyvarton is to be theer; thee art roight to sta at 
home.” 

“I’m qyite well now, good Prudence.” 

‘No, no; thea’t no well at aal. Tha Laard Theodore said I was on 


no account to let thee foorth. Good-now-en, what's coom to thee ?”’ said 


the old woman, as Arthur opened a wardrobe and took out a most gay 
attire. 

‘Come tome! Why, I’m well now; I’m going to see the launch ; 
it is the first we have had since I have been here.” 

“The’rt not going to see tha laanch. Why, the’rt sa waak like, 
thee’st get scaat aal to miggens in the powers o’ people, an Doctor 
Maakemwuss is cooming to see tha.” 

“ Doctor!” roared the unfortunate page. “I want no doctor.” 

“Is, but a do, an tha shuss’nt go theer; an plaase, sure here's tha 
doctor cooming a tarving and teering for dear life.” 

Presently the doctor was heard coming up the turret-stairs, each jingle 
of his spurs going to the page’s heart. There was a savage malicious 
jingle in those spurs, too, that no one liked to hear, it never boded good. 

r Makemwuss was an oddity ; he was, to use a quaint term, of a 
“cranky” nature, and always contradicted everybody upon every topic. It 
was said he was clever, and, as he was the chirurgeon to Theodore, it is but 
fair to suppose he was. He had a thin, long face, with a sour-tempered, 
up-turned nose, which gave one the idea that the said nose had been all 
its life trying to raise itself above the reach of the abominable compounds 
its master was in the habit of mixing, and had never succeeded. He 
always carried a heavy stick given him by Theodore, and surmounted 
with gold; he used to say his stick ruled the three most unruly things in 
creation, —his patients, his mule, and his wife. 

“ Well, Master Page, what’s the matter with you? The Lord Theodore 
said I was to come as fast as my old legs could carry me. Old, indeed! 
old ! and now my old legs have come, I say, what’s the matter with you?” 

“ Nothing, good doctor—nothing. The Lord Theodore was in error.” 

“The Lord Theodore is never in error, you scapegrace ; if he says 
you're ill, it’s your duty to be ill, and ill you are, and ill you shall be. 
Ah! I see!” as the page began to get wroth,—“ fever—bleed—a quart 
—more—bring a bucket, you there.” 

** Old fool!” shouted the page, as he sprang past the doctor, whom 
he overturned into a washing-tray that happened to be there. 

Old Prudence held up her hands in astonishment. ‘ He’s maazed, 
maazed as a Maarch heer. Laard a masy on us, what ul becoom of us?” 

** Come of us? you doting, withered old thing of a feminine!” said the 
half-drenched doctor, rising in great wrath. ‘ Come of us? come of him, 
you mean; he isin a raging fever. But, stay; I have it, Lhave it—the young 
scapegrace ; it’s all a trick; he stayed at home, shamming, in order to 
to the launch: but I'll be even with him—Z'll be there. The Lord Theo- 
dore said I was to watch him, and so I will.” Saying which, the enraged 
man of physic recovered his hat and cane, and went grumbling down the 
turret-stairs, his spurs jingling more savagely than ever; growling, “If 
he has a fever it will kill him—that’s some comfort ; if he doesn’t, he’ll 
have an abscess inside.” 


Poor Prudence set the washing to rights, wiped up the water, moaning 
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and shaking her head in a most mysterious way,—‘‘ Laard a masy on 
us, pure cheeld, to think of his going aal his life with an absalom inside 
him, pure dear !” 


Cuaprter II. 


TELLETH HOW MASTER ARTHUR MADE HIS ACQUAINTANCE WITH THE 
PISKIES. 


Tue sun had just sunk behind the high range of hills of Towednack 
as Master Arthur, who had been frolicking the day away in seeing the 
launch and then paying a visit to Castle-an-Dinas—what faces these 
pages have !—was wending his way homewards, thinking how he should 
fare when he got to Riviere Castle. He was just beginning to ascend 
Trecrobben Hill when he met Richard Kellio, the tin-washer. 

“ Hillo, Maaster Arthur! were beest a going en, eh ?—art a hastes ?” 

“Why, I have been out all day without leave, and—” 

“Ah! is sure--theer now, I thogt as mooch; theest aal the look 
of it. How’s Miss Katern, eh?—ha! ha! But coom, coom; tha waast 
heer; [ll gie thee a drap of metheglin that'll cheer the heart o’ thee.” 

The moon was rising over Cairn-Brae as the page left Richard’s 
house; there was little wind, but yet the clouds were flying fast and 
thickly, now obscuring the light and making all around dark and gloomy, 
then letting the bright moonbeams flash on hill and vale. 

“Strange!” said the page to himself, as he toiled up the steep hill 
covered with huge rocks, making the best of his way while the moon- 
light lasted, and pausing till the dark shadows passed away, lest he 
should break his shins against some block of granite. “Strange! I 
have heard of such things; I wonder if they would help me. They 
say the small people always take pleasure in helping those in trouble ; 
and never was any one in greater trouble than I. Sure to get a scolding 
when I get home, and played the truant to no purpose. I wonder why 
Miss Katharine was so cool to-day ? it is that puppy St. Allen. The 
next time I play quarterstaff with him I'll be courteous, I will—I’il take 
all his raps for nothing. If I don’t break his head, I am no page, 
though I be sent to the dungeon for it.” 

“Krischk, krischk!’ The page started; he looked; the moon was 
then overclouded, not a thing could he see. 

“ Oh, it is nothing,”’ said he. 

“ Krischk, krischk !”’ 

“‘ Who’s there, eh?” 

“* Krischk, krischk !” 

“ Ah! it won’t do, Dick; I see you.” 

“Krischk, krischk!” This time the sounds were so faint that the 
page exclaimed, 

“What a fool Iam! they are nothing but grasshoppers after all.” 

“ Krischk, krischk, krischk, krischk,” came from all sides, to the 
astonishment of the page, and he could hear a low fat chuckle, as if it 
came from some very diminutive turtle-fed alderman troubled with the 
asthma. The cloud that had till then obscured the moon passed away, 
and the landscape was again lighted up. The page anxiously gazed 
around, when, to his surprise, he found himself in the midst of as queer 
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a p as ever met mortal eye. They were about a foot high; here 
there was one, perhaps, about eighteen inches. He rubbed his eyes 
and looked again. Yes! it was no vision: there they were, skipping 
and grimacing in every possible manner, and the perpetual “ Krischk, 
kriscbk, Krishi,” going on in a way that perfectly bewildered him. 

“Ho! ho! ho!” laughed the same fat voice; “ Master Page sees us 
at last.” 

“ Hee! hee! hee!” chimed in a little, thin pisky, who seemed to have 
lived all his life on frosty dew. 

[Hang that way-warden, who is kicking up such a row under my 
window! Who's to write? ‘ Will you have the kindness, sir, to spe 
in a lower tone ?” 

“ Sir, I can’'t—I'm the way-warden, sir—the street is in a disgrace- 
ful state—the ‘ Health of Towns Bill,’ sir—the ‘ Health of Towns Bill,’ 
sir.” 

“ Well, sir, if covering up my street with sand, and letting all the 
filth flow over and through it, is part of the ‘ Health of Towns Bill,’ I 
shall go to the ‘ diggins.’ ” 

It was no use. I went to bed; and it rang in my ears all the night— 
“T am the way-warden, sir.” Strange fellows are these same way- 
wardens. What a fuss they make! how they pull up streets, and how 
they pull up people, and how little they drain the places! With what 
keenness of scent they detect a vetted pigsty ; and how they grumble 
at an elderly female pig, the mother of a large family, for being in so 
odoriferous a condition ! 

“That pig, sir,” said one of these gentlemen, in a glazed hat, an 
abbreviated coat, his hands in his pockets, and his eyes twinkling with 
cleanly indignation, “that pig, sir, is a disgrace ; she lives in the midst 
of her own filth—does not seem to care a bit about it.” 

The way-warden was right; the pig was living in its own filth. But 
is poor piggy alone? Walk through our towns and villages, and man 
a human pig may be seen wallowing in its mire. Speak to them ; tell 
them there is disease in every puddle—death in that reeking pile. Say 
to them, “ The Destroyer is on his way ; his delight is in that putrient 
ditch; he revels in that stench; cleanliness he detests; he hates the 
sight of soap ; he avoids all running brooks ; whitewash, like some other 
gentlemen, he takes as a personal insult, and turns his back upon it.” 
Tell them all this—but the human pig still wallows in its mire. ] 

The page turned first this way, then that, not knowing what to say or 
what to do. 

“Master Page,” said the owner of the small fat voice, advancing 
from the throng, “you are in a bit of a pickle. St. Allen is not so 
bad-looking, is he ?” vn 

* Confo—” 

“ Hush!” said the fat pisky: “that is not the way. If you had not 
been a stupid, instead of abusing him to-day, you would have praised 
him, spoke of his valorous deeds, of his liberality, of his—” 

“Valorous deeds!” broke in the page ; “what valorous deeds did 
he ever do, except taking pers of my situation and breaking my 
head, because he knew well I not return it? Liberality! When 


was he liberal, except at the expense of other people's pockets 
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‘“‘ There—there now—there it is with you wild, know-nothing pages. 
Doesn’t Miss Katharine know all this as well as you? But you men 
never will understand that it seems to give them pleasure to contradict 
and tease those whom they love best; they do not take the trouble 
with those whom they do not.” 

“ Ah!” said the page; “I dare say you understand them.” 

‘J should think so,” said the fat pisky, with a knowing wink, and 
giving his hare-bell hat a set on one side; ‘‘I should think so.” 

“He! he! he!” said the thin liver on frosty dew, rubbing his little 
skeleton hands. ‘ How is it, Master Uranack, that Miss Heart's-Delight 
leads you such a dance?” 

“‘ Get out!” said the fat pisky, giving him a kick with his two-inch leg. 
“ Don’t you know, you miserable thin thing that a dumbledorry knocked 
over the other night, that pisky girls are five times as troublesome as 
mortal ones? and they are bad enough in all conscience, are they not, 
Master Page, eh?” 

The page was silent. 

** Only see now,” continued the fat pisky ; the fellow won’t say a word 
against her after all.” > 

A bright gleam of light suddenly appeared: it seemed like the most 
brilliant star. The piskies immediately hurried to it, and commenced 


chanting — 
. Lightly, lightly tread the heath; 
Yonder is our master’s call. 
What ho! above, around, beneath, 
Piskies, hasten, “ ONE AND ALL.”* 


And as they sang they formed a circle around the page, and, still ap- 
j proaching the light, he seemed compelled by some mysterious influence 
ia to go with them; and as they came closer to the light, which almost 
if dazzled him, they changed their song. 
3 The slimy snail is creeping, 
The bat is on the wing; 
Why is Sir Page not sleeping, 
But in our fairy ring? 


First Pisxy. 
He has wander’d away from his master’s hall, 


Seconp Pisky. 
To seek a lady’s bower. 


Tarrp Pisky. 
He has cheated a doctor thin and tall. 


Cuorvs. 
SirJPage, you are in our power. 


The page observed that as they advanced towards the light it receded, 
till at last it came to a huge block of granite, that seemed to form a sort 
of wall, nearly at the top of Trecrobben Hill, and the instant it came to it 
it — in two, like folding doors. If the page had been rised 
before, he was completely, as they say here, “‘mazzled” now. Before 
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him seemed an interminable hall, self-illuminated to all for, 
a pale crimson light pervaded the whole, yet w it came 

could not be seen; but changing as the distance increased into the various 
a 


till it ended in a pale lambent azure, at the extreme point 
of which could still be seen the star that had guided them; and the page 
observed that as the piskies entered the portal they became the size of 
ordinary individuals. Presently the star was seen to be coming nearer 
and nearer, and as it advanced the various hues of light were absorbed in 
the dazzling brightness that seemed to surround it, beneath which was a 
man, toalla but who was, in truth, no other than the King of 
the Piskies. On his head he wore a tire of gold, on which was written, in 
letters of light, “ One and all.” And the page observed that each pisky 
had the same motto on his breast. 

All bowed low before Galluidoc, the King of the Piskies. 

The king continued to advance towards the page, whose knees began 
to shake, and he wished in his heart he had never left Riviere Castle. 

* Elo why clapier Kernuack?’”* said the king, with a frown, to the page, 
who stood aghast. 

“ Our king asks you if you speak Cornish, said the fat pisky; “ and as 
you can’t, you had better mind your P’s and Q’s, for he has little favour 
towards those who do not.” 

“ [—I—I—” stammered the page,; “ I—” 

‘¢ Fledz hep skeeanz,”+ broke in the king. 

“ Uranack,” said the king to the fat pisky. 

“Tho ve guz gavyaz izal,’’} Bd ate 
hands on his waistcoat and bowing low. 

“ Waistcoat!" said I. ‘* When on earth did piskies wear waistcoats?” 

“ Hold your stupid tongue!” screamed the little wretch: “ if he had not 
a waistcoat, hadn’t he got a stom—” 

“Oh, I gs comprehend,” said I. “ I see exactly. You thought 
it would not be polite—you—” 

‘“* Now, jackanapes, are you going to write?” 

** Cawzow do've,”§ said the king. 

“* Menjam, O Materyn,”|| answered the pisky, advancing towards the 
king, with whom he seemed to hold a short conversation. After a little 
time, the fat pisky, with a low bow, retired. The king waved his hand ; 
a mist seemed to spread over the vast hall; presently forms were seen, in- 
distinct at first, but gradually becoming plainer, till, to the surprise of 
the page, he recognised the form of the fair Katharine, and at her feet 
another form which he instantly recognised as young St. Allen. The 
maiden seemed to repulse him ; he attempted to seize her hand, which she 
hastily drew away. Presently a third form approached ; it was the stern 
Lord of Chyvarton ; his brow was lpwering, he seemed to shake with 
passion, and to be commanding her to acquiesce; still the maiden 
would not. Her father made a sign, when two attendants entered, and, 
seizing her, bore her from the spot. The mist dissolved, and the hall, the 
piskies, and their king were as nk as they were before. During this 
strange scene it was with difficulty the page could help springing forth to the 
rescue of the phantom maiden, and was on the eve of doing so once or 


the fat pisky, placing his 
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twice, had not the fat pisky, who kept at his side, given him signs to be 
quiet. The king seemed to smile on him as he slightly bent his head and 
said, ‘‘ Karenza whelas karenza—Bene tu gail mmediately all was 
dark, and the page found himself just were he was when he first heard the 
“ Krischk, krischk” of the piskies, and as he proceeded on his way almost 
bewildered he heard small voices chanting, 
“ Cheer up, cheer up, Sir Page; 
The darkest night hath a morn, 
But the troubles of life, 
And the world’s dark strife, 
By mortals must be borne. 
Wouldst thou free the captive maid, 
Call the piskies to thine aid; 
For whether in earth, or air, or sea, 
Our king commands to follow thee. 
“ Well,” said the page, half aloud, “if they could only catch that 
meddling old fool Makemwuss, I wish they would serve him out.” And 
he heard the merry “ Ho! ho! ho!” of his fat friend. 


Cuaprter III. 


SHOWETH HOW DOCTOR MAKEMWUSS FOLLOWED MASTER ARTHUR, 
WHEREIN HE ALSO MAKETH ACQUAINTANCE WITH THE PISKIES. 


"79 


“ Ture they go, the fools!” said the angry doctor, as he gained the 
front of the castle, and saw the crowds hastening to the launch. ‘“‘ A 
pretty job I’ve given myself to go hunting after that young fliskmahay 
of a page! I might just as well try to find a needle in a whiskit of hay. 
I'll just go into yonder crowd of fools and see if I can catch a glimpse of 
him, and then Ill off to Castle-an-Dinas. I am sure to catch him some- 
where thereabouts.” 

So away went the doctor, mounted on his skeleton of a horse, which 
same unfortunate creature—who, by-the-bye, never had a full meal, for the 
doctor was a regular miser—always went at the same pace, a sort of 
“ge up and ge o” kind of canter ; and as he passed the outskirts of St. 
Erth, and began to mingle with the throng, the doctor sat bolt upright, 
and looked as sour as usual, and replied to the various greetings in his 
customary surly manner. 

“Ah! daactor, how arry this morning?” said a lively little woman 
dressed in her Sunday’s best. ‘‘ Clever day sure for tha laanch, esna ¢” 

“ Humph !” said the crusty compounder of disagreeables ; “* you're one 
of the fools, I suppose, losing a day’s work, and spending more than 
you get in a week.” 

“Iss,” returned the old woman, “I’m one of the fules—iss, I’m jist 
like my naabours, daactor, ye see. But whaat beest tha in sich a foos 
about? One o’ yer patients getting well? ha! ha! ha!” laughed the old 
woman, in which the rest joined : “ niver heerd tell o’ the like o’ that.” 

“ Stupid old fool!” returned the doctor, and away he went. He got to 
St. Erth, saw the launch, peered into the train of followers that attended 
on the queen of the launch—the pretty Mistress Katharine; but no 





* “Tove begets love”—“ Fare thee well.” 
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Master Arthur could he see. The persevering man of physic lingered 
behind the crowd, dodging here and there in hopes of catching the page ; 
but wlio anv kn, Yore “tkeh yeti stundale’ an0; tet evenally to be 
caught, and seldom find it a very difficult thing to cheat the old folks. 
doctor waited till nearly all the had gone away—it was now 
tting dusk—and made the best of his way to Castle-an-Dinas, where 
ire had a very gruff reception from the Lord Chyvarton. He inquired 
after Miss Katharine; but Miss Katharine was indisposed (what a knack 
young ladies have of being “ indispodged,” as Mrs. Gamp says, when 
they do not want to be seen!). It was late at night ere the doctor reached 
Nancleddry ; the moon had by this time gone down, and the doctor could 
not see a yard before his nose. Presently he saw a light glimmering. 
“Ah!” aid he, “that’s Master Trevorrow, at Chypous; that fellow 
always keeps bad hours. However, I'll go and get a lantern from him, for 
in this cursed dark night I don’t see how I shall find my way home 
without.” But as he went towards the light it seemed to be going away 
from him. He had turned down the road that everybody knows leads 
from Nancleddry to Chypous, and from thence to Towednack, leaving 
the swampy hamlet of Skilliwodden on the right. The doctor increased 
his pace ; but still the light kept ahead. ‘“ What ean it be?” said the 
doctor; “ if it were a man on foot [ should have overtaken him long ago.” 
At last the light turned just where the road branches off that leads to 
Coldharbour. ‘“T'll catch him now,” said the doctor, putting his horse 
to its fastest pace—the eternai canter. He had hardly spoke the words 
when down went he and his horse floundering in the bog that is on either 
side of the road ; he tried to raise his horse, but all to no purpose. 

“ Hilloa! hilloa!” he shouted ; “you with the light, come here and 
help me. I'm stuck in a confounded bog.” 

“ Ha! ha! ha!” was the only reply. 

“ Who the devil are you?” roared the enraged doctor. 

“He! he! he!” was the answer. 

** Ha! ha! ha!” screamed the now furious man. ‘ What in the name 
of all that’s abominable is the use of ha! ha! haing! andhe! he! heing? 
Come here and bring that cursed lantern.” 

The lantern seemed to approach, and the doctor went to meet it. It 
then turned ; the doctor followed, floundering in mud and water. 

** Stop, stop, you brute!” shouted he. 

“Ho! ho! ho!” laughed a fat voice ; “ custn’t tha follow tha nose ?” 

The doctor pushed on, and soon saw, dim against the dark sky, what 
seemed to be the roof of a house ; and as he approached it_he smelt the 
a fume of eggs and bacon. 

* Well, come,” said he, “I’ve got into a snug berth at last; eggs and 
bacon—no bad things for a hungry man.” 

He walked and walked ; there was the lantern before and the roof of 
the house against the sky, but still he could not reach it. 

** Confounded odd!” said the doctor; “they must be frying a lot of 
that bacon to smell so far off.” 

At last he reached the house. ‘There it stood, a good old substantial 
farm-house, of good old granite, and thatched with reed (as they call 
straw in this part of the world); lights were in the lower windows, and 
sounds of cheerful voices were heard inside, and the same savoury smell 
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of fried bacon and eggs surrounding the dwelling. The doctor eagerly 
seized the handle of the door; but to his astonishment it melted in his 
grasp. He looked up—the house was gone—the smell of bacon and eggs 
was fled—and he was up to his knees in water. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” 

“He! he! he!” 

“Ho! ho! ho!” sounded on all sides. 

The doctor was bewildered: to use a cockney expression, he “ picked 
himself up” and scrambled as well as he could to a large rock, where he 
sat, and endeavoured to gather his scattered senses. The light which 
he had at first seen again appeared, but the doctor was afraid to follow 
its treacherous guidance, and there he remained till morning’s light, 
when, in a very wobegone condition, he made his appearance at Riviere 
Castle, when who should open the wicket-gate and wish him good 
morning, but Master Arthur? 

The tale of the piskies is now drawing to a close. Arthur told his 

rince how he loved Katharine, and how he had met with the piskies. 
Theodore at first would not believe his tale ; but as he pistsaited in it, 
Theodore, more to humour his favourite page than aught else, went in 
state with a numerous train to Castle-an-Dinas, and demanded the 
haughty lord to deliver up his daughter Katharine. The proud Lord of 
Chyvarton refused, when Theodore instantly ordered him to be arrested, 
pa the castle to be searched. The command, at his earnest request, he 
intrusted to Arthur; and with what a palpitating heart he searched each 
dungeon and each cell! and as he opened one after another and found 
not her he loved, how his heart grew sick! Cell after cell he burst open 
with frantic fury ; some he found empty, in others heaps of mouldering 
bones. 

‘< Katharine !’’ he shrieked; “Katharine ! dearest Katharine! answer 
if thou art alive; it is thine Arthur who calls!” But the long dark passages 
echoed his voice in mockery. 

At length a faint cry seemed to answer to his call; he rushed past 
the attendants, and in half madness wrenched open the door, and Katha- 
rine, pale and wasted, staggered to his arms; she had just strength to 
say, 

f Arthur, dearest Arthur, do not leave me.” 

The poor page could not answer; his grief was ended, and his heart 

was full. 





The wickedness of man does not always go unpunished in this world. 
The Lord of Chyvarton was banished; St. Allen, for his disgraceful 
conduct, was sent to Palestine; meddling cross-tempered doctors must 
take care of the bogs of Killiwodden; and, reader, wert thou skilled in 
the nature of thy race, thou wouldst have little difficulty in discovering 


in these western regions the descendants of Arthur Tremayne and 
Katharine Chyvarton. 
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HESTER SOMERSET. 


BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Cuaprer I. 
THE TEMPLE—INTRODUCTION OF ONE OF OUR CHARACTERS, 


Tux Temple, London—there is something venerable and antique about 
the very name; it awakens reminiscences of events totally unconnected with 
the present age; it speaks of manners, customs, and institutions long passed 
away and extinct in the civilised world. Small patches of ancient London 
exist in divers localities ; but these are fast dwindling into points, such as 
single houses, old church-towers, and crumbling walls. The Temple ex- 
hibits still a fair assemblage of buildings on which rests the shadow of 
days long de . We do not mean to assert that the first edifices 
erected by the Knights Templars in 1184, when they removed hither 
from their house in Holborn, are now standing; the noble Round in the 
church, however, where the prostrate effigies of the knights are seen 
slumbering in armour, dates si to that period. In 1308 ended the 
glory of the Order of the Knights Templars, for in that year Edward IL, 
ollowing the example of Philip the Fair of France, summarily arrested 
the half-warlike, half-religious brotherhood. William de la More, the 
last master in England, sighed over the extinction of his order and the 
confiscation of its wealth. He was, nevertheless, happy in not suffering 
death at the stake, like the grand master in France, whom the merciless 
Philip burned in an island of the Seine. Shortly after this event the 
Temple was assigned over to the practitioners of the law, and it has 
remained, we scarcely need add, under their quiet jurisdiction to the 
present hour. 

The ‘Temple has suffered much at various periods from fire, Wat Tyler’s 
wanton conflagration in the time of Richard II. being the first, we believe, 
on record. Many houses, in consequence, of comparatively modern date, 
have sprung up ; yet, in spite of the strange and diversified appearance 
of several of the courts and ranges of building, where the spirit of the 
pend seems mocking the spirit of the past, still, we repeat, Antiquity 

ias made here a determined stand. Yes, Antiquity looks from the high- 
perched attics, gables, and sloping roofs; his broad face laughs out on 
the red-brick fronts ; his old shoulders support the round stone arches of 
many a passage and door-way leading to spiral staircases ; he watches the 
elm-trees along King’s Bench-walk, so black, so withered about the stout 
old trunks, yet bearing in summer fresh green leaves, like hopes springing 
out of sorrow. He passes in scorn the modernised terrace and garden, 
but sits in pride on the ancient hall overlooking the splashing fountain; 
the turrets of that hall, crowned with crosses, seem limbs of his strength ; 
and the curiously stained windows, gleaming in the sunset, reflect his 
purple smile. 

Ay, brave Antiquity, though drooping, mourning elsewhere, is strong 
and joyful here; and let no cold, unimaginative utilitarian, by pulling 
down, re-erecting, and “ beautifying,” destroy his pleasant dreams ! 
Should there be one among our readers who has never visited the time- 
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honoured abode of the Knights es we despair of giving him any- 
thing like a correct idea of the singular place. Let him, however, know 
that it comprehends the district ee south of Fleet-street, is 
bounded on the east by the once celebra hitefriars, on the west by 
Essex-street, where stood, in ancient days, the palace of Queen Elizabeth’s 
favourite earl, and on the south by the river Thames. Within he will 
find a maze of small squares and nondescript courts, composed of very 
high houses, many of which display little antique dormer windows, sur- 
mounted with triangular tops, and which look out like eyes on the roofs. 
Sinuous passages lead to other courts, and again openings beyond, retain- 
ing the quaint appellations of Pump-court, Figtree-court, Mitre-court, 
and so on, until the stranger is bewildered and lost, and begins to 
entertain the very natural fear that he shall never extricate himself from 
this almost Cretan labyrinth. All the way as he goes he reads on the 
posts of every doorway a long catalogue of names, comprising a sufficient 
number of lawyers, one might imagine, to settle the disputes of all the 
litigants in the world. How such an army can find employment, or make 
the most meagre livelihood, the cleverest calculator might be puzzled to 
determine. 

The church, with its spacious round, its armed knights, its restored 
black clustering marble pillars—rich, gorgeous, the very gems of eccle- 
siastical architecture—would baffle any attempt at description. Emerging 
from these buildings on the south side, we enter on the open space where 
the old knights used to practise feats of arms, and dream away their 
hours in the sunshine, thinking of Palestine, the Saracens, and the Holy 
Sepulchre. The gardens now encroach upon this once broad area. 
Proceeding onward, we reach the Thames, the boundary of the Temple ; 
and here we must close our imperfect sketch of this venerable and far- 
famed locality. 

It was a fine April morning in the year 18— when a gentleman was 
seated in his chambers in the Temple. The rooms were on the first floor 
of one of the old houses in King’s Beuch-walk. In front rose a loft 
tree, whose age might have equalled that of the building. The Temple 

ardens were entirely screened by the opposite range of houses, but a 
pleasant view was caught of the busy Thames. 

The person alluded to, though he sat at his table, did not seem to be 
engaged in business; indeed the room, in its general appearance, had 
little of the character of an office. True, sundry ponderous law-books 
were ranged in shelves around the apartment, but the accumulation of 
dust on their covers intimated that their valuable contents were rarel 
consulted by the owner: a few rolls of parchment, and bundles of old 
papers tied with red tape, lay on the table, but were in reality thrown 
together as a blind; in other words, they were meant to lead people into 
a belief that in those rooms law business was transacted. There was no 
clerk in attendance—there were no heated messengers hurrying from 
Westminster, or the inns of court; the postman, bustling so busily about 
in other quarters, came rarely to those chambers: all was lonely—all 
was silent. 

And there leant the solitary man, his elbow resting on the table and 
his head on his hand. He was abstracted, moody, sullen. The domestic 
sparrow chirped in the old tree without—he did not hear it: the genial 
sunbeam of spring shone through the dull casement, and lighted up the 
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duller room—he did not perceive it. His finger beat his forehead, and 
his foot the floor. 

The last-named actions indicated that the man was not a statue, or a 

that he lived, and felt. : 

e must take this ity of describing the personal appearance 
of Roland Hartley, such being hi name, for he will act a prominent part 
 Mayeahoqhetantiegsie Aebeaed the index of the mind? 

Ma i upon as the index o mind ? 
tothe’ tees aa eaitead dhcesin Sin:tellocbed the moral qualities? As a 

rule, the answer will be—Yes ; yet many are the individual cases 
ng exce 

Hartley, , was a man of a sinister, dark, and malignant mind ; 
yet no casual observer would have read as much in the quiet expression 
of his handsome countenance. His forehead was broad and massive, 
being shaded by black crisp curls ; his mouth, the reverse of the sensual, 
was small, the lips being compressed and hard ; the muscles of that feature 
rarely relaxed into a smile, but, when they did, his teeth glistened with a 

ly whiteness. The cheek-bones were rather high, and the jaw was 
ate and prominent; but these peculiarities, by no means objectionable, 
seemed to intimate a strength of character, a decided will, and a firmness 
of resolution. His complexion was clear and pale. He cultivated no 
whiskers, shaving himself closely : thus he looked younger than, in reality, 
he was. He might have passed for twenty-five; his age was thirty-three. 

One feature alone in the countenance of Hartley was calculated to 
raise distrust. It was the eye. Small, and deeply set in the head, his 
eyes were overhung by large bushy brows; the latter were not arched, 
but formed in straight lines, being continued almost without a division. 
The colour of the eyes it was difficult to define, varying with every ray 
of light which might fall upon the face. Moreover, the lids, as if inca- 
pable of the usual muscular contraction, fell so low that they nearly 
covered the pupils. They were not honest eyes. When the owner 
spoke, they were rarely di to the person addressed, but looked 
askance, or were fixed on the ground. This practice did not arise from 
timidity or lack of self-possession, for fear was a feeling unknown to 
Hartley, and few men possessed more assurance than he. Those eyes 
were commonly still, reflective, and cold as icicles, or they rather re- 
sembled the eyes of glass fixed in an effigy of wax. There had been 
. times, however, when Hartley had been seen to yield to strong and 
terrific passion. Then his eyes underwent a strange transformation ; the 
drooping lids were elevated, the pupils dilated, the uncertain hue seemed 
turned to fire, and from their blood-shot depths flashed forth: all the 
savage wrath which we see in the eyes of an incensed tiger, and all the 
merciless malignity which we suppose’ to belong to those of a fiend. 

Mr. Hartley had been called to the bar for several years, but he pos- 
sessed sufficient property to live without the aid of his profession. This 
fact will partly explain why his chambers gave little evidence that business 
was ever carried on there. He had, in truth, no relish for the law. He 
rms in the ——— because it was secluded. Yes, although in the heart 

usy London, by its peculiar position, is as quiet and retired 
as reg rural a niles ruling fa 

At moment we have introduced him, Hartley was sunk in deep 
thought. Whatever his cogitations might have been, the frequent 
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knitting of his brow, the beating of his foot, and the cloud that shadowed 
his whole countenance, plainly betokened were connected with a 
painful subject. At length, like a man who has settled some question, 
or arrived at a resolution, he struck the table with his clenched hand. 

“ Nature ?—affection ?” he said, in a whisper to himself. “ Pshaw! I 
have nothing to do with them. I see in him only my successful rival— 
my mortal enemy. She, too, whose beauty once maddened my brain.— 
Well, the infatuation is over—the dream is at an end.” 

He rose slowly from his chair, calm, frigid, each feature having settled 
into its accustomed repose; the lids drooped over his eyes, his lips were 
compressed, and no line of troubled thought could be discerned on his 
smooth expansive forehead. He had visibly mastered his emotions; the 
surface of the current was placid ; the wild ferment, the struggling, the 
boiling of the waters, were all beneath. 

Hartley walked into an adjoining room, and paced up and down. 
Unlike the chamber he had just left, the apartment was handsomely fur- 
nished, offering all the elegancies and luxuries that a bachelor might 
desire. Half drawing-room, half library, it contained ottomans, easy 
chairs, rose-wood tables, and buhl cabinets, while one side displayed a 
large collection of choicely-bound yolumes. 

It is said the bent of a man’s mind is easily discoverable by the nature 
of his books. No works of an elegant, amusing, or light description, 
were found on Hartley's shelves. They all partook of a sombre, abstruse, 
and philosophical character. The a works of imagination were the 
plays of the Greek tragedians, and Hartley was a profound Greek 
scholar. The ideas expressed in those writings were peculiarly in ac- 
cordance with his own. Man, the frail puppet of a coercive destiny, 
driven by the breath of Fate over the great sea of Time, without power to 
alter his course, or escape the rocks of evil which lurk beneath the 
waters ; urged into crime whether he will or not, and therefore scarcely 
responsible for his acts—so taught AEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripedes ; 
aud so believed the modern philosopher and stoic—the proud, stern, un- 
forgiving, unsympathising Roland Hartley. 

He took a volume into his hand, and, throwing himself on a sofa, 
endeavoured to read. It was evident, however, that just then he had no 
relish for study. His eyes wandered from the page, and, in a few 
mean through abstraction or forgetfulness, he dropped the book on 

oor. 

But Hartley now slightly started. He stooped his head forwards in 
the attitude of listening. A step was heard on the staircase, and a mild 
voice inquired of the laundress whether Mr. Hartley was at home. He 
seemed to recognise that voice, for his cheek, lately pale, turned suddenly 
to crimson, and his eyes, opening, sent forth one of those fierce malignant 
flashes of which we have spoken. A moment served to check this rising 
emotion, and Hartley’s exterior was perfectly cold and calm; a low tap 
was heard at his door, and a gentleman entered the room. 


Cuaprer II. 
THE LADY HAS BEEN WON—THE BROTHER’S CURSE. 


Tue visitor who stood before Hartley was older than himself by some 
seven or eight years ; he was less fashionably dressed, and, as regarded his 
features, he might be pronounced less handsome. But the greatest con- 
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trast which the new comer offered to the other was in the expression of 
his countenance. E ing that — harshness, frigidity, and 
gloom, beamed there. You saw -humour in the dimples of the 
cheek ; sweetness about the Pg of “o mouth ; ae, in the em 
bright, and eye; and could not possi ieve assum 
for the pact: ms The iaanidiaiely felt he might trust him ; in 
short, that he was one of the few men to whom nature has not given the 
bility of playing the hypocrite. 

‘ie Semis a a sunny smile on his face, approached Hartley. 
He extended to him his hand, but the latter did not accept the proffered 
courtesy. With a freezing air he drew back a few steps, and pointed in 
silence at a seat. 

Mr. Somerset was embarrassed, and his smile gave place to a look of 
sorrow. 

Roland, this will not do,” he began ; “ why persevere in your cold- 
ness—your anger ? Your conduct gives me great pain.” 

“If I give you pain, you had better absent yourself from my cham- 
bers. I ask you not to call.” 

“I came with a hope of removing any misunderstanding that might 
exist on your part, and of establishing between us perfect good-will and 


fellowship.” 

“ Goodl-will and fellowship ?—you jest—nonsense !"’ 

4 pete should I jest ? Roland, my brother, why should I not be in 
earnest f°” 

Brothers !—yes, these two men were brothers. They owned, it is 
true, different fathers, yet had they hung on the same breast, and lisped 
the same sweet name when calling on the author of their being : strong 
should have been the tie between them ; but the silver cord was broken ; 
hatred, in the breast of one, trampled out and extinguished the sacred 
fire of fraternal love. 

“Roland,” continued Somerset, “I appeal to your good sense, your 
reason, your knowledge of the world. Do me justice. Do not harbour 
enmity without a'cause. Have I used any unfair means in our unfortu- 
nate rivalry? Was not the field eadlibe open to yourself as to me? 
~~ had the advantage of me in years and in person.” 

** But I had not your estate.” 

** Again must | solemnly declare unto you that the lady knew nothing 
of this until—why, you well know I passed under another name, pur- 
posely that no chance should exist of her being biased in her choice by 
mercenary views ; therefore, I repeat, until—” 

“Go on—until she refused me,:and accepted your humble self, she 
knew nothing of your real position. Be it so. I dispute not your 
chivalric course of action. The question’ is ‘now decided ; you will marry 
Isabella Millbrook.” 

“* My dear Roland—” 

‘I want not your sympathy—I need not your pity.” 

“What can I do for you?—how can I serve you? If you think 
yourself aggrieved—if it would at all advance your happiness—I freely, 
gladly agree to make over to you half my estate.” 


This generous proposal was no idle offer, spoken for the sake of effect. 
Somerset meant what he said. 


“Men, I am no miser. I despise your wealth.” 
“ But we must not continue enemies. Something must be done to 
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reconcile you to me. You are my only brother, and as such I must ever 
you with affection.” 

‘“¢ Pshaw !—you waste breath. Our paths in life are now in opposite 
directions. Leave me to myself. Go—prolong not this interview.” 

Hartley turned his back, and walked towards the window. He looked 
out upon the ground in front of the Temple, and, as if to evince his utter 
indifference, began to hum a tune. No anger, but anxiety and deep 
sorrow, were depicted on the countenance of the elder brother. 

‘Hear me, Roland !-—bear with me!” cried the latter, laying his 
hand on Hartley’s arm. “ You still love Isabella; your heart bleeds. 
Oh! I can fully enter into your feelings ; I can imagine your distress.” 

Distress ?” exclaimed Hartley, turning sharply around, a fierceness 
in his accent which made the other start. “1 have no distress; and as 
for loving Isabella, the unworthy, the mad passion I once experienced, 
has passed into—another feeling.” 

Somerset was much relieved. He secretly rejoiced to think that his 
brother had achieved that ever-difficult victory—the conquest of self. 

“Right, right! I thought your strong mind, your excellent sense, 
would prevail. Your natural intellectual power, aided by your severe 
studies, place you far above myself, Roland, in controlling the inclina- 
tions, and bringing the passions under the dominion of reason.” 

“You are pleased to speak in enigmas: I am at a loss to understand 
what you aim at.” 

“In plain language, then, for your future peace and happiness, as 
well as for my own, [ am not a little gratified at hearing you assert that 
your love for Isabella has given way to other feelings. Believe me, she 
esteems you as a friend—a dear friend; and you have our mutual good 
wishes, our prayers, for your prosperity and happiness in life.” 

Hartley turned slowly, and cast a withering glance at the speaker. 
His brow was gradually contracting ; his cheek was becoming momently 
more pale, and his limbs trembled. All gave evidence that he was 
struggling with some strong internal emotion—an emotion he desired to 
veil, but which made itself apparent in spite of himself. 

** Listen to me !—understand me !” he exclaimed at length, in a delibe- 
rate measured tone; but as he proceeded, the words fell from him rapidly, 
and he spoke with vehemence. “I admit that my love for Isabella has 
ceased, is extinct ; but it has been succeeded, as I said, by another feel- 
ing. That feeling I cannot describe to you: contempt and hatred are 
weak terms to represent the sentiment | now entertain for her. Her 
beauty to me seems but the beauty of a Hecate just risen from below. 
Her late imagined virtues have all vanished. Oh, how could I have 
ever listened to that voice and deemed it music! The recollection of 
the tones, like horrible discord, grates on my memory; her image rises 
before me, foul, detested—” 

** Cease!” cried Somerset, seizing his brother’s arm, and griping it 
with a force that made him utter an involuntary cry. ‘ Speak not thus 
of the gentle being whom I am about to make my wife. I am bound 
to protect her from insult and slander as if I were already her husband.” 

“ Nay, I will neither insult nor slander her. I wish only to show 
you how my once tender feelings have been converted into something 
more than apathy. Her refusal has made me the man I am. Circum- 
stances bind me in their iron chain. A short time since I could not 
conquer my love, and now I cannot repress my hate. For yourself—” 
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he paused an instant, drooped his eyes, and when he lifted them again 
the late flaccid lids were ame the pupils were distended, and 
they seemed full of that savage fire iar to them in times of un- 
natural excitement—“ For yourself, | have few words. Your presence 
is as a cloud on my spirit; you seem to make the very air around me 
pestilential. I sien tr mart as a brother no more, but a foe, whose death 
would not rejoice me, for then I could not hope to behold you living 
in torture. You have won the woman whose hand I likewise sought 
—go, wed her; and ere you leave these rooms, never to re-enter them, 
receive my blessing on your approaching marriage; or call it, if you 
like—my curse! 

“‘ May you continue to love your wife, dote on her, only to find her 
false ! May the nuptial pillow prove to both of you a pillow of thorns ! 
May you have children only to turn scorpions in your own bosoms! May 
alk fawning friend prove a traitor, and work you disgrace and ruin! 
May the Heaven you place confidence in frown on you, and forsake you 
in your old years, and may your last hour be—without hope !” 

hile the unnatural brother proceeded with his malediction, Somerset 
remained perfectly still, as if under the infiuence of a spell. His feelings 
were harrowed, and his amiable nature was shocked. He now gradually, 
as without consciousness, moved backward, still gazing on the incensed 
and excited speaker, whose every word fell like a drop of gall, ora 
spark of fire, on his heart. Overpowered at length, he sank into a chair, 
and, slowly bending down his head, covered his face with his hands. His 
breast heaved, his manly cheek was wet with tears, and he groaned 
audibly, “‘ My brother! my brother !” 


Cuaprer IIT. 
THE MARRIAGE-DAY. 


WE must transport the reader to a quiet rural district in Norfolk, not 
far from the sea.) 

The traveller, in passing through that fine English county, cannot but 
have observed the numerous very ancient villages which nestle in the 
valleys or dot the sides of the gieen hills. Each village boasts, like a 
heavenly protector, its old Norman or Saxon church. Some of these 
sacred edifices are entirely covered with ivy even to the summit of the 
square rude towers ; and the gazer beholds them with feelings of deep 
interest mingled with awe. Worship has been going forward within 
their walls generation after generation ; the dead of a thousand years are 
gathered around them. Empires have been overthrown, dynasties have 
been changed ; but there they stand in lowliness and quiet, speaking of 
rude and earlier times, whose ill-recorded events are fading into fables, or 
utterly forgotten—breathing of God, and pointing with their grey towers 
like finger-posts to heaven. 

Over the hills that embosom one of these villages morning had just 
dawned. It was a ‘arene sight to watch the sun gradually ascending, 
as it were, from behind the sea, shooting up his divergent rays like ten 
thousand arrows of gold. His great broad disk at length emerges from 
ele or waves, and ocean, like an immense —_ seems full of 
sparkling rosy wine. Hi et he mounts above the floating vapours, 
and the gold changes to Sheers higher yet, and all is dazzling Siew: 
Beautiful, all-powerful sun ! landward dreamy nature wakens up ; the 
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hills throw off their night-robes of mists; and the woods hail him with 
an anthem from the throats of countless rejoicing birds. He is an enemy 
to none but the fairies: they fly at his app and bury themselves in 
thickets, or beneath the verdant earth, through terror of his presence ; and 
he, thirsty giant! great Behemoth of the heavens! drinks up all the 
nectar dews which, through the night, those indefatigable fairies had been 
distilling so diligently in their cups of flowers. 

In the old Norfolk village the sparrows had quitted their nests beneath 
the thatch, and the peasants their beds. Yet no husbandman, with 
scythe or spade, was seen trudging forth—no horse was harnessed to the 
plough, or bullock yoked to the wain. Is it the Sabbath-day ?—no. 
Are they oppressed with a sudden fit of idleness ?—we are hound to deny 
it. The inhabitants of that hamlet were never more active, and never 
seemed more full of business. The young girls were tripping here and 
there into the gardens, heaping their laps with flowers, and the old 
women were dressing the children in their best attire. 

Some of the young men had hurried off to the old church-tower, 
which was clothed in a green garment of luxuriant ivy. There they 
\. hoisted a great red flag to flaunt bravely in the breeze—a flag em- 
blazoned with the arms of the squire of their parish. Another detach- 
ment was busy in completing sundry arches made of poles and willows, 
spanning the road which led immediately from the church. Then came 
up the tripping blooming girls already spoken of, holding their laps full 
of flowers; but ah! the violets were not bluer than their merry eyes, nor 
the peonies redder than their fresh pouting lips. The young men 
descended from their ladders, seized on the roses of the girls, snatching 
at the same time a hasty kiss from the roses of their cheeks; and speedily 
the arches, by their cunning workmanship, were covered with festoons, 
till, loaded with that floral wealth, those arches blushed like the young 
maidens below watching their lovers at work; or they looked, in the 
rich diversity of their colours, like so many small rainbows springing up 
along the road. 

It is to be a holiday; a day of rejoicing—a day of feasting. Their 
Squire is to be married. In the gray Norman church yonder the cere-_ 
mony will be performed. ‘The parties are Hugh Somerset and Isabella 
Millbrook. 

Simple race! happy successors of the primitive Arcadians! enviable 
state of ignorance of society and the world! The children of the soil, 
rarely exercising the faculty of reflection, behold but one side of the 
picture. A marriage-day must, in their opinion, be a day of joy. The 
flowers, the glad faces, the bells, the sports, the feasting—can these pass 
around them, and any heart be sad? above all, can the wedded them- 
selves yield to any feeling but an exuberance of delight ? 

We do not, in making the foregoing observations, mean to insist that 
Somerset was unhappy. No, he felt deeply for his brother ; he had been 
stung by his bitter unforgiving wrath. But a full consciousness of the 
rectitude of the part he had acted brought him support and peace. Then 
he loved, and was beloved. The dear being about to link her lot with his 
had resigned her happiness to his keeping, and he must be worthy the 
trust. His mind, in truth, was relieved of its burden; and his heart 
fully shared in the happy excitement which affected his humble tenants, 
and the youthful rar of the old Norfolk village. 

So the flowers were strewn by the peasant-girls ; the prayers and 
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blessings were murmured by the aoe patriarchs of the hamlet; 
the bells were lustily rung, the old pinnacles of the tower, each stone, 
the very ivy itself, shaking and quivering, as if ne likewise shared the 
general joy, having no other method to express themselves but by that 
tremulous motion. The ox was roasted. ‘The feasting progressed ; and 
tankards of ale, brewed strong for the occasion, foamed all down the long 
benches which were ranged on the vil . 

Then the round sun set over the western hills, himself red as a 
merry toper, and pleased, no doubt, with the scene of happiness he had 
that day elton in a small corner of his dominions. 

In the cool of the evening the sports began. The bowling-green was 
thronged with young men—desperate players at bowls, quoits, and 
skittles. Dancing, too, was going forwards beneath the flowering May- 
bushes, the striplings and lasses performing Sir Roger de Coverley with 
more spirit than science, and sending forth their mirth in such ringing, 
light-hearted laughter, as would have done the very soul of a Timon 
good, could he have heard it. 

That was, indeed, a day to be remembered by all to the end of their 
lives—the marriage-day of Squire Somerset. So said the old men who 
sat apart smoking beneath the trees. 

Would such days came more frequently—came less like “ angel visits, 
few and far between,” to you, children of the soil!—for such days vary 


the monotony of your dull career, and lighten the burden of your heavy 
toils. 


CuaptTer LV. 
THE LITTLE ATTORNEY OF ST. MARY AXE—THE SECRET COMPACT. 


Mr. Hartiey was sitting in his chambers in the Temple with a 
morning paper in his hand. Cursorily he glanced over the news, which 
seemed little to interest him. 

Suddenly his eye was riveted on a passage. His forehead became 
flushed, and his hand trembled. 

As if ashamed of the emotion to which he yielded, though no being 
was there to behold him, he suppressed by coughing the rising in his 
throat ; then folding the journal, and quietly placing it on the table, he 
whispered a few words to himself, indulging a habit to which solitary 
men are frequently addicted. 

‘“* Well, I did not conceive it would take place so soon. Married ?— 
let it be so. Festivities’—ha! ha!—the poor country wretches should 
weep rather than rejoice at this wedding of their master. And is Somer- 
set, is Isabella happy? Pshaw! ‘tis false. ‘ No human being is happy. 
There is a canker-worm at work in the roses of every enjoyment; an 
~ man who says he is happy I pronounce to be a hypocrite and a 

r.” 

Hartley quitted his chair, and paced slowly up and down, his hands 
folded, as was his custom, behind his back. He stopped—moved more 
rapidly—again stood still. His teeth were set ; his sinister eyes flashed. 
Once more his lips moved. At first no articulate sounds were heard, 
but at length his mutterings shaped themselves into words. 

“A vow! yes, I will make a vow, and it shall bind me to a line of con- 
duct from which I will never swerve. My employment henceforth shall 
be to trample on the necks of those who have wronged me. The end 
and aim of my existence shall be revenge. I feel now but that one passion, 
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and to indulge it I will spend my fortune, I will risk fame and life. This 
shall be my vow—to pursue without ceasing, covertly or openly, my deadly 
enemies. Not to kill them, for then they would escape me, but to sap 
little by little their fancied happiness. To add trial to trial—disgrace to 

i torture to torture. To keep them, like criminals in ancient 
times, on the rack until—” he lifted his hand, slowly contracting the 
fingers, as if in the act of grasping some object—*‘ until, wholly in my 
power, I exult over them, I crush them !” 

Hartley wiped the perspiration from his forehead, and he seemed to have 
relieved himself by forming some definite plan, by embracing some decided 
course of action. He approached his desk and penned a hasty note. It 
contained only the laconic sentence, “ Call on me the first opportunity.” 
This note was addressed to Mr. Jeremiah Pike, Attorney, St. Mary Axe. 

The post duly conveyed the epistle to Mr. Pike, and, the next day, 
that gentleman presented himself at the chambers of Hartley. 

We must here pause for a minute to give our new character an intro- 
duction. He is by no means an unimportant personage, inasmuch as the 
deeds of Mr. Jeremiah Pike will exercise considerable influence on the 
positions and destinies of the principal actors in our history. 

Lawyers, considered in a body, none dare dispute are most honourable 
men. Yet their profession, no doubt, exposes them to numerous tempta- 
tions, much money being sometimes obtainable through trickery and 
fraudulent practices. Hence, when a lawyer departs from the path of 
right, he does not go a few steps, but generally a great way. When a 
lawyer is a rogue (and happily this delinquent class is comparatively 
small) he is a rogue par excellence. Few can approach him in knavery. 
He beats all other rogues with their own weapons. He wades through 
the mire of foul fraud, and fights his way through black actions, being 
usually able, from his knowledge of “the law,” to escape harmless, and 
come off with triumph. 

The character of Mr. Pike must be permitted to develop itself through 
the medium of events. We can only in this place present a brief outline 
of his person. 

The lawyer of St. Mary Axe, London, was a man about forty years of 
age. He was short in stature, spare in limb, but withal remarkably 
active. A squirrel skipping from bough to bough, or a wild cat spring- 
ing twenty feet upon her prey, was scarcely more agile than Jeremiah 
Pike. His face, once seen, left a permanent impression on the mind. 
Like Napoleon’s, it stood out from among all other faces. It was easil 
recognisable in a crowd. The idea of it could never be blended with that 
of another man’s. Here, however, we must confess that all resemblance of ° 
his face to the countenance of the French emperor ceased. 

The features of Mr. Pike were sharp and meagre in the extreme, 
answering precisely to the very expressive term ‘‘hatchet.” His little 
tawny brow was so low that it scarcely deserved the designation of fore- 
head ; ascending, however, in an oblique fashion, it assisted in forming a 
remarkably lofty head, which might contain, within its spacious chambers, 
a sufficiency of brain to satisfy the most exacting phrenologist.. That 
pyramidal or sugar-loaf shaped head, was adorned with straggling tufts 
of red hair; his eyebrows, too, were red; and his small, narrow 
whiskers, projecting fike two claws along his cheeks, were of the same 
_ fiery hue. His mouth was wide, but perfectly straight, and, being dry 
as parchment, appeared to be exempted from those natural adjuncts— 
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His nose was his best feature; it was large, and hooked like the 

and completely saved the face from insipidity. The eyes, 
too, though small, were black and very brilliant. They were restless 
eyes, turning like beads of jet, and darting their quick rays in all direc- 
tions, giving evidence that the soul, whose dictates they obeyed, was of 
remarkable activity. 

The impression produced by Mr. Pike's whole appearance seemed to 
be that he was clever, crafty, daring—he might be a rogue, or he might 
be an honest man : his general conversation, and the excellent sentiments 
which he sometimes expressed, led you to infer that his conscience was 
tender, and that he had a high regard for principles of integrity and 
virtue. 

The little lawyer, with hat in hand, bowed low to Mr. Hartley. That 

ntleman received him with unusual urbanity, drew for him a chair, 
and pushed towards him the decanter of Madeira which stood on the 
table. 

Mr. Pike was not insensible of the courtesy, for he smiled blandly, as 
he placed his tall hat upon the floor near his chair. Yet he was not a 
man to be deceived by any one: in short, he knew the other intended 
asking of him some favour. 

After a few observations on ordinary matters, Mr. Hartley opened 
the business on account of which he had summoned the attorney to his 
chambers. 

“I have known you, Mr. Pike, for several years. We are pretty 
well acquainted, I believe, with each other's pursuits and position in 
life.” 

“Well acquainted, certainly—very well,” said the little man, who 
opened his round eyes, being rather puzzled, and also surprised, at this 
preamble. 

** You have served me on more than one occasion, and I have paid 
you for it,” said Hartley. 

“ You have, sir; and I am always thankful for any little business you 
may throw into my way. These are hard times, Mr. Hartley. It is 
very sad that people won’t apply oftener to attorneys—that they begin to 
show a contempt for the: beautiful laws of this country, and will settle 
their own quarrels. Ah! I say, it is very sad.” And Mr. Jeremiah 
Pike heaved a deep si 

“ Attend to me. e can benefit each other. Iam assured of your 
ability and your expertness. Serve me faithfully, and I will make it 
worth your while. I will not seek to bind you by any solemn promise, or 
any oath, to carry out my plans and never to betray me; for promises 
between man and man [ regard .as dust in the balance, chaff in the 
wind.” 

** Say not so, Mr. Hartley. Do not entertain so bad an opinion of 
human nature. I, at least, never violate a promises My word, once 
given, is sacred. I would rather die than betray a trust.” 

As he gave utterance to these amiable sentiments a deep solemnit 
shadowed Mr. Pike’s long face, but on Hartley's lip played a cold, 
sneering smile. 

“ Far be it from me, Mr. Pike, to cast a doubt on your good faith or 
ren ba I confess I would rather bind you by the strong chain 
whose extend from the prince on his throne to the beggar on his 
dunghill—self-interest. I would so arrange matters that, while serving 
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me, you should serve yourself. Pray, may I ask what you usually make 
per annum by your profession?” 

Pike turned uneasily in his chair, scratched one of his red eyebrows, 
then the tip of his large ear; looked steadfastly on the floor, as if ex- 
amining the patterns of the carpet, coughed, again glanced up, and shook 
his head sorrowfully at the decanter of Madeira. 

‘‘Your question is rather personal—rather awkward, Mr. Hartley. 
However, since a close connexion, it appears, is to be established be- 
tween us, of course I will hide nothing from you. Why, then, owing to 
the horribly peaceful times in our quarter; owing to the dreadfully few 
failures among my immediate friends, whereby they do not require my 
assistance; and owing to the rascals punctually paying their rents, a 
circumstance preventing me from levying distraints, I have not made 
for some time past more than one Nath oe paltry pounds a-year.” 

* And yet you work hard: you exert yourself.” 

“Certainly, Ido. LIrun about endeavouring to make business six 
hours in the day, but can’t—can’t set people by the ears—I mean find 
out any quarrels. And then I sit four hours in my office—expecting.” 

‘Very well; 1 perfectly understand. You shall lead a more easy life 
in future, Mr. Pike. You know my capabilities of paying.” 

“Never doubted them. You are a fund-holder, Mr. Hartley. Ah! 
firm man—solid man—good man, as we say in the City.” 

“Now attend. I will grant you an income of three hundred pounds 
a-year. You shall draw on me at sight for one hundred and fifty pounds 
every six months, and I will duly honour your draft.” 

The little lawyer seemed stunned, stupified with amaze. Such 
generosity he had never anticipated ; such wealth he had never dreamt 
of. Visions of saving, of purchasing stock himself, for the first time 
flitted across his excited imagination. His small eyes sparkled and 
glowed like black ripe sloes when the morning dew is on them; his 
cheek, chin, mouth, and forehead appeared to beam and smile ; and even 
his huge aquiline nose, by its nervous twitches, evidently sympathised 
with the inward delight of his soul. He could only clasp his hands, and 
exclaim, ‘“‘ Generous Mr, Hartley |” 

“The annuity will last so long as you serve me faithfully. In other 
words, it will cease whenever you think proper to prove traitor to my 
interests.” 

That Pike would prove traitor to his patron’s interests, under the 
circumstances, was not very likely. Hartley had taken a profound view 
of human nature, by rejecting, in his dealings with this man, all idea of 
binding him by promises involving his honour, or by solemn oaths. Such 
bonds, with men of the class to which Pike belonged, are totally in- 
effective. The lawyer, it is true, was profuse in his assurances of 
eternal fidelity, yet he could ndt but imagine that some very onerous 
duty would devolve upon him, so as in a manner to warrant the hand- 
some stipend granted him. He knew Mr. Hartley was not a person 
very renowned for liberality; and it was altogether opposed to his 
notions of philosophy to suppose a man will give much and expect little 
in return. 

“ If I may ask,” began the attorney, with great nervousness in his 
manner, sitting on the extreme edge of his chair, and stooping, as he 
paused to cough—“ if I dare ask, sir, what may be the nature of the 
services required of me? It is not from a doubt of being able to carry. 
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through any business, however lexing, that I make the inquiry ; no, 
no; | hope I may say, without boasting, that few men can push through 
a actions and thread intricate mazes of the law better than my- 
self. 

‘I assure you the business is simple, and will occupy a very small 
portion of your time.” Hartley lowered his voice toa whisper. “ I must 
explain ; I must reveal to you my situation, my feelings, my objects ; this 
is absolutely —a or you will not understand the ground you have 
to tread over, but will be working mole-like, in the dark.’ 

His brow contracted, and he hesitated as if unwilling to proceed. The 
proud Hartley found it difficult to bring his soul to stoop so far as to dis- 
cover its secret sentiments to a being like the man before him. But the 
ruling passion of his breast soon overswept all such reluctance and 
scruples. 

*‘ Come this way,” said he, griping Pike by the arm. The latter suffered 
himself passively to be led inte the inner room. 

Hartley bolted the door, drew a chair for the attorney, and placed him- 
self opposite. His manner was stern, imperious, and well calculated to 
overawe those in communication with him. Pike, with all his hardihood 
and effrontery, confessed the spell which a superior nature, evil though it 
be, ever exercises over the inferior: he quailed beneath Hartley’s look 
and words, and felt in a measure his servant and slave. 

When Pike quitted those chambers in the Temple, his usually sprightly 
eye was bent on the ground, his cheek was pale, and his knees trembled 
and knocked each other, so that with difficulty he could proceed in a 
straight line. It was evident that the compact which he had entered into 
raised in him a feeling of fear. The duty he had to perform would either 
expose him to great personal danger, or the crimes contemplated shocked 
even his unscrupulous and villanous soul. At length his countenance 
brightened, he walked more briskly, and from time to time rubbed his 
lean hands, and chuckled with inward glee. 

“Three hundred a-year—one hundred and fifty pounds every six 
months,” he whispered ; “and no more running about to make business. 
"Tis prodigious—wonderful! I can’t withstand the lure. I’m Hartley’s. 
I'll serve him to the death. Conscience? I’ve as tender a conscience 
as most men, I believe, but I think I can argue it down this time: and as 
or crime, if such there be, it lies with the employer, not the employed— 
with the workman, not with the tool. Yes, come what will, J, at least, 
shall be an innocent man !” 

Oh! Jeremiah Pike! striving to deceive thyself—to throw dust into 
thine own eyes: sophist even in solitude! Thou fearest that the conscious- 
ness of sin might alloy the pleasure received from the possession of 300. 
a-year. Would there were not so many in the world like unto thee, Jeremiah 
Pike! but, alas! the stiflers of conscience, the hushers of that still small 
voice which comes from nature and from God, are characters all too 
abundant. So thou wilt rub thy hands, Jeremiah Pike! eat, drink, 
apply the “ soothing unction” to thy soul, and endeavour to be happy. 


CHaprTer V. 
AN OLD ELIZABETHAN MANSION—THE FIRST-BORN. 


Mr. Somerset's seat in Norfolk was situated in the windings of a 
beautifully wooded valley, a few miles from the sea-coast. He possessed 
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Brookland Hall and the domain attached by right of his mother, who had 
been sole heiress of that ey ancient property. As we have already stated, 


the lady had one child by 
was amply provided for. 

Both the fathers, as well as the mother, being dead, and having no 
relations, except a few very distant ones, the brothers were almost alone 
in the world, the last representatives of their line. Their estrangement 
from each other, therefore, was the more to be regretted, for the enmity, 
though it existed on one side only, did not the less form an insurmount- 
able barrier between them. 

Brookland Hall was a venerable-looking pile. Built in the early part 
of the reign of James I., it displayed the architectural peculiarities which 
distinguished the mansions erected in the reign of his predecessor. So 
marked, indeed, was the character which the domestic architecture of 
Elizabeth’s time assumed, that the style has acquired for itself a fixed de- 
signation ; namely, the Elizabethan. 

The building occupied three sides of a quadrangle ; it was low, com- 
pact, but of considerable dimensions. The red brick, of which material 
mansions of the period were almost invariably composed, was relieved by 
white stone buttresses and raised facings, technically termed quoins, at 
the angles of the walls. A low balustrade, marking a later date of 
erection, ran along the edge of the roof, which was also adorned at the 
corners with large and quaintly-carved urns. A clock-tower, surmounted 
by a metal vane, rose above the centre of the building. Such a tower 
might now be thought a disfigurement, but in ancient days it was re- 
garded as yielding dignity to the main portion, and harmonising with 
the advancing wings. 

The front windows, having been somewhat modernised, were square ; 
the others displayed the narrow Tudor arch, having strong stone mullions 
and diamond-shaped panes. The principal doorway was of massy oak 
the posts and lintel being elaborately carved. The portico, round on the 
summit and of stone-work, was supported by four Tuscan pillars, which 
had been originally cased with marble. A lofty and handsome pediment 
gave almost an air of majesty to this antique entrance. In truth, the 
pediment had long been an object of admiration ; and it was evidently the 
work of a classic hand, for the tympanum, or enclosure within its sides, 
rs filled with figures carved in high relief, and of exquisite workman- 
ship. 

The terrace in front of Brookland Hall, and the gardens beyond, had 
nothing about them of the quaint Elizabethan era. They were essentiall 
Italian. Long lines of white balustrades, ornamented with balls and stone 
rosettes ; huge vases at every corner, and statues on tall pedestals; broad 
flights of steps, flanked also by balusters, leading from the terrace to the 
parterre below ; ponds with fttle green islands, the last being adorned 

with summer-houses or grottoes of spar—all betrayed a southern taste. 
The park, which was extensive, swept away in gentle wave-like undula- 
tions, until the opening country nearly lost the character of a valley. A 
small brook, from which the manor took its name, divided the salle and 
over this stream several rustic wooden bridges were thrown. ‘The trees, 
dispersed in groups, were principally sycamore and oak, some of them 
being of gigantic size and of extreme age. Herds of deer, drinking at 
the brook, or standing on the green knolls in relief against the sky, gave 
animation to the picture. 
Jan.—vVOL. LXXXVIII, NO, CCCXLIX. F 
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Hugh Somerset, at the time this — ns, was alone in his library. 
He stood at the window which overlooked the park. Great anxiety was 

i in his countenance, and yet his face strangely expressed the 
counter feeling of pleasure. That his mind was much disturbed ap 
evident from his gestures and his incessantly moving from to place. 
Now he turned hurriedly from the window, caught up a book, flung it 
down again; next he threw himself into his great morocco-covered chair, 
and, looking at the door, which stood ajar, intently listened. A low cry 
was heard as of some person in extreme pain; it ceased, and again the 
voice of suffering fell on the ear more distinctly. 

The face of Somerset changed, and the moving muscles, especially the 
tremulous motion of the lips, evinced how strongly those sounds jarred 
on his feelings, and excited his sympathy. He now clasped his hands, 
and seemed absorbed in prayer. The husband praying for the young 
wife! that Heaven would look down in mercy and love, support one so 

ntle and good through Nature's trial, and lighten in this instance, if 

al Justice could not suspend, the curse of Eve. 

The cries succeeded to other with shorter intermissions, and light 
steps, as of agitation and fear, were heard passing up and down the stair- 
case. Somerset could support that state of suspense no longer. He 
quitted the library on the ground-floor, and ascended to the room com- 
municating with the chamber of his wife. His look was now haggard, 
his limbs trembled, and his accustomed presence of mind was fast desert- 
ing him. To every inquiry which he made, a whisper only was returned, 
or a slight motion of the head. 

The sounds of pain ceased. It was a moment of intense anxiety. The 
sudden stillness might be a sign of good, or it might forebode ill. 

He was proceeding towards the room, with an intention of entering it, 
in spite of the injunctions previously given him, when he was met by the 
medical man. The good doctor placed his finger on his lip, but Somerset 
beheld only the quiet smile which covered his face, and read there in an 
instant all he was so desirous of being assured of. 

She lives! the worst is over! and a child is born into the world! 

How many myriads of fond hearts this announcement has caused to 
beat wildly with joy! 

Somerset seized and wrung the doctor’s hand, unable himself to ask 
any questions, or even to speak. 

‘“«] congratulate you, sir; your wife is doing well,” said the kind- 
hearted accoucheur. “ Ah! Mr. Somerset, she has borne her trial with 
wonderful fortitude—patient as an angel. She often called for you, sir, 
wishing to see her husband ; but of course that could not be allowed—of 
course not.” 

And again Mr. Somerset shook the doctor’s hand ; but while he was 
asking permission now to enter the chamber, an elderly woman appeared 
at the door. She bore something in her arms swathed in a dozen flan- 
nels and indescribable wrappers. Approaching the master of the house 
with a curtsey, she presented to him, in accordance with the nurse’s prac- 
tice, the little stranger. 

Somerset received it with the awkwardness of a man to whom such 
family affairs are a novelty, but with a heart brimming over with joy and 

itude. A profound aoe ensued for a moment. A tear trembled 
in the eye of itated father; and during that silence Somerset in- 
voked mentally a blessing on his first-born daughter. 
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MR. JOLLY GREEN’S IDEAS ON SOME OF THE LEADING 
QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 


[Ir is, as all the world knows, an ill wind that blows nobody good. 
When, at the commencement of the present month, the days were over- 
cast with gloom and fog and wintry rain, we entertained fears that some 
even of the liveliest of our contributors might betray rawr of having 
been ote by “ the skiey influences ;” and we certainly had no expec- 
tation that an esteemed correspondent, who has been for some time silent, 
would have selected “‘ dark December” as the season for his lucubrations, 
Such, however, turns out to be the fact. Mr. Jolly Green, since his 
return from the Continent (where, we understand, he ect his “ weather- 
eye” open upon “men and manners”), has been enjoying the privacy of 
domestic life in St. John’s Wood, having disposed of his residence at 
Peckham ; but being of too active a mind to remain idle when events of 
importance occupy general attention, he has devoted his leisure to the 
consideration of certain subjects, some of which are of a public, and 
some of a personal nature. From the papers forwarded to us by Mr. 
Green we have selected one or two of the most striking, and, if we learn 
that our accomplished friend pursues his present occupation through the 


coming season, we may be tempted to make further demands upon his 
portfolio.—Ep. N. M. M] 


MR. GREEN IN THE CHARACTER OF A SPECIAL JUROR. 


On the evening of the 30th of November last, I had been dining in 
the neighbourhood of Leicester Square with a distinguished French pub- 
licist, of rather rosy opinions, whose acquaintance it was my fortune to 
make in Paris shortly after the revolution of February, and after seein 
him into a cab (and lending him the money to pay for it, as he had left 
his purse at home) I hailed an Atlas omnibus and returned to St. John’s 
Wood, arriving at Ventrebleu Villa, where I now live, about eleven 
o'clock. I found that, during my absence, an unknown person, of no very 
prepossessing appearance, had called at my house, and, after simply in- 
quiring if that was my place of residence, had left for my perusal a folded 
paper, which my valet, Mr. Pinker, observed to me, as he put it into my 

ands, was, he believed, “a copy of a writ.” 

As I happen to owe no man a shilling I was not much disquieted by this 
intimation, knowing very well that an action for defamation would lie, 
or at all events that I could come upon the county; I therefore merely 
smiled with my accustomed air of superiority, and turned to read the 
paper. I glanced at the document and—cool as I am in moment} of 
danger—was at the first moment somewhat startled at the contents; but, 


_ quickly recovering my presence of mind and mastering my emotion, I 


calmly read as follows :— 


2000 
“ COMMON PLEAS. “ar 


To Jotty Green, Esa. 47 


Middleser, By virtue of a warrant from the Suertrr of the county, I hereby 
SUMMON you to appear before the Right Honourable 5 


(I omit the chief justice’s name from motives of delicacy.) 
F2 


Special. 
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+ ___—, at Westminster, on Thursday, the sixth day of Decem- 


next, at nr~e of the clock in the morning, to be of a jury between 
aac gare 


, Ra.pu Bacos. 
Hereof fail not. Dated the 30th day of November, 1849. 


mLu.M Hemp, 
Summoning Officer.” 

Attached to this was a side notice, enjoining continued attendance in 
the event of the trial not coming on on the day named—a superfluous 
menace to one of my firmness of character and tenacity of purpose. 

“ So!” said I, when I had read the paper through, at once compre- 
hending its whole scope and bearing, “this, then, is one of those pre- 
cious instruments of which I have so often read—a quo warranto, on 
which the liberties of every Englishman may be said to hinge! As long 
as these exist, trial by jury—the Palladium of the British empire—is no 
fiction. Pinker,” I continued, in a grave but not an angry tone, “ you 
have been mistaken. This is not a copy of a writ—to the best of my 
belief—but an appeal to the finest feelings of a patriot anda man. [ 
am summoned—’ 

“IT knowed it was a summuns,” interrupted my faithful valet: “a 
case of overcharge, I'll be bound.” And I thought, though I might 
have been deceived, that I saw a tear twinkle in his eye. 

‘‘Summoned,” | resumed, “not in the sense you suppose, but for my 
country’s good—to sit at Westminster in the proud capacity of a sPECIAL 
JURYMAN |” 

“Oh, that’s it,” said Mr. Pinker; “I fancied .it had been somethin’ 
wuss,” 

“Tam at a loss to know how it could have been better,” I replied, 
with a dignified air. ‘Give me a chamber-candlestick, Pinker—and 

night.” 

. Good night, sir,” returned my obedient henchman, evidently sur- 
prised at my cutting short the colloquy which usually precedes my 
coucher. 

But I had a motive for it. The sense of the responsibility which 
had been thus suddenly thrown upon me seriously impressed me ; and I 
felt that silence and repose were necessary to enable me to arrive at a 
proper judicial state of mind. I trust that I achieved this enviable 
condition before I slept, for the clock struck one as I left my dressing- 
room; my meditations, aided by three excellent cigars and some cold 
brandy-and-water, having been wholly concentrated on the important 
question before me. 

The fruits of these meditations were apparent next morning. 

“ Pinker,” said I, at breakfast, when I had despatched my customary 
brace of Epping sausages and fresh cottage loaf, and was preparing to 
enjoy my tea and Zimes—“ Pinker, I wish you to go down to F 





street, to B—— and B——, the law booksellers, and purchase the 
works which you will find written down on this list.” 

As I spoke I handed him a paper, on which were written the titles 
of the volumes | required. The public may wish to know who the 
<n were that I was desirous to consult, I therefore transcribe 
them. 

The first on the list, as a matter of course, was “‘ Burn’s Justice of 
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the Peace,” a work indispensable to a special juror; then came “ Coke 
upon Littleton,” the “State Trials,” ‘ Blackstone’s Commentaries,” 
‘¢ Montesquieu’s Esprit des Lois,” ‘De Ja Rochefoucauld’s Maxims,” 
«“ Hone’s Trials,” “ ‘Tidd’s Practice,”” «‘ Lord Kames’s Elements of Criti- 
cism,” ‘The Statutes at Large,” “ Stephens's Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples of Pleading,” “ Plutarch’s Lives,” ‘‘ Burlamaqui on National and 
Civil Law,” “ Williams's Compendious Extracts of the Public Acts,” 
“The Newgate Calendar,” ‘‘ Vattel,” ‘ Puffendorff,” ** Grotius,” “ Bec- 
caria,” the “ Small Debts and Local Courts Act,” and a few more of 
minor importance. 

“ You will desire Mr. B »” I continued, “to let me have these 
books as soon as he possibly can. If he hasn’t got them all at home, 
he must send what he has. You can bring two or three with you. 
Here is some money. Leta bill be made out for those you don’t pay 
for, to be sent up with the rest; and now make haste. By-the-by, 
don't forget to tell the servants that I am not at home to any one who 
calls before the sixth of December; after that time, the fact may be 
mentioned that I am at Westminster, on affairs of—of—of—not of 
State exactly—but of—ah! yes—of jurisprudence, and that it is very 
uncertain when I may be we perhaps not before Christmas.” 

In the course of a couple of hours Mr. Pinker returned from his 
errand. His mission had not been entirely successful, for, strange to 
say, Messrs. B——and B had not got all the books which I had 
written down. Some of the more voluminous works they said they 
would procure for me; others they recommended Mr. Pinker to apply 
for at the bookstall over the way; and one or two, including ‘ Tidd’s 
Practice” and ‘‘ Burn’s Justice of the Peace,” they sent by my valet. I 
was given to understand by the trusty fellow that the booksellers were 
very curious to know who | was, imagining that the name he gave was 
only a nom de guerre for some great lawyer in disguise ; an error which 
he allowed them to remain in. They said the list was ‘ rather a miscel- 
laneous one,” but they would do the best they could, and that I might 
reckon upon receiving some more works in the course of the day. 

They kept their word; and when I sat that evening in my study, 
surrounded by such piles of Jegal luminaries—costing, by the way, a 

od round sum—I could compare myself to nobody but Marius amid 
the ruins of Carthage. 

I worked hard for the next four days, scarcely allowing myself time to 
take my meals, so anxious was | to beecte master of the general prin- 
ciples of law, that it might be seen when I got into the jury-box who 
was likely to have the best of the argument. I am one of those people 
—and this, I fancy, is pretty generally known—who never do anything 
by halves. “Thorough,” as the great Lord Strafford said, when he 
chniigsd the Irish rebels, is my motto. That I might completely imbue 
myself in the form as well as in the spirit of our Institutions, | studied 

in AN ERMINE CAPE, which Pinker procured for me at a celebrated 
furrier’s in R—g—nt Street. {1 had some thoughts also of buying a 
judge’s wig to wear on the same occasion; but as it would have rumpled 
my hair, which Pinker curls every morning with great care, I dispensed 
with that mark of wisdom. 
It is amazing how rapidly time flies when one is intently occupied. 
I could scarcely believe it was the fact when, looking up from my 
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Blackstone, on the fourth evening, I saw by the day of the month over 
the iece that it was the 5th of December. The Ides of March, 
as Cesar says, in his Commentaries, were come, and, after all, I had not 
made so much progress as I anticipated. There still remained the 
“* Statutes at Large,” the “State Trials,” and several other works, un- 
touched. I felt a little confused, too, with the variety of my reading ; 
just as one does after having eaten of too many dishes ; but I consoled 
myself with the reflection that some leading technicalities had fixed 
themselves indelibly in my memory; and unless I greatly erred, I con- 
sidered myself on a footing with the majority of the learned profession 
into whose shoes I was quietly stepping. 

The morning of the 6th of December arrived. It was cold, wet, and 
foggy, but my nerves were braced to the outrance, and I rose manfully 
at seven o'clock, though in doing so I was obliged to shave by candle- 
light. At half-past eight my Brougham was at the door, and it was 
with feelings of indescribable emotion that I entered the vehicle whose 
name coincided so perfectly with the contents of the blue bag which was 
now placed beside me. In another blue bag was the ermine cape, which 
it was my intention to put on as soon as I got into court. Before 
Pinker got on the box beside the coachman, he asked me where I was 
to be driven. 

“To Westminster, of course,” I replied, 

“‘ But whereabouts in Westminster the coachman wishes to know, sir,” 
returned Pinker, when he had delivered my order. 

I was rather puzzled at the moment, for Mr. Hemp’s invitation had 
not mentioned exactly where. At first I thought of Westminster Abbey, 
and was about to tell him to set me down at Poets’ Corner ; then | had 
an idea of Coldbath-fields Prison, but I didn’t feel quite sure on the 
subject ; at last it came into my head that the best thing to do was to let 
him drive on till we came to the Houses of Parliament. 

“T dare say,” said I to myself, “I can find some one who will be 
glad enough, for half-a-crown, to tell me where it is.” 

I therefore gave directions aceordingly ; and just as the Abbey clock 
was chiming “nine” we drew up opposite the late Mr. Canning’s statue, 
an effigy | particularly admire on account of the vivid colour of the 
bronze. I put my head out of the window, and seeing a man dressed in 
black (by way of contrast he had a very red face), who was loitering on 
the pavement, I beckoned to him, and he ran up directly. 

“ Wish to see the ’Ouse of Lords, sir, painted glass winders, the new 
freskers?” i 

“ Not at the present moment,” answered I, taking a half-crown out of 
my waistcoat pocket, on which the man’s eyes instantly fixed, as if by 
fascination : “ my business here is of rather more importance. Where- 
abouts is the Right Honourable” (I may as well speak out how, as I did to 
the man) “ Sir Thomas Wilde to be found ?”’ 
ha Sir Tommus Vild,”’ returned he,—*“ that’s Common Pleas, isn’t 
it 

“ Yes,” I replied; “ exactly so.” 

“ Tlere are, sir,” said the man : “ third door on the left. ‘ Com- 
mon Pleas’ written on it. Shall I ring the bell, sir ?—thankee, sir.” 

And with these words he pocketed the half-crown, rang the bell, and 
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The door was promptly ed’ by a person who, seeing a handsome 
Brougham standing there, Som Seneedaliliedainieds as if I had 
been the Chief Jelion himself, while Pinker got down from the box, and, 
touching his hat, stood res tfully by to receive my instructions. 

“Is Sir Thomas Wilde here ?” I adn in a magisterial tone. “I 
wish to see him on particular business.” 

The person took a rapid survey of myself, the carriage, and its con- 
tents, and being catisfied, no doubt, that’ th the whole had a very business- 
like appearance, civilly inquired i in his turn— 

“ An appintment, sir?” 

‘¢ Yes,” I answered, “a special one—for nine o'clock. 

“¢ His ludship,” said the person, “ has not yet come sms but he will 
be here in ten minutes at the furthest. As you've an appintment, sir, 
you had better step into his ludship’s waiting room. This way, sir.’ 

I desired Pinker to follow me with the two bags, and the person led 
the way upstairs into a small room, “through which,” he told me, “his 
ludship must pass on his way to robe. If I would have the goodness to 
~ him my card, he would mention the fact to his ludship the moment 

e arrive 

He laid so much stress on the last words that I saw clearly he expected 
a fee, and I didnot hesitate to gratify him for his civility. He certainl 
re very much gratified as he furtively eyed the half sovereign which 

I slipped into his hand. 

The apartment into which I was shown was more remarkable for anti- 
quity than splendour, but the obscurity which pervaded it harmonised 
well with the sombre majesty of the law. A tall bookcase with glass 
doors, through which might be seen several rows of “ Reports,’’ a shrivelled 
Turkey carpet which occupied the centre of the floor, leaving a wide 
margin all round, and half a dozen high-backed chairs with horsehair 
bottoms, constituted all the furniture. As I seated myself on one of the 
latter I could not help reflecting on the important part which horsehair 
plays in all judicial proceedings, whether it decorates the chief justice’s 
brow, or affords relief to the nether man of the suitors in his ante- ch amber. 
I was meditating on this theme when a hasty step in the corridor aroused 
me, and the door of the room being thrown open, | started to my feet, 
Pinker, who held the blue bags, being a little behind me. 

‘His Ludship, the Chief Justice,” said a voice, which I knew to be 
that of the person who had given me admission, and the distinguished 
functionary thus announced made his appearance. 

He was a gentleman of middle height, or perhaps rather above it (for 
I cannot be expected to be very precise in my description at such 
a moment), inclined to stoutishness, with a full face, an adust com- 
plexion, a quick eye, and on the whole a pleasant expression of coun- 
tenance, though there was a kind of grimness in the smile with which he 
greeted me, such as the ghost of Hamlet’s father may be supposed to have 
worn when he found himself once more in his own mo tee gardens. I per- 
ceived that he held my card in his hand, but he had evidently not looked 
at it till that moment, for he seemed at a loss to make out my name. 

** What's this?” he said in a quick tone, speaking rather to himself 
than to me. “Mr. Who? Jol—Jol—Jolly Green! Odd name! 
I don’t know any such person. Appointment? I have no appointment 
with him. Is this your card, sir?” 
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“ Yes, my lud,” I replied with a smile and a bow, adapting my phrase- 
with ready tact to the atmosphere of the law courts. ‘‘I was 
punctual to the sam my lud.” 

“ Punctual !” exclaimed the chief justice. ‘“ What have I to do with 
2 lon pees I don’t recollect ever to have seen or heard of you 

.” He glanced at Pinker and the blue bags as he spoke and added : 
“ What are you? An a 

“ No, a ” replied I, a little nettled at the supposition and at the 

ness of his manner ; “I am a private gentleman of ancient fam—” 

I was cut short in my explanation by a hasty inquiry. 

“ Not an attorney ! What is your buiness Rie then?” 

“That, my lud,” returned | Siang myself up, “is easily explained. 
If your ludship will do me the honour to peruse this document, the reason 
for my being es will at once strike your ludship’s mind, though possibly 
the fact may have escaped your ludship’s memory.” 

I held out to him the paper bearing the signature of Mr. Hemp, which 
I have since inserted in my book of autographs. 

The chief justice snatched rather than took it from my hand. 

“Bless me!” he exclaimed, when he looked at it, “why this is a 
summons to attend in the Court of Common Pleas as a special 
juror !” 

“‘T am aware of that fact, my lud,” replied I tersely. 

“ Then, sir, if such be the case,” he returned angrily, ‘ how came you 
to present yourself here, waylaying me in my private apartments? I 
thought,” he added, turning to the person who had let us in, “I 
“—— you told me that this—this—gentleman had a special appoint- 
ment ?” 

“So he informed me, your ludship,” replied the obsequious, time- 
serving attendant, anxious to shift all blame from his cumin: 

Before the chief justice could make any comment on this servile re- 
mark, I struck in— 

“T fear, my lud,” said I, “there has been a slight mistake. I was 
ri agep d summoned ‘before’ your lpdship, ‘at nine of the clock.’ As 
this is the first occasion on which I have been called upon to serve my 
country in this manner—in this manner,” I repeated with strong em- 

hasis, ‘I was naturally anxious to introduce myself properly to your 
udship’s notice, being persuaded, moreover, by the inscription on the 
door below that this was the Court of Common Pleas.” 

“ Enough, sir,” observed the chief justice, his features somewhat re- 
laxing from their severity. “I see how it has happened ; there was no 
intentional intrusion. | should not have thought, however, that anybody 
could have made such a mistake who had arrived at years of discre- 
tion. You may go, sir. The entrance to the court is — West- 
minster Hall. Let the way to it be shown him for fear of another 
blunder.” 

I bowed, and was turning to depart, a little vexed at the stupidity 
of Mr. Hemp and the redfaced man who had led me into this error, 
when the chief justice stopped me. 

*“* Mr. Green,” he said, in a more familiar manner than he had hitherto 
employed, “ I see you have got some well-filled bags there. They can’t 
be stuffed with briefs—for I need nothing to tell me you are not profes- 
sional—what have you got in them ?” 
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“t In this bag, my lud,”’ I answered, ‘are the books of reference which 
I shall most likely require at the impending trial; the other contains 
as * an article of dress.” 

“You are an extraordinary gentleman, Mr. Green,” said Sir 
Thomas; ‘I should like to know something more of you. But time is 
precious; 1 can’t waste any more of it now. Good morning, Mr. 
Green.” 

With these words he moved briskly away, muttering something in 
which I fancied I could distinguish the Latin word “compos,” but to 
whom or what it had reference, I could, of course, form no notion. 

The “person,” whom I have frequently adverted to under that designa- 
tion, now stepped forward. 

‘‘ Why didn’t you tell me, sir,” he said, ‘“‘ what it was you wanted, in- 
stead of asking for his ludship? I was very near catching it; and I’m 
not sure I shan’t now. Mind how you come, sir; the stairs is ruther 
narrowish. Look out, young man with the bags, that you don't tumble 
over the gent. I'll show you the way myself to the ’All—it’s only a 
step round.” 

And then, talking as fast as he could, without doubt to prevent any 
recrimination on my part, he conducted us round to the Hall, where I 
observed a number of people walking up and down waiting for admission 
into the courts, and every now and then trying the doors to see if they 
were open. We cro over, and observing the names of the different 
courts written, like Dante’s ‘‘ Inferno,” above the entrances, I imme- 
diately directed Pinker’s attention to the fact, remarking that this 
was the place he ought to have brought me to at first. 

** As soon as the doors is opened,” said the person, “ you have only to 
go in and take a seat till your name's called, and then you'll step into 
the box and be swore.” 

“ My servant, I suppose, can accompany me ?” I asked. 

“Into the court, sir? Oh, yes, sir. It’s public, sir. No charge, 
quite gratooitus. Now, sir, they re a goin’ in.” 

And he touched his hat very deferentially, while his eyes wandered in 
the direction of my waistcoat-pocket. It was a hint not to be misunder- 
stood, and I knew too much of the world not to be aware that he ex- 
[aay another fee, so I gave him one, limiting my donation however to 

ver. 

The person then took leave, and, followed by Pinker, I ascended a 
short flight of steps, passed through a double doorway, thrust aside the 
~w of a heavy curtain, and found myself in the Court of Common 

eas. 

*¢ Pray, sir,” I inquired of an individual who I discovered was an 
usher of the court, and whom several others addressed in a similar way, 
—‘‘pray, sir, can you inform me when the case of Kimber against 
Baggs comes on ?” 

“ It’s the fust for trial,” he replied; ‘‘there’s the list, agin the wall 
onder.” 

. I thanked him courteously, and remembering what the person outside 
had said, took a seat on the lowest of a range of benches in the court. 
I had hardly established myself, and was desiring Pinker to give me out 
my Blackstone, when the usher came up and addressed me abruptly— 
indeed, 1 may say, coarsely :— 
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“« What are you a doin’ of there? They seats is for counsel !” 

I smiled contemptuously at the man’s wretched grammar ; but without 
taking any further notice of him removed to a row higher up, which, he 
said, was the place for ee The court now filled rapidly; a 
— many persons in long gowns and oddly-contrived wigs made 

ir a and sat down in the front rows; all of them had blue 
bags, like mine, and they leant across each other, whispering earnestly. 
Beyond where they sat was a railed off, where several clerks and 
other officials were seated at a large table, and in the background was 
an elevated stage, like Richardson’s, at Greenwich fair, only of a simpler 
construction, and fitted up with desks and arm-chairs, These I was 
informed were the seats of the judges. Presently a door flew open in 
the corner, and forth issued the judges themselves, in their venerable 
head-dresses and ermined robes. In spite of his disguise I had no difti- 
culty in ising my friend—if his lordship will permit me to call him 
so—the chief justice, who, after bowing to the court, a courtesy which [ 
promptly returned, took his seat between his two companions, there being 
only three present ; the fourth, as a person near me whispered in a mys- 
terious tone, “ sitting in banco,” an allusion to the tragedy of Macbeth, 
which I could not quite comprehend, but probably referring to a trial for 
murder. 

The clerk of the arraigns, as I imagine, then rose, and, after calling 
the case of “ Kimber against Baggs,” read out a list of special jurors. 
Several very common-place names were mentioned—the “ Browns, 
Joneses and Robinsons”’ of society ; but when he came to mine I could 
distinctly feel an audible thrill through the court. I observed also that 
the chief justice directed his eye-glass towards me, and then whispered 
to his learned colleagues on the bench, who, like himself, smiled ap- 

rovingly. I answered to my name in a manly tone, and then strode 
oftily towards the jury-box, at the same time taking the two blue bags 
from Pinker, whom I desired to remain in attendance. 

As soon as the number of jurymen was complete we were duly sworn, and 
I of course was chosen foreman. I felt that the time was now cume for me to 
show myself in my true colours ; and while the indictment was being read 
I stooped down, opened both the bags, put on my ermine cape, and drew 
forth my Blackstone, my Burn, and my Rochefoucauld, and then quietly 
anak my seat. But | had hardly done so before a suppressed tittering 
was heard. The judges looked up sternly, and the clerk of the court 
shouted out “ Silence!” with the voice of a Stentor. I looked round to 
ascertain the cause of this unseemly proceeding, so unbefitting a court 
of justice ; and, rising as I did so, the previous tittering became a 
general laugh, and I found that I was myself the object of universal 
attraction. 

“You'd better have that off before his lordship sees you,” exclaimed 
a juror behind me, giving a tug as he spoke at the ermine cape. 

“ What for?” I demanded, resolutely ; but before I could receive an 
answer, the voice of the clerk of the court was again audible. 

“ Something wrong in the jury-box, my lud,” was his exclamation. 

The three judges simultaneously turned their eyes in the direction 
indicated, and the learned person (1 call him so by courtesy, not as a 
matter of conviction), who was nearest to where I sat, got quite purple 
in the face, and called out angrily— 
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“ What is the meaning of this exhibition? Who is that individual 
in the box dressed up like a mountebank ? Let him be turned out 
instantly! A most disgraceful proceeding !” 

“If you please, my lud,” said the clerk, “the jury have been sworn, 
and that’s the foreman.” 

“ Bless me!” ejaculated the chief justice, having brought his glass to 
bear upou me, “why, it’s the very same person! Really, this is very 
awkward. Sworn! and the foreman too! Well, well! eccentricity, 
brother—I trust nothing more.” 

The more irritable of the judges seemed scarcely to be aware of what 
his chief was saying, so dangerous it is to allow passion to get the better 
of judgment, but thundered out— 

“Take off that idiot costume, sir, or I will have you committed the 
moment you leave the box. Books, too! Whose books are those? Take 
"em away. oe he’s got a whole circulating library there, I believe.” 

I was very indignant, not only at the imputation cast upon my legal 
authorities, but at the terms in which I had been spoken of, and but for 
the suddenness of the attack and the confusion into which it naturally 
threw me, I think I should have answered rather warmly, at the risk even 
of being sent to the Tower for high treason ; but for the reasons I have 
assigned I remained silent, my cape and books were removed, and | sat 
down in no very amiable ae. for trying the prisoner at the bar. I am 
free to admit that a feeling of recklessness was uppermost in my mind, 
and it would have mattered little to me at that moment if I had been sud- 
denly compelled to change places with the wretched culprit Baggs. 

Under the circumstances which I have narrated, it can scarcely be 
wondered at if I paid but little attention to the nature of the indictment. 
I knew, of course, from Blackstone, that the prisoner would plead “ the 
general issue,” and, as I had already resolved upon the course I intended 
to pursue, I gave myself up to the consideration of what was the best 
course to adopt to vindicate myself in the eyes of the public against the 
judicial aspersions of one whom | cannot characterise by any other term 
than that of a modern Jeffreys. At last I determined upon writing a 
letter to the Times, that being, as the jurists say (of whom I was now 
one), the universal refugium peccatorum, and I mentally composed a very 
stinging and sarcastic philippic. In the mean time the trial had been 
going on; the counsel for the crown had been heard, the witnesses for 
the prosecution had given their evidence, and the defence had begun. I 
nudged the juryman who sat next me, and said to him in a whisper— 

“ . Be so good as to point out the prisoner to me—I can’t see where 
e is.” 

“The prisoner!” replied my brother “ special,” “ what do you mean? 
This is a civil case.” 

“ Civil or uncivil,” I replied, tartly, being nettled at the fellow’s folly; 
“there must be a prisoner on every trial I suppose!” 

“The deuce there must !” he exclaimed; “ why this is an action for 
trespass.” 

“‘ Then the trespasser is the prisoner,” returned I, triumphantly. 
net he’s in court at all,” said the juryman, doggedly, “he’s in this 

x. 
“I don’t understand you,” I answered. 
“Likely enough,” was the reply ; “ but you will when I tell you, that 
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the defendant's jackass got in the plaintiff's cornfield and committed the 
now being tried. Now do you know what I mean ?” 

“ You're a low fellow,” said I, at em as I perceived his drift ; “ I 
shall ask you no more questions. You're not fit to sit beside me!” 

“ I should think not,” he sullenly admitted. 

The insolence of this man, combined with the previous untoward events 
of the morning, prevented me, I must confess, from closely following the 
charge of the learned chief justice, though I could not but be aware that 
it was marked by much eloquence and feeling, and the manner of it was 
highly dignified and solemn. Slightly as 1 comprehended its purport, it 
moved me almost to tears, and I was obliged to have recourse to my hand- 
kerchief to conceal my emotions. When he had ended, by recommending 
us to consider our verdict, I turned round to collect the suffrages of my 
brother jurymen. They seemed to be quite unanimous on the subject, 
for each in turn nodded his head and said, “ Plaintiff, of course. One 
farthing.” 

I took my cue accordingly, and rising from my seat, thrust one hand 
into the bosom of my waistcoat (after the manner of the late M. de 
Chateaubriand, whose portrait in that attitude I had often admired), 
and leaning gently on the other, addressed the court. 

“ mf luds,” I said, impressively, ‘the jury, after calmly and dispas- 
sionately weighing the whole of the evidence, are of opinion that the 
prisoner is GuILTy.” 

Guilty !"" exclaimed the chief justice, raising his eyebrows, “is that 
your verdict, gentlemen ?” 

“* We find for the plaintiff, my lord,” said the obnoxious juror, bluntly ; 
«damages one farthing.” | 

“| thought so,” said his lordship, with a smile. ‘‘ Enter the verdict— 
‘without costs.’ Next case.” 

As we were leaving the box | observed that there was a slight stop- 
page. I leant forward to ascertain the cause, and could scarcely believe 
my eyes when | saw a person near the door, who was actually slipping 
money into every juryman’s hand as be,went by, and before 1 could re- 
cover from my surprise I felt the pressure of coin on my own palm. 
This outrage, this attempt at bribery in open day, was too much for me 
to bear, and I determined, before I quitted the spot, to expose the nefarious 
transaction. 

** My lud,” I said, turning towards the bench, and addressing the 
friendly chief justice ; ‘‘ permit me to make known a fact which has only 
this instant come to my knowledge.” | 

“Tt is too late, sir,” returned that dignitary, “to say anything now. 
You should have made your observations before delivering the verdict.” 

“It is never tvo late, my lud,” I replied, indignantly, “to denounce 
iniquity. Bribery and corruption are at work, my lud! I‘ hold the 

fs in my hand. A guinea, my lud (a sovereign and a shilling are 
the coins), has been offered me as the price of my vote ; and the same 
sum I have reason to believe has been tendered and accepted by each of 
—lI am ashamed to say—my brother jurymen. A celebrated character 
in one of the Shakspearian dramas has observed, my lud, ‘ Base is the 
slave who pays,’—but baser, my lud, I assert, is the slave who receives, 
when his conscience is the subject of traffic. It is currently believed, 
my lud, that Sir Robert Walpole, who was once the prime minister of 
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this country, laid it down as a dictum which few were bold enough to 
show cause against—that every man has his price. This may be true of 
the mass, my lud ; but if any learned gentleman in this arena supposes 
that for the sake of a wretched guinea, obsolete in its nomenclature and 

try in its value, the upright mind of a special juryman is to be bought, 
and that juryman Jolly Green, he labours under a weight of error com- 
~~ to which the mountains that overwhelmed the ‘litans were eider- 

own coverlets. Blackstone, my lud——” 

What that learned civilian has laid down on the subject of bribery I 
was not permitted to state, for the chief justice, who seemed for a time 
to be carried away by the eloquence of my patriotic appeal, here inter- 
rupted me. 

“Sir,” he said—*“ Mr. Green,—Mr. Jolly Green, [ think you call 
yourself,—you came here as a special juror, and one more deserving of 
the appellation it has never been my lot to encounter,—before you ab- 
solutely reduce us to the condition of the pagan giants whom you have 
alluded to,—before you quite take away the character of the usher of 
this court, I wish you to be made aware that, by Act of Parliament, every 

ial juryman is allowed one guinea in compensation for the time he 
y cara to the public service. It is, I admit, in many cases—in yours, 
for instance—by no means an equivalent for that service, but the wisdom 
of the Legislature has made the rule general. Shakspeare and Sir Robert 
Walpole:were no doubt excellent judges of mankind; but we, Mr. Green, 
are judges.in the cases before us. My particular recommendation to 
yous Mr..Green, is, that you should immediately return home ; and if you 
ve any friends present I earnestly advise them to take as much care of 
you as*possible.” 

It was. impossible for any man, having the common failings of humanity, 
not to feel touched by this kind regard for another’s welfare expressed in 
the chief justice’s spirit. With a low bow, therefore, I pressed my hand 
on my heart, beckoned to Pinker, who had witnessed the scene in mute 
astonishment, and, returning to Palace-yard, got into my Brougham, and 
drove home to Ventrebleu Villa. 


THE PASHA OF EGYPT'S CHALLENGE. 


Ir is well known, not only to the sporting world, but to the majority 
of the British public, that the Pasha of Egypt has sent a challenge to 
the Jockey Club, offering, for a very considerable wager, to back his own 
stable against any English horses that can be produced. 

Iam not a member of the distinguished club just mentioned, but I 
flatter myself that the name of “Green” is pretty well known on the 
turf; and this fact, coupled with some slight knowledge of horseflesh, 
will, I trust, be my sufficient warrant in tendering my advice and 
opinions On an occasion of so much national interest and importance as 
the proposed race. I may add that, having given my best consideration 
to the subject, I am not very likely to mislead those who honour me with 
their attention. 

Considerable doubt appears to prevail on a great many points con- 
nected with the challenge. These doubts are, for the greater part, ex- 
pressed in a letter addressed by Mr. C. Gr—v—lle to the Hon. C. A. 
M—rr—y, the British C—ns—l G—n—r—l in Egypt; and although 
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the last-named gentleman has replied to them “‘seriatim” (as Bell's Life 
in London say?) I cannot think that he has been quite “serious” enough, 


or, as I rather phrase it, gone quite deep enough into the question. 
To Lo nae ee Re RR i 
Mr. ’s letter as my text, and giving British public the 


oa of judging between my notions on the subject and those of 
» ~ yet pens ° which t officer, eames beg to state, I 
entertain a most profound 

The first query made by Mr. Gr—v—lle is the following: — 

“In the first place, is his Highness the Pasha of Egypt to be depended 
on? Is he certain to hold to the match if it be made, and not back 
out, and leave the English in the lurch, with all their trouble, risk, and 
expense ?” 

To this Mr. M—rr—y replies, that “ His Highness is fully to be de- 
pended upon guoad the bona fide determination to hold the match.” 

Here I venture at once to disagree with the C—ns—l G—n—r—1. It 
is my firm conviction that no Egyptian, and least of all a ruler in Egypt, 
is to be trusted. I need scarcely recall to the reader's itelicitienten 
many times Moses was taken in by Pharaoh, after his repeated promises 
to suffer the Israelites to leave his kingdom. This is a patent fact, and 
my only surprise is how Moses could permit himself to be so frequentl 
done. If Pharaoh, therefore, was in the daily habit of breaking his ume 4 
does it not necessarily follow—since it is the invariable policy of the East 
to adhere rigidly to precedent—that his descendant, the present pasha, 
would do precisely with to the Jockey Club what Pharaoh did in 
relation to the Jewish Exodus? ‘ Backing out” is, moreover, a practice 
so universal in all courts, and particularly in Oriental ones, that it almost 
follows as a matter of course that his highness would “ back out” as 
infallibly as a Hansom’s cab is obliged to do when it gets half way up 
New-street, Covent-garden, and encounters an opposing vehicle that has 

t “the call.” If another notable instance of want of faith be required, 
the English reader need not go further back than the time of Shakspeare, 
who, in his play of “ Antony and Cleopatra,” expressly makes his hero 
call the Queen of Egypt his ** Serpent of Old Nile;” and it will not, I 
think, be denied, that the man who relies upon a serpent has a very slip- 
pery companion to trust to. Is not Egypt also the land of crocodiles— 
creatures that come out of the river and pretend to be in great afflic- 
tion, for the sole purpose of devouring any one who may be idiot enough 
to trust himself to their embraces ? Onions too, and cats, are worshipped 
by the Egyptians. What vegetable, I ask, is more deceitful than an 
onion? W t animal more treacherous than a cat? There are the 
gipsies too, who constitute the majority of the people of that country. 
Are they exactly the sort of persons whom one would prefer as the 
guardians of one’s children, the executors of one’s will, the trustees for 
the administration of one’s estate? I should rather imagine not! If, 
therefore—to say nothing of the ‘* Punica fides,” which clings to the soil 
as tenaciously now as it did in the days when Aaron received that 
remarkably useful piece of advice from his sagacious brother-in-law, 
touching the wisdom of wearing his nose instead of cutting it off to 
spite the Egyptians—if, therefore, it has been shown, that from the 
highest to the lowest in Egypt, from the most ancient time to the present 
—whether we consider the policy of her rulers, the religion of the 
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country, or the personal habits of the people—a complete absence of 
trustworthiness the whole race, it strikes me that the Jockey 
Club would be singularly deficient in that acumen for the possession of 
which they have the reputation, if they allowed themselves to be made 
mummies of by his me the pasha. I, for one, could never say, as 
Charles Lamb said on a memorable occasion—‘ Them’s the jockeys for 
me !” 

Mr. Gr—v—lle’s next question is, “In whose hands would the stakes 
be deposited ?” 

Mr. M—rr—y replies, that ‘‘The pasha would make no objection to 
their being deposited, on both sides, in any European consulate selected 
by the English.”. 

This may seem all very fair and aboveboard to those who are not— 
like myself—familiar with the bowstring and the sack ; but it requires 
only a little experience in the harems of the East to discover a concealed 
snare in this apparently liberal offer. The confiding nature of my 
countrymen, as well as his own high reputation, would of course lead the 
Jockey Club to name Mr. M—rr—y himself; and what, I should like 
to know, is there to prevent a person of the pasha’s character, who made 
no scruple of murdering the Mamelukes and Janissaries, and of poison- 
ing the sick prisoners at. Jaffa, from forcibly taking possession of “ any 
sum, from 10,0002. to 50,000/.” (and the larger the amount the more 
likely), in the event of his horses being beaten by our own? If he had 
really meant honestly, why did he not name one of our own savings- 
banks, which are the safest things going; or invest the amount in 
railway shares, with the certainty of interest upon the capital whenever 
called upon; or—as it was a sporting transaction altogether—pay his 
stake in to the credit of any of the well-known stags in Capel-court or 
the Stock Exchange? In any case the money would always have been 
forthcoming, both principal and interest ; for when was there ever @ 
deficiency in an actuary’s or an auditor's accounts ? when did railwa 
shares go down in the market? and when was the probity of either of 
the classes I have mentioned known to fail ? All I can say is, if I had 
been selected as the stakeholder, I should, for security’s sake, have pro- 
ceeded to that course of investment. — 

The third question is: “ Would the course be a tract of ground ten 
miles long, or a round course, to be gone over repeatedly, making the 
whole distance ten miles?” It would, in fact, be necessary we should 
know exactly what sort of course we should have to run over, and 
whether it would be a race-course or a tract of country. If the latter, 
whether it would be such as the English jockeys could find their way 
over. 

Mr. M—rr—y, in his answer, says the course would be “a straight 
run over a tract of country ;” the ground “ undulating, not hilly,” “ all 
sand ; in some places nearly fetlock deep, in others rather stony,” but, 
altogether, “‘ what may be considered fair galloping ground.” 

I shall consider the last part of Mr. M—rr—y’s reply first, and, with- 
out insisting upon the recorded statement of Herodotus (no mean au- 
thority, by the way), who, in his “ Euterpe,” distinctly asserts that “ in 
the time of Menes, the whole of Egypt, with the exception of the 
Thebaid, was a great marsh,” and this is borne out by the number of 
frogs which we know abound there, I will merely ask him how that can 
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be called “fair galloping ground” which is fetlock-deep in sand ?” 
Every Englishman who has crossed the Channel is familiar with the 
natn Ser nature of the Goodwin Sands; and it is not to be supposed 
that, in a country like Egypt, the sand is of a much more moral character 
than that of the coast of Kent. Lord Byron, in speaking of Africa, has 


observed :— 
And as the soil is, so the heart of man. 


The converse of this proposition is equally true; and such being the 
case, what chance would a horse have who, by Mr. M—rr—y’s own 
showing, was up to his belly in sand at starting ? And then, the ground 
is said to be “rather stony," —a figure of speech, I take it, for somethin 
like the shingles at Brighton, where, as most of us are aware, the san 
and stones run very close to each other. The merest geologist, however, 
could have settled this point. I have had some experience, in my time, 
of what ‘is considered “fair galloping ground ;” for few people have 
galloped faster than I did when my horse ran away with me at the grand 
review on the Plaine de Grenelle, when the famous battle of Austerlitz 
was fought; and I must confess that I would not willingly choose a tract 
of country interspersed with boulders and sand-pits for the purpose of 
riding a race over. Ifthe pasha had proposed a steeple-chase, that would 
have been another affair; for in matches of that nature the great object 
appears to be, to prevent the horses from getting over the ground. But 
a steeple-chase cannot take place in Egypt, there being no churches in 
the country, and consequently no steeples. ‘The same reason which causes 
me to object to the nature of the ground is equally cogent against the 
possibility of “a straight run,” or, it strikes me, any run at all. There 
is one point on which Mr. M—rr—y is silent. He is asked if an Eng- 
lish jockey “ could find his way” over this pleasant kind of race-course ? 
My reply to this is brief, but emphatic. He certainly could not. A 


jockey would be somewhat put to it to gallop along the Strand in a 


November fog ({ question if even the Post-office goblins would make the 
attempt) ; but, from what I have read and should imagine, that “‘ Egyp- 
tian darkness” must be something worse than the gloom of our London 
atmosphere. Mr. Gr—v—lle seems to have had some idea of this when 
he put the question; and I am happy to have been able to throw some 
light upon it. 

“Query No. 4 inquires if we should be “ quite certain of fair play, 
and of no interruptions or molestations, if we had the best of it ?” 

Mr. M—rr—y answers in the affirmative ; but adds that “his highness 
will not smooth or level the ground, but he will post soldiers the whole 
length of the course to keep it free from all interruption.” 

Observe'how “this tyrant can tickle where he wounds !"’ He promises 
fair play in a stone-quarry. One would be as likely to get ‘it ‘as with 
“slugs in a saw-pit,” especially when the ground is kept by two rows of 
soldiers twelve miles long, with, of course, naked sabres‘and fixed bayonets, 
besides sixty rounds of ball cartridge in their pouches. The very cir- 
eumstance of armed soldiers being there at all, is a convincing proof to 
my mind that the pasha intends to put every Englishman to death who 
may be insane enough to make his appearance on the Egyptian turf on 
this occasion. 

Mr. Gr—v—lle next inquires whether “ there are any races at Cairo, 
and have the horses the vicki would enter ever run races ?” 
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Mr. M—rr—y replies to this question at great length; but not, as I 
conceive, very satisfactorily. He admits that there have been races 
before at Cairo—but this a mere acquaintance with his Quintus Curtius 
might have told him; for it is positively laid down by that historian 
that the Macedonian conqueror, who founded and gave his name to the 
city of Alexandria, ran a race with himself round the tomb of Achilles,— 
that tomb being, in all probability, the great pyramid near Cairo, which, 
it is well known, was constructed as a place of sepulture, and is, indeed, 
the Kensal Green Cemetery of the Egyptian metropolis. As to the 
pasha’s real racing stud, Mr. M—rr—y cannot positively — “The 
truth is,” he says, “that neither I nor any European here has ever been 
allowed to see his best horses, which he has studiously concealed from 
the eyes of the profanum vulgus, as his harem.” There can be no doubt 
about this fact; and the Englishman who should attempt to force his way 
into an eastern pasha’s harem, to ‘see anything, would lose his head on 
the spot, without benefit of clergy. Mr. M—rr—y says, notwithstand- 
ing, that “it is certain” the pasha’s horses are “ pure Arabs” (I should 
rather have called them “ pure Egyptians,”—Cairo not being, in the 
opinion of Pinkerton or “ Arrowsmith’s Atlas,’’ in Arabia), and then 
makes the following singular remark: “ In bottom they are wonderful ; 
and if you are to make this match, it is bottom you must look out for.” 
If his highness were the sovereign of the opposite extremity of the 
African continent, I should have thought Mr. M—rr—y’s allusion had 
not been intended for the equine portion of his harem; but this view of 
the case is of too delicate a nature for me to dwell upon it further. 

The sixth question put by Mr. Gr—v—lle refers to the best manner of 
getting the English horses out to Egypt. He supposes they ought to 
be sent by sea; but Mr. M—rr-y, in quietly deriding that idea, natu- 
rally says, ‘ This question many persons in England are better qualified 
to answer than myself.” I do not know if there are “‘ many persons in 
England” equal to the task ; but there can be no doubt, at all events, of 
there being one whose opinion may be safely taken in this matter. It 
has fallen to my lot, and few perhaps can say as much, to cross over 
from Foikstone to Boulogne with horses actually on board the steamer! 
I am therefore in a position to say that the sea is not their element, unless, 
indeed, they belong to that description of cavalry on which the j—lly 
m—r—nes are mounted when they ride the great guns to water. Mr. 
M—rr—y recommends that, instead of shipping the horses direct, they 
should be sent through France to Marseilles, but as in this case they 
would still have a long sea voyage before them, the better plan would be 
to get them by land to Constantinople, then swim them, like the cele- 
brated hero Leander, across the Hellespont, and trot them gently round 
the coast of Asia Minor until they arrived at Cairo. I cannot exactly say 
how much time would be consumed in the journey, but it is quite evident 
the animals would reach their destination in excellent condition, admirably 
trained to run over the broken ground of Egypt, and thoroughly accus- 
tomed to the climate. 

The last question put by Mr. Gr—v—lle asks if any English horses 
have ever run races over the sands described, and seeks to know if their 
action and speed are affected by ground so different to what they have 
been accustomed to. Mr. M—rr—y replies in the negative to the first 
part of the query ; and says of the latter part, “it stands to reason that 
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On the seore of speed Mr. M—rr—y we have nothing to fear, 
the English horses being so superi Sera What we want, there- 
fore, is that power of a which is technically called “ bottom.” 
For getting over every description of ground, from the softest road to the 
worst-paved street (and?these two categories embrace all the characteris- 
eee any amount of weather (and for that 
amount of abuse), heaving “ the pace” in spite of all obstacles, 
(provided handsome tap” ise thin condan- af the da y), for lofty action, 
of wind, and a perseverance which I should call “d ” if 
when I speak of did not relate to a very different species of qu d; 
for these qualities and many more that I could name, having had much 
and dearly experience, I unhesitatingly affirm, without the slight- 
est fear of pec: a search Raghad through, nothing can be 
found to equal THE LONDON cAB-HoRSE! ;And by this I mean not 
the pam animal that we see at the doors of the mansions in Belgra- 
via and Tyburnia, but the genuine, honest, straightforward, unmistakeable 
adjunct of the licensed and ticketed street-cab, always ready when called 
upon, always in motion, neither dainty in his food nor choice in his lodg- 
ing, utterly indifferent to wind and rain, and equally lively beneath the 
scorching rays of the sun or the pallid beams of moonshine. 

Mr. M—rr—y seems to be particular about the mode of shoeing, and 
says that the Arab horses are shod with’“a plate,” a most ridiculous 
practice, “for it stands to reason” that they can hardly gallop twen 

yards before these earthenware shoes are smashed to pieces. An A 
with his feet in soup-plates would be about as formidable an anta- 
gonist as a cat in walnut-shells, and, I should say, not very much unlike 
one. Mr. M—rr—y recommends leather soles to the shoes (a custom 
which 1 thought prevailed everywhere but in France, where they are 
made of wood); but j if protection must be resorted to, why not at once do 
away with shoes altogether, and fit each horse with a couple of pair of 
boots! It would be of little consequence then whether the _ came 
up to his fetlocks or not. 

Inconelusion, Mr. M—rr—y says “the weights are to be at the atlas 
of the respective parties.” The more weight the better, J say. Let any 
one call to mind how much luggage he has seen going to the Dover 
railway on the roof of a street-cab—not to speak of four or five “insides” 
—and that point is settled at once. 

‘There remains only one thing more to be noticed, and this arises out 
of acagyetion ofiered, amongst others, by a writer in Bell’s Life who 
signs himself “ Argus.” Speaking of the jockeys, he says, “ The pasha 
will probably mount his horses with Wahabee riders from Mecca, wiry, 








ee 


ie of the Wahabees in ayaa ‘qualifications, and 
leave it +n my enlightened countrymen to decide with respect to my 
¢.” 

‘Ddlor' Note-—The space which we have allotted to Mr. Green's 

opinions on the preceding question having somewhat exceeded our pro- 

cand ieie, we find ourselves wonpiliek'te to abbreviate the remainder of 

ire communications for the present month, in spite of his having entered 

upon them, as he says, “with the churacteriatic avidity of a Briton.” 

Our readers must therefore be contented rather with a resumé than a 
lengthened exposition of his notions on what he calls 


A HOME SUBJECT. 


The Removal of Smithfield Cattle Market.—‘ Hurry no man’s cattle” 
was a wise aphorism of the ancients, who applied it in a twofold sense— 
as a moral suggestion to do nothing in a hurry, and as one of practical 
utility with respect to the flavour of beef and mutton. What Shakspeare 
(as some of his commentators have observed) says of dressing a chop or 
steak, that = best plan is to do it quickly, by no means applies to the 
manner of preparing the whole animal ; though some celebrated cattle- 
dealers, bot “of antiquity and of modern times—Cacus, for instance, and 
the Highland caterans—have adopted a different method. It is true 
that those gentlemen acquired their flocks and herds in the manner 
familiarly described as “by hook or by crook ;” and it was a matter of 
expediency, or rather of necessity with them, to house their prey as 
speedily as possible. But the course which was pursued by the son of 
Vulean (vide “ Lempriére’s Dictionary,” where he is described as little 
less than a common r—bb—r), and that celebrated chieftain Rob Roy 
(whose tation for honesty was rather equivocal), is not exactly a 
precedent to be followed by the Smithfield salesmen of the present day, 
if they wish to preserve their well-known character for affability and 
gentleness, and for the fair dealing which should subsist between the 
purveyor and the consumer. 

I defy any man to enjoy a tender, gravy-giving steak or chop with 
greater relish than I do; but to reap these succulent advantages it is not, 
in my opinion, desirable that beef should be made tender by beating, 
during the animal's lifetime, or that gravy should be excited beneath the 
fangs of the drover’s dog. Yet this would seem to be the primary object 
with those who stand up for the Smithfield monopoly, for I cannot suspect 
men of their refined nature and enlarged views of being wanting on the 
score of humanity or of decency, or of having the slightest regard to pecu- 
niary profit, in turning herds of wild cattle loose on the people of London 
twice in every week. 

Cuit & point is au expressive French phrase for a gigot done to a turn, 
and the gastronomic purveyors of Smithfield, keeping this object steadil 
before them, merely anticipate the hour of projection by dressing their 
mutton with the wool on, at the point of the goad. 
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Many people say that a hunted hare is finer eating than one that has 
been simply wired or shot; and perhaps it is on this principle that over- 
driven oxen and scared sheep are supposed to turn out better under the 
poll-axe and the knife, than those who have been decorously conducted 
to their fate. What the result of this practice may really be, as far 
as those “ unprotected females,” beef and mutton, are concerned, I cannot 
pretend to say; but the effect upon countless thousands of “ unprotected 
females” of another description — including all the ladies’ boarding- 
schools in the suburbs—to say nothing of elderly multitudes of the other 
sex—is a matter of every-day observation. It is not given to every man— 
as to myself, for instance—to take a mad-bull by the horns with the sang 


froid of a Spanish picaroon ; but he who walks the streets of London on a 


Monday or a Friday had need of some of our tremendous nerve to face 
the infuriated animals as they come dashing up Holborn, tearing down 
Oxford-street, goring their way through Regent-street and Piccadilly, 
and seldom closing their insane career without the shivering of shop-fronts 
and the crash of crockery, amid the wild execration of timorous linen- 
drapers and exasperated glass-dealers. But let men take their chance. 
The valiant care little how they encounter their fate, whether it comes 
in the shape of a bullock or a brickbat (see Lempriére again, Art. 
“ Pyrrhus”). The opponents of old Smithfield take up various points of 
attack, but none, I venture to think, have come forward on stronger 
grounds than myself. My point d’appui—the reader, knowing my cha- 
racter, will have guessed it—is consideration for the fair sex. 

What! are the future mothers of England, on whose bosoms we fondly 
hope one day to cling, imbibing that nourishment which isa Briton’s pride 
as well as bis solace,—are they to be rendered frantic every moment of 
their amiable existences when they happen to go forth to take the air, or 
do a little shopping, their husbands and brothers absent the while! 
Forbid it gallantry, forbid it filial affection, forbid it paternal feeling! 
Who can say what may be in store for him on any Monday or Friday 
when returning to his cherished home from parliamentary or patriotic 
labours,—or it may be from toils that belong to neither of those cate- 
gories,—he finds that the partner of his joys, at that time in “an in- 
teresting condition,” has been placed—if I may so phrase it—on the 
horns of a Smithfield dilemma, and at the expiration of a given period 
wakes to the agony of knowing that the heir to his house, the successor 
to his fame and fortunes, has entered the world with “the mark of the 
beast” upon him; born, probably, with that description of hoof which the 
illiterate are figuratively said to be unable to distinguish from the letter 
B; in plainer terms, with a Butu’s-root! The idea is almost too ter- 
rible to contemplate. 

Away then with Smithfield Market where it now stands, and let us 
emulate our friends the Parisians, who only once a year admit a live ox 
within their walls, and then in the shape of the Bauf gras ( Anglice, 
“ Buff grah”) garlanded with flowers, golden horned, and ridden in all 
safety by one of those darling types of the God of Love, an infant 
gamma de Paris! That animal, the French minotaur, is, as may be, 
gathered from the above, the mildest, the most docile, and, owing to his 
tat, ps the most stupid of his kind; on account of which latter 
quality French statesmen (I am credibly informed) have always encou- 
raged the exhibition of the Boeuf gras, as a means of keeping down the 
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pugnacious and revolutionary tendencies of the citizens of their metro- 

is. This fact was conveyed to me by a distinguished politician (1 
= to be excused from giving his name) in the following diplomatic 
we oe ay ee 

“On fait promener le boeuf gras, monsieur, afin qu'il soit vu des 
femmes enceintes. Voila pourquoi leurs enfants sont si bétes /” 

Having alluded to this le French custom, the system of abattoirs 
naturally suggests itself; but as London is not, like Paris, a walled city, 
there does not perhaps exist the same security for keeping the cattle out 
of our streets; and, it must be borne in mind, that by no means the 
least interesting of the female part of our population (I mean, of course, 
the “ ladies’ seminaries”) is established in the very localities which would 
be selected as the sites of those edifices. 

In their early promenades, two and two, with their neat chaussures, 
trim chapeauz, and pretty polkas— (how charming is the sight !) — what 
consternation would be excited in their innocent bosoms by the sight even 
of the shortest of “ short horns,’’ as they were driven to their several 
abattoirs. The whole of my precautionary scheme might be knocked on 
the head by a single accident of this description. It would be impossible, 
I fear, to remedy this, by slaughtering the animals at the railway stations, 
either in the third-class waiting-rooms (as the directors would doubtless 
prefer), or in the lost-luggage department. My advice, therefore, is 
simply this. As I see no reason why there should be a live market in 
London at all, let the operation be performed at a distance, and that 
there might be plenty of room for the purpose, and nobody to frighten 
by the act, let Smithfield be removed to Satispury Puan ! 








THE ARCTIC VOYAGES. 


WirxovtT doubt the most wondrous of all voyages made for geogra- 
phical purposes, since the discovery of the New World, have been the 
expeditions in search of a north-west passage. They are wondrous for 
the zeal, the endurance, and the perseverance with which they have 
been carried out. They are still more wondrous for the misplaced and 
perverted direction in which such qualities, and the material necessary 
to give them effect, have been brought to bear. It is like a boy who 
first climbs a hillock, and then a tree, and then a cliff. His ardent 
spirit is never satisfied but with new triumphs. The youth climbs the 
same tree for a nest, or a cliff for some cave, or other object in view. 
Maturer age is supposed to weigh still more astutely the guid pro quo, 
and the probable return for sacrifice of time, money, material, and life. 
It is easy to understand the spirit of adventure and love of enterprise 
that carries one or more individuals across pathless forests, or over arid 
deserts, into mountain fastnesses or savage lands; but it is difficult to 
imagine a government or a nation seized with the same impulse, or 
communicating it to the crews of so many doomed ships. It is impossible 
not to feel a service ennobled by first opening to navigation and com- 
merce the great rivers and olden thoroughfares of the earth ; penetrating 
into unknown lands by the fevered delta of unexplored streams, sur- 
veying and mapping coasts torn and rift into islands like those of 
Southern America, so dangerous to seamen; or circumnavigating the 
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globe; discovering new lands ; bringing civilisation into contact with 
remote’ ions ; and bearing “glad tidi on wings of canvas 
—for things there is a feeling and sympathy; but who has 


ever entertained a serious hope of working a passage through the ices of 
the Arctic region, or duining even eddlinermeyte Centr dn 
Polar Seas? 

The efforts made, not to grapple with the difficulties of the case, but 
to beat Nature in her sternest aspect,—to sweep away the ice-floe, and 
to shoulder out the berg from their own realms,—will, indeed, ever be 
narrated as a miracle of misdirected energy and enterprise. It seems as 
if the most adventurous nation in the world had grown tired of all com- 
monplace explorations, or had deemed that nothing remained to be 
done on this small planet of ours—that large populations did not remain 
to be detected on the Nile—that an interior highland country, with the 
resources of a territory so favoured, did not actually lie within the 
grasp almost of an outstretched hand upon the tropical coasts of Africa 
—that the interior of the great continent of Australasia was not still a 
blank —that the Isthmus of Panama did not still remain to be cut 

—and that, in disgust at nothing more remaining to be done, it 
betook itself to the hopeless task of battling with the perpetual frost of 
the Arctic regions, and opening a passage through its ice-locked seas. 

From the time of Queen Elizabeth, when the idea of a north-west 

first found favour in this country, to the present day, there 
ve been upwards of thirty attempts diabe by British ships to effect 
this difficult object. This alone ought to satisfy all reasonable minds— 
such as have faith in the skill and courage of English navigators—of 
the inutility of renewed struggles. One of the very first attempts made 
was of most ominous import. The gallant Sir Hugh Willoughby took 
his departure from Radcliffe, on his fatal voyage to discover a north-east 
passage, on the 20th of May, 1553. He sailed with great pomp by 
Greenwich, where the court then resided. Mutual honours were paid on 
both sides. The council and courtiers appeared at the windows, and the 
people covered the shores. The young king, Edward VI., alone lost 
the noble and novel sight ; for he then hag on his deathbed: so that the 
principal object of the parade was disappointed. 

Sir Hugh led the expedition, in the Bona Esperanza, of 120 tons. 
There was also a second ship, called the Edward Bonaventura; and 
a third smaller vessel, called the Bona Confidentia, of ninety tons, 
commanded by Captain Durfoorth. The Bonaventura parted company, 
during a storm, on their way out; the two other vessels with their unfor- 
tunate crews were found frozen to death in the harbour of Arzina Reca, 
in Lapland. As no one survived to tell the history of their sufferings, it 
is impossible to say whether they wanted fuel or whether scurvy was the 
cause of their holy end. It is, however, a remarkable circum- 
stance, that they had an abundance of provisions. ‘The tradition of 
rs cweseard = warttony 4 were frozen to death, and that in this 
state they were the followin some Russians. It is impos- 
sible to conceive a more rove. tl They were well provided‘ 
i Gvetyiihiggwhitah the wience'cf the time could suggest to guard 

against the accidents of the sea; and their ships were entire, and 
arbour. Under all these circumstances the deplorable end of Sir 
Willoughby has been handed down to posterity among the most 
entable and melancholy which the nautical annals of the world record 
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Gaspard Cortesius, or Coriereal, and his brother Micheel, had before 
perished in the same research. So the Venetian, Sebastian Cabot, em- 
ployed by VIL., had been cast back by an impenetrable barrier of 
ice, in 1506. Varascenus sailed in 1524, under the auspices of 
Francis I., King of France, and he and his crew are to have 

the savages. Sebastian Gomesius, “oan took 
the same route in 1525, and all the honour he acquired was to bring 
away some Esquimaux. In 1576, the bold navi , Sir Martin Fro- 
bisher, discovered, as has been only lately shown, Hudson’s Strait; and 
between Warwick Island and that _ land, which, strange to say, has 
not yet received a name, a strait which still bears his name. In 1585, 
John Davis made the equally important discovery of the opening into 
Baffin’s Bay, which likewise bears hisname. Davis sailed again in 1586, 
and again reached what he graphically calls “'The Land of Desolation,” 
but was driven back by stress of weather. Notwithstanding that the 
west country and London merchants grew tired of the expense of these 
frequent = Davis was so sanguine of success that he got up a 
third, in which, as in the preceding, he discovered more coasts and 
islands, but failed in the main object. The veteran navigator appears to 
have been somewhat of a controversialist in political theology, as well as 
a bold explorer, for in a letter addressed to Mr. Secretary Walsingham, 
on his return from his third voyage, he tells him that he found that many 
ignorant and malicious people had a very mean opinion of what he had 
done, because his voyages had not answered the expense; but he per- 
suaded himself that so wise and honourable a statesmen would think in a 
manner different from the vulgar, and esteem his services capable of pro- 
ducing great advantages to the nation, even supposing that no such pas- 
sage as he expected should be found, in support of which he laid down 
five points, the first of which was to the following effect :— 

“ That it would redound very much to the honour of the queen and 
her subjects if the people in these northern regions were converted to the 
Christian faith, in which pious work many of those busy and fiery 
spirits might be profitably employed, that by their factious stirrings at 
home served only to create confusion in church and state.” It is impos- 
sible not to admit that this is a very wise suggestion ; nothing could be 
more appropriate for “fiery spirits” than regions of icy coldness, or for 
those employed in “ factious stirrings” than a “land of desolation.” 

Notwithstanding the failure of all who had attempted to reach 77 deg. 
45 min. north latitude, or to push through the icy barrier which obstructed 
a further progress, the Dutch, who in the sixteenth century were the most 
enterprising maritime people in Europe, sent out several expeditions in 
the vain hope of trading by the north-east with China. They, however, 
like their predecessors, found the ice too pertinacious even for Dutch 
perseverance. Although these expeditions took a direction opposite to 
the one generally attempted by the English, that of 1596, which was 
piloted by William Barentz, derives great interest at the present 
moment, from the trials and sufferings of the crew when frozen in at 
Nova Zembla, and the ible similar position of our brave countrymen. 
The supply of bears and foxes appeared to be sufficient to support a crew 
that had even little else to depend upon. The bears, it is true, disap- 

when the sun went below the horizon, but the foxes fortunately re- 
mained in plenty. A single bear furnished a hundred weight of grease 
for their lamp. It is ess, however, to say that their sufferings were 
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great. On the 6th of December they found the cold so intense, they had 

abe, a eaRN ea They could scarcely keep up the circula- 
by any resources at thei 


tion command. It pleased the Almighty, how- 
ever, to relieve them from this forlorn state, and the greater number re- 


A first on, fitted,out in 1606, by what was then called the 
** Musco mpany,” was b t to an abrupt termination by the 
murder of Captain Knight, his brother, and one of the crew, by the natives 
of Labrador. A second expedition was fitted out by the same company the 
ensuing year, and the command was given to the distinguished navigator 
Hudson, who subsequently discovered that immense bay which will carry 
his name and unfortunate end to the latest times. Hudson succeeded in 
his first expedition in pushing north as far as latitude 814 deg., and he 
returned home, after coasting Spitzbergen, with the conviction, which 
modern experience has not impugned, that a further navigation was com- 
pletely barred out by the ice in that direction. In 1608 the same bold 
navigator sailed in search of a north-east passage, at that time as favourite 
a chimera with the maritime countries of Europe as the north-west 

has since been. Hudson pushed on in the parallels of 74 deg. 
and 75 deg., till he made the coast of Nova Zembla, which he did in a 
more southerly latitude (72 deg. 25 min.); but finding a farther course im- 
practicable, he returned with the conviction that there was no hope of a 
north-east —a decision which has not as yet been proved to be in- 
correct. Yet that which appertains to a north-east obtains equally with 
to a north-west passage. There is no pa to the westward, 
that is, south of North Cape, except the straits of ie Fury and Hecla, 
and that only leads into an inlet trending further to the north. The per- 
tuation of ice is not, however, it may be observed here a mere question 
of latitude. Nova Zembla, for fie which lies between the parallels 
of 68 deg. and 77 deg. N., is far more desert and inclement than Spitz- 
bergen, which is so much farther to the north. It is a land of frost and 
ice, a howling waste, a region of utter desolation, where intense cold holds 
the sceptre over a lifeless domain. 

In 1610, Hudson set sail in the Discovery on his last voyage. He 

rished in the very heart of his noblest discovery, neither by storm nor 

y iceberg, but the victim of treachery; and the mystery of his fate 
causes his name to be pronounced, even now, with pity, while his skill 
and courage make the man an object of our admiration, even in these 
times, when a northern navigation and wintering are not considered such 
extraordinary perils by the navigator. 

Notwithstanding the calamitous issue of this voyage, the discovery 
thereby made of a great sea in the west excited new hopes of a passage 
being accomplished. To determine this fact Captain, afterwards Sir, 
Thomas Button was despatched the ensuing year (1612) ; and this officer, 
who seems to have been active as well as resolute, soon made his way 
through the straits, and, pushing directly across the sea that opened to 
the westward, came in view of the southern point of Southampton Island, 
and nothing else breaking the apparent continuity of the ocean, he was 
cherishing the most ine hopes of success when land was announced, 
and there appeared before him an immense range of coast stretching 
north and south, and barring all further progress. After wintering in 
Hudson’s Bay, Sir Thomas steered the next summer through the broad 
bay which separates Southampton Island from the continent, since called 
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Roe’s Welcome, but finding that the channel became narrower and nar- 
rower, he gave up the attempt. Thus it was, that gradually after the 
discovery of Davis's Straits, Baffin’s Bay, and Hudson’s Bay, the coast of 
America was found to keep trending to the northward ; and to the main 
continent was found to succeed a vast archipelago of ice-clad islands. 
Whenever a new bay was discovered, it turned out to be an inlet, or a 
land and ice-locked gulf: when a new channel was explored it led only 
to new lands interminable in their succession, and whose intricacy is a 
thousandfold increased by the difficulty in determining where land ended 
and ice and snow succeeded. Thus it has been that, by undaunted 
courage and wondrous perseverance, a great icy archipelago has been 
eliminated from out of what was supposed to be the Polat Seas; and 
the narrowness of the channels by which this archipelago, which is closed 
in by Greenland and its ices on the one hand, and the continent of 
America on the other, can alone be reached, constitutes the truly great 
and formidable obstacle that presents itself to the permanent opening of a 
north-west passage. A narrow sea, however strong the current, must 
be always more exposed to an accumulation of ice than an open sea, still 
more so when that channel is one of a few outlets to perpetually frozen 
coasts and seas; and hence it is that passages, circumstanced as Barrow’s 
Straits and those of the Fury and Hecla are, can never be available for 
anything beyond a brief summer's navigation. 

The fate that awaited the next expedition sent out to discover a north- 
west passage, without being’in any way disastrous, was fully as instructive 
as any that preceded or followed it. A Captain Gibbons, said to be an 
officer of reputation, set forth boldly with two vessels, in 1614, to effect 
that which so many had already failed in accomplishing. No sooner, 
however, was he off? the coast of Labrador than he allowed himself to get 
entangled in the ice and frozen into a bay, where he remained all summer, 
and from which he was no sooner extricated than he very wisely took his 
way back as fast as he could. The spot where this Polar cubilisties met 
with so ignoble a termination was designated at the time as ‘‘ Gibbons his 
Hole.” 

The Merchant, Adventurers, undismayed by this signal failure, sent out 
another expedition the ensuing summer. Entering Hudson's Bay at a 
higher latitude, this expedition sailed up the broad expanse, afterwards 
called Fox’s Channel ; but foiled by the coast of Southampton Island, 
which seemed to preclude any prospect of an opening to the westward, 
the commander, Bylot, returned home, to be sent out again the following 
year in the company of Baffin, with orders to push northwards by Davis’s 
Straits. This new direction given to the exploration was so far successful, 
in a geographical point of view, as to ions led to the discovery of 
Baffin’s Bay, and the exploration of a considerable portion of the coast of 
Western Greenland, as well as of the opposite shores. 

In 1619, Jans Munk, sent out on a voyage of discovery by Christian 
IV. of Denmark, reached Hudson’s Bay, and was frozen with his crew 
in Chesterfield Inlet, and which might, with more propriety, be deno- 
minated Munk’s. Although the expedition fell in at this point with 
abundance of game, bears, foxes, hares, partridges, ducks, and other wild 
fowl, famine and disease carried off numbers before the winter was over. 
By the next spring, indeed, only Munk and two of his crew remained 
alive among the dead bodies of forty-nine comrades, who lay unburied 
around ! The three survivors succeeded in reaching home after dreadful 




















i instances of preservation on record—is 


ex 
: instructive, and ially interesting in its bearing upon the pos- 
sible fate of the crews of the Erebus and Terror. 
In the year 1631 another expedition was fitted out under Captains 
Fox and James. a Fox ex the seas that bathe Southampton 


Island to the east and west ; and he called the eastern channel after him- 
self, whereas it ought more properly be called Bylot’s, having, as before 
seen, been first navigated by that officer. As to James, entangled in the 
southern extremity of Hudson’s Bay, he spent a winter utider the most 
extreme suffering from cold, and returned next summer to England. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company having obtained chartered possessions in 
the territories adjacent to that bay in 1668, they were bound by that 
charter to make strenuous exertions for the discovery of a north-western 

e; but it was not till 1719 that they fitted out an expedition under 
Knight and Barlow. These officers not returning, a vessel was sent out 
next season under Captain Scroggs, but without being able to learn any 
tidings of them; and it was not till rirry years afterwards that the 
wrecks of their armament were found on Marble Island. 

In 1741, an ition under Captain Middleton explored the coast 
westward of Roe’s Welcome, and after being disappointed at Repulse 
Bay of a passage westward, he was finally repelled at Frozen Straits. 

tains Moor and Smith followed in 1746 upon the same tract, without 

ing to the discoveries of their predecessor. In 1776 the armed brig 
Lion was sent under Lieutenant Pickersgill, with the view of co-operating 
with in Cook, who, it was hoped, might make his way from 
Behring’s Straits into the Atlantic, but it dnly reached a latitude of 
68 deg. The same vessel was sent out again the next year under 
Lieutenant Young, but with little better success, having reached a 
latitude of 72 deg. 

The land journeys of Hearne and Mackenzie to the northern ex- 
tremity of America assisted in keeping alive curiosity. The former 
succeeded in reaching the mouth of the Coppermine River and the 
shores of the Northern Sea, and the latter also reached the same sea in 
os same latitude, and about 20 deg. to the westward of the 
mouth of Hearne’s River. It a almost certain from these dis- 
coveries, as has since been determmed by Franklin, Richardson, Simpson, 
and others, that an ocean extended beyond the icy archipelago 

the whole of the north coast of America. 


intment of Sir John Barrow, personally distinguished by his 
geoguphiaal sesasthen, to. high oftcie) ceatioa- in Admiralty, 
opened a new era in the researches for a north-west passage. Sir John 

ne eeten nacheingecian esate 
velied, and penetrating judgment; and although often, nay, always 
he still returned to the charge with an indomitable perseverance, 
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which, even if ill-directed, still claims our respect. It was well known 
that the great sea which bore Baffin’s name had been very superficially 
explored, and there was every reason to believe that there were com- 
munications between that sea and the Greenland Sea on the one side, and 
the Northern Sea on the other. A first expedition was accordingly fitted 
out in 1818 by the Admiralty, to solve this interesting problem. Cap- 
tain, now Sir John Ross, Lieutenant, now Sir Edward Parry, were 
oyed on this arduous service, nor was this first of the recent ex- 
peditions void of peril or interest. Already at Cape Farewell, the 
southernmost point of Greenland, the expedition came in view of those 
numerous and lofty icebergs which appear to be ever floating round that 
formidable headland. Proceeding up the bay they were first 
near Waygat Island by a great barrier of ice ; but making themselves 
fast to ms a they waited till the barrier broke up, which it did to the 
eastward, and they were thus enabled to move forward slowly along the 
coast, labouring h narrow and intrieate channels, every now and 
then a gale of wind springing up and driving the ice against the vessels, 
threatening them with instant destruction. 

We have been so far particular in this first instance of more recent Polar 
voyages in order that we might give at the onset a clear idea of what the 
difficulties of navigation are in the higher parts of Baffin’s Bay at the 
best season of the year, and how far such a sea can be considered as avail- 
ble for the purposes of a north-west passage. Yet all discovery tends 
to establish that it is only by Lancaster Sound, at nearly the north- 
western extremity of this oe or sea, that a passage can be effected. 
After a superficial examination of the more spacious sounds that are to 
be met with at the northern extremity of Baffin’s Bay, and more especially 
of that designated as Sir Thomas Smith’s, the most promising of all, but 
which Sir John Ross satisfied himself to be completely enclosed by land, 
the expedition came, on the 30th of August, to a most magnificent inlet, 
bordered by lofty mountains of peculiar grandeur, while the water, being 
clear and free trom ice, presented a most tempting appearance. This 
proved to be Lancaster Sound, the inlet to Barrow’s Straits; but by 
some strange mischance Sir John Ross fancied that he saw stretching 
across the inlet a chain of mountains, and after penetrating a distance of 
thirty miles he steered out of the channel, and returned home early in 
October. 

Sir Edward Parry and several other of the officers having differed (at 
least on their return to England) in opinion with Sir John Ross, as to 
the real character of Lancaster Sound, a second expedition was sent out 
in 1819, under the first mentioned distinguished navigator. This expe- 
dition was composed of the Hecla and Griper, and these two vessels were 
like their predecessors, obliged to sail up the eastern side of Baffin’s Bay, 
along the border of the great icy field, till they could turn westward to 
Lancaster Sound, which they reached on the 30th of July. The 
dition entered the sound with an adverse wind, but open waters wal a 
heavy sea filled the minds of all with hope and suspense. On the 3rd of 
August ac of wind enabled them to push forward, and raised these 
feelings to the hi The mast-heads were crowded with officers and 
men, and the successive reports brought down from the crow’s nest were 
eagerly listened to on deck. The wind, freshening more and more, carried 
them rapidly forward, till at midnight they found themselves in longitude 
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83 deg. 12 min., nearly 150 miles from the mouth of the sound, and 
having sailed over captain Sir John Ross’s chain of high mountains. 

The swell which still rolled in from north and west 
combined, a the — oe te the ome to inspire the come 
persuasion passed the region of straits and inlets, and that 
they had ers the wide expanse of the Northern Sea. A compact 
and impenetrable body of floe ice, however, soon drove them to the south- 
ward, where they discovered that great sea called Prince Regent's Inlet, 
which subsequent discovery has shown to connect Baffin’s Bay with 
Hudson’s Bay by the Hecla and Fury Straits, as also to have its own 
opening to the Northern Sea. Returning hence, a happy change of 
weather enabled the ships to proceed westward by the channel, to which Sir 
Edward Parry gave the well-merited name of Barrow’s Straits, discovering 
and naming on their way Wellington Inlet, Cornwallis Island,-Bathurst 
Island, and other fragments of the great icy archipelago, which, with 
Melville and Sabine Islands and Banks’s Land, the distinguished discoverer 
grouped together under the name of North Georgian Islands. On the 
4th of September Sir Edward Parry was enabled to announce to his joyful 
crew, that, having reached the longitude of 110 deg. west, they were become 
entitled to the reward of 5000/., promised by parliament to the first ship’s 
company who should attain that meridian. Unfortunately, in regions 
where summer is of such brief duration, on the 20th of September, being 
arrested by an impenetrable barrier of ice, young ice began to form with 
such rapid as to oblige them to retrace their steps to Melville Island, 
where the to cut their way through the ice into a winter station. 

Not oaks may this expedition be considered as by far the most effective 
ever undertaken as far as yet known in search of a north-west passage; 
but the circumstances and the position of the ships’ crews wintering in 
such a parallel has few cases that will compare with it. In these high 
latitudes and remote icy lands, the dreariness and desolation of winter 
exceeded any thing ever before beheld even in the Arctic world. All 
animal life, with the exception of a pack of wolves and one white fox 
that was captured, — to have taken themselves off to the neigh- 
bouring continent early in the winter. The manner in which the crews 
sought amusement and exercise during this long frosty night of six 
months’ duration, the running to the tune of a barrel organ, the gazette 
edited by Captain, now Lieutenant-Colonel Sabine, and the theatrical per- 
formances carried on when man’s breath was frozen at a few yards’ distance 
from a fire, are too well known to require being referred to here. It was not 
till the 2nd of August, that is to say till summer was nearly gone by 
(and this is a most important fact to notice, for it would intimate that the 
North Georgian Seas are only open to navigation for about six weeks of 
the year), that the ice broke up, and the ships were enabled to resume 
their way to the westward. On arriving, however, a little beyond the 
same point where their progress had been arrested the previous year, 
se found the frozen surface of the ocean presenting a more compact 
and impenetrable aspect than had ever before been witnessed. They 
had now, on the one hand, the western extremity of Melville Island, on the 
other, the bold coast of what was called Banks's Land, and as even a brisk 
gale from the east did not produce the slightest movement on the glassy 

of. the deep, they were led to believe, that, on the other side, there 
must be a large body of land, by which it was held in a fixed state. The 
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further progress of this most remarkable expedition ceased therefore at 
this point, leaving one fact tolerably evident that, after passing Barrow’s 
Straits, it must be by a more southerly el than Banks's Land that 
a north-west passage remained to be sought for. 

Notwithstanding this important fact, the next expedition, that of the 
Fury and Hecla under Sir Edward Parry and Captain Lyon, was unfortu- 
nately sent to Hudson’s Bay. At the onset of this expedition Chester- 
field Inlet and Repulse Bay were explored in vain for a passage west- 
ward. Several other inlets, among which Gore Inlet, Lyon's Inlet, 
and Hoppner’s Inlet, were discovered and explored with similar results, 
till, winter coming on, the expedition was obliged to take up quarters for 
the season on what has ever since been called Winter Island. On the 
2nd of July the ships were enabled to resume their voyage, and proceed- 
ing up the coast of Melville Peninsula, they discovered the straits 
called the Fury and Hecla, but they were so blocked up with ice, 
that, notwithstanding the most persevering endeavours, they were un- 
able to effect their way, and had to return to pass a second winter in 
the Polar regions at the Island of Igloolik. The summer that followed 
was unusually late, and still more adverse to exploration, and scurvy 
having broken out, the commander of the expeditiou was, much against 
his will, obliged to wend his way back to his native shores. 

The failure of this expedition brought back attention to Barrow’s 
Straits, but unluckily Prince Regent's Inlet was considered to hold out 
hopes which even the discovery of Dease and Simpson’s Strait scarcely 
warrant. The Hecla under Sir Edward Parry, and the Fury under 
Captain Hoppner, were sent out in this direction in 1824, and they passed 
their first winter at Port Bowen in Lancaster Sound. ‘The next summer 
an entrance into Prince Regent’s Inlet was effected, but in latitude 
72 deg. 42 min., longitude 91 deg. 50 min., the Fury received such severe 
damage from the ice, as to be obliged to be abandoned, and the expe- 
dition was glad to make the best of its way home in the remaining 
vessel. 

It having appeared to Sir John Ross that steam-power might be used 
with great chances of success in this peculiar field of discovery, he was 
fortunate enough to find a generous individual, Sir Felix Booth, to under- 
take the expense of the adventure. The Victory steam-vessel was pur- 
chased for the purpose, but unfortunately fitted with a bad engine. ‘his 
vessel sailed from the Thames the 28rd of May, 1829; after some dis- 
asters, reached Cape Farewell on the 3rd of J x i and a little more than 
a month after sailed into Lancaster Sound. The strait was luckily clear 
of ice, and, arriving at Prince Regent's Inlet, Sir John Ross, carried 
away by the same untoward notions as prevailed with the previous expe- 
dition, sailed down that channel, keeping to the mainland. On the 12th, 
the party descried the place of the Fury’s wreck, but to their mortifi- 
cation a strong current carried them from the spot. Beyond this they 
found an extensive bay, which was named Adelaide, but the commander, 
considering that he was already beyond the point where a passage 
westward could be expected, retraced his course to the Fury’s station, 
where an abundance of provisions were obtained from the wreck. Thus 
provided, they again set out on their career of discovery ; but in a south- 
south-west direction, exploring many bays and inlets, landing on the 
mainland, and naming it Boothia, and finally wintering in Felix Harbour. 
The ensuing spring, Commander (now Sir James) Ross was despatched on 
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excursions; in one of which he not only crossed the peninsula 
«d the Northern Sea, but he explored its shores‘to Cape Felix, 
journey to the point reached by Sir John Franklin in 
along the same shores. 
i Se ema eo em 
wind setting in, and bringing all the ice down thi - 
eg Sen pepe 
abine 23rd of the same month, they were to their infinite 
frozen in for another winter. The next spring Sir James 
rations by land, during one of which he 
the North Magnetic Pole in latitude 70 deg. 
5 min. 17 sec. N., and longitude 96 deg. 46 mim. 45 see. on the western 
coast of Boothia, and not far from the cape called by him ‘‘ Cape Ni- 
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cholai |.” 
The discoverers having abandoned all hopes of returning home in the 
Vietory, an expedition was made the same spring to the station of the 


Fury, where fitted out the boats and sailed in them two Barrow’s 
Straits, which they found closed up by am impenetrable mass of ice, so 
that they were obliged to retrace their steps, and search once more for 
winter-quarters in this desolate gulf. The next summer ily a lane 
of water showed itself as early as the 14th of August, when they at once 
embarked their provisions and stores, and sailed with a favourable wind. 
Barrow's Straits were found tolerably clear, and the sea beyond North 
Somerset quite navigable, though encumbered with ice. What an oppor- 
tunity was thus lost of effecting the north-west passage! Turning, 
however, the other way, and passing from Barrow’s Straits into Lancaster 
Sound, the discoverers happily overtook the Jsabella of Hull, onee com- 
manded by Sir John Ross, and the scene on the arrival of,a party so long 
lost, and supposed to have been dead two or three years back, was one of 
the most affecting scenes on record.* 

In the year 1839 Messrs. Dease and Simpson descended the Copper- 
mine River, and, doubling Cape Alexander, passed Point Turnagain 
—Franklin’s farthest, as also Simpson's farthest in 1838—and then 
entered a deep bay crowded with islands.. When the coast began to 
trend northwards they expected to be carried round to Sir James Ross's 
Cape Felix, but they met on the way with a strait running in to the 
southward of at least ten miles wide at either extremity, but contracting 
to three miles in the centre. This strait separates Cape Felix from the 
mainland, and opens upon Captain Sir George Back’s Point Ogle, at the 
mouth of the Great Fish River, previously discovered by that distinguished 
traveller. Messrs. Dease and Simpson had settled, the previous year, 
the separation of Boothia from the American continent on the western 
side of the same river; so they proceeded by Cape Hay, the extreme 
eastern point seen by Sir George Back, to a further bold promontory, 
which they named Cape Britannia. Their view hence of the low main 
shore was confined to five miles, in an easterly direction, after which it 
appeared to turn off greatly to the right. They therefore entertained 





* The circumstance of Sir James Ross having thus crossed Boothia on two dif- 
ferent occasions, and communications having been held with the Esquimaux, 
without the straits of Dease and Simpson having been seen or heard of, the pro- 
bably islanded character of Cape Felix discovered, or the separation of Boothia 
from the mainland determined, attest in a remarkable manner the immense diffi- 
culties under which Arctic explorers labour. 
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no doubt of their having arrived at that large gulf called by Sir John 
Ross Gulf of Boothia, and which is uniformly described by the Esqui- 
maux as stretching downwards, till it approaches within forty miles of 
Repulse and Wager Bays—the latter the scene of the Terror’s ill-starred 
Miike existence-of this steait is considered by the discoverers as deter- 
mining the existence of a north-west passage; for as the Gulf of 
Boothia may be reached either by the straits of the Fury and Hecla, or 
by Prince Regent’s Inlet, so the strait of Dease and Simpson leads at 
once into the Northern Sea, bounded in these latitudes to the north by 
Vietoria and Wollaston Lands. But it is extremely doubtful if a passage 
so marrow, and so much blocked up with ice, as that between Boothia 
and the maimland, can ever be made available to purposes of navigation. 

In the year 1843 or 1844, Sir John Barrow submitted a plan to the 
First Lord of the Admiralty for carrying on research in the same seas, 
with a request that it might be laid before the president and council of 
the Royal Society, by whom a resolution was passed in favour of the 
measure. It was then further referred to those best acquainted with 
the subjeet—Sir John Franklin, Sir Edward Parry, Sir James Ross, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sabine. All of whom approved of the plan. 

With these separate opinions, the project was sent to the head of her 
Majesty’s government, and being approved by him, measures were forth- 
with taken to carry it into execution. Two ships, the Erebus and 
Terror—the same which had been so successfully employed for three 
years in the southern Arctic regions under Sir James Ross—were im- 
mediately placed under the command of Sir John Franklin, and the 
expedition sailed in the spring of 1845. To obviate delay from calms or 
contrary winds, or where narrow channels between floes or masses of ice 
might es to be passed, each ship was supplied with a small steam- 
engine to work a screw, so as to insure a progress of from four to five 
knots an hour; and this screw was so contrived that it could be let 
down or drawn up as occasion might require. Each ship was com- 
manded by a captain thoroughly experienced in seas encumbered with 
ice: Captaim Sir John Franklin in the Erebus, and Captain Crozier in 
the Terror, with able and intelligent officers under them; among whom, 
Lieutenant, now Captain Fitzjames, who served in the Euphrates Expe- 
dition, and afterwards in the war in China. 

Considerimg the route by Lancaster Sound and Barrow’s Straits as 
the proper, and, as far as our knowledge extends, the only open mari- 
time route to be pursued in endeavouring to effect a passage to Behr- 
ing’s Straits, the expedition was directed to make this the first point to be 
attained. The opening which we have previously noticed, as issuing 
from the northern side of Barrow’s Strait, called Wellington Inlet, and 
which in appearance is said to be little inferior to Lancaster Sound, 
was, we think, very properly objected to; as the only chance of its be- 
coming availabie would be that it leads to an open sea, and which, as it 
opens to the northward, is not very likely. The expedition was, there- 
fore, directed more judiciously to the southern part of the strait; and, 
if we are to follow the statement made by Sir Roderick Impey Murchi- 
son to the Royal Geographical Society, Nor to turn off after passing 
the north-western extremity of North Somerset, but to continue onwards 
to beyond Cape Walker, between which and Melville Island the ships 
were to take a middle course by the first opening that might present 
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itself after passing the latter cape; and thence to steer to the southward, 
half way between Banks's Land and the northern coast of America, pro- 

ing more or less directly, or as far as the ice would admit, for the 
centre of Behring’s Straits. 

The distance to this latter point from the centre point between Cape 
Walker and Melville Island is about 900 miles. The results of Sir 
Edward Parry’s great journey, previously described, as well as the results 
of the examination of the northern coast of America by Sir John 
Franklin, Sir George Back, Sir John Richardson, Messrs. Simpson, 
Dease, and others also previously alluded to, and the favourable appear- 
ance of the Polar Sea for navigation close along the shore as far as the 

wer of vision extended, together with the absence of islands, except 
small rocky patches, close in shore, from the 105th meridian W. to 
Behring’s Straits; the whole of these ascertained state of things—added 
more particularly to the additional means placed at the disposal of the 
experienced commander by means of screw propulsion—afforded to geo- 
graphers and to men of science alike what appeared to be well-grounded 
hopes of a successful issue to this last great Arctic expedition. 

Unfortunately these hopes have been doomed to a prolonged disap- 
pointment. The last information received from the expedition stated 
them to be at White Fish Island, on the east coast of Greenland, in 


69 deg. 9 min. north, and 53 deg. 10 min. west, all well. Since that. 


period three winters have elapsed, and a fourth is' now going by, and 
notwithstanding that the ships were fully stored and provisioned for three 
years, and the confidence that was felt and is still felt in the united 
efforts of skill, science, and daring, guided by experience, great anxiety 
and alarm began to be felt in many quarters for the safety of our brave 
countrymen. This was so far also sympathised with, both by Govern- 
ment and by others who had distinguished themselves in Arctic travels, 
that expeditions of succour were resolved upon, and her majesty’s ships, 
Enterprise and Investigator, were sent out in the spring of 1848 upon 
the track of the missing vessels. Sir John Richardson volunteered his 
services at the same time to carry succour to the shores of the Polar Seas 
by land, and another vessel, the Plover, employed in surveying duties in 
the Pacific, was ordered to proceed by Behring’s Straits, possibly to meet 
the expedition in that direction. No other possible means of aid and 
succour were neglected. The interest of the ships frequenting the Polar 
Seas in the prosecution of the whale-fishery was gained over by large 
promises of rewards, more especially on the part of Lady Franklin, a wife 
worthy of a gallant husband. It was attempted, and for a time with 
promises of success, to move even the Russian and American govern- 
ments in the cause of the missing adventurers. 

Nothing proves more the uncertainty of the climate and seasons in the 
Polar regions, than that in 1848 the whaling ships having run, to the 
southward of Baffin’s Bay, and having carefully examined the pack edge 
for any opening that might lead them to the westward, they came to the 
conclusion that there was not the smallest chance, from the close, com- 
pact, and heavy nature of the ice, for any ship crossing to the west coast 
of Baffin’s Bay that season. 

This. was at the very moment that Sir James Ross was slowly making 
his way northwards by Davis's Straits. On the 20th of August, the ex- 
pedition visited Pond's Bay, with the view chiefly of communicating with 
the Esquimaux, but without success. From Pond’s Bay they commenced 
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a ae examination of the coast to the northward, keeping the ships close 
in along land, so that neither people nor boats could oes passed without 
their seeing them. 

On the 26th, the expedition arrived off Possession Bay, and a party 
was sent on shore to search for any traces of Sir John Franklin’s expedi- 
tion haying touched at this general point of rendezvous. Nothing was 
found but the paper left there recording the visit of Sir Edward Parry in 
1819. From this point the examination of the coast was continued with 
equal care, for they were in full expectation of seeing those of whom they 
were in search, At Cape York, a party was sent on shore with the same 
object, and no better success. The numerous inlets on the northern shore 
of Barrow’s Straits were also examined, but the entrance of Wellington 
Channel was obstructed by an impenetrable barrier of ice. A heavy body 
of ice was also found stretching from the west of Cornwallis Island in a 
compact mass to Leopold Island. After some days of anxious and arduous 
work, they succeeded in getting through the pack, and entered the har- 
bour of Port Leopold on the 11th of September. It is remarkable that 
Sir James Ross says, that had they not got into port on that day it would 
have been impossible to have done so any day afterwards, the main pack, 
during the night, having closed the land, and completely sealed the mouth 
of the harbour. Imagine a port which is accessible for only one day in 
the year, and that amid great difficulties ! 

The steam launch now proved of infinite value, conveying a lar 
cargo herself and towing two deeply-laden cutters through the sheet of 
ice, which now covered the harbour, and through which no boat unaided 
by steam could have penetrated beyond her own length. It was with 
great difficulty that the ships were prevented, as winter set in, being 
carried ashore by the pressure of the pack without on the harbour ice. 
Although Sir James Ross was disappointed at the small progress made 
the first season, it is impossible not to feel with him, that Port Leopold, 
at the junction of the four great channels of Barrow’s Straits, Lancaster 
Sound, Prince Regent Inlet, and Wellington Channel, was a position of 
all others the most desirable, as it was scarcely possible for any party, 
after abandoning their ships, to pass along the shores of any of those in- 
lets without finding indications of the proximity of succour. If, which is 
very unlikely, the north-west passage should ever be opened to steam, 
Port Leopold would evidently be a chief coal station, unless the Dease 
and Simpson Channel should be opened to navigation. 

During the winter many white foxes were captured, and copper 
collars, upon which a notice of the position of the ships and depdéts of 
provisions was engraved, being clinched round their necks, they were set 
at liberty again, with the hope that some of these far-roving messengers 
might be the means of conveying the glad intelligence to the Erebus and 
Terror. ’ 

On the 15th of May Sir James Ross, accompanied by Lieutenant 
M‘Clintock and twelve men, left the ships to explore the north shore of 
North Somerset, which they did to Cape Bunny, where the shore turns 
southward. They proceeded accordingly in the same direction, exploring 
all the indentations of the coast, progress being much delayed by many 
of the party becoming useless from lameness and debility, till they at- 
tained a parallel of 72 deg. 38 min. north latitude, and 95 deg. 40 min. 
west longitude; and had not so many of the party broken down Sir 
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James would have reached Cape Nicolai I.; the northernmost point 
which he had reached, as we have before seen, during his journey from 
the Victory in 1832, and he would thus have revisited the magnetic pole. 

Under any circumstances this journey, it must be observed, establishes 
the existence of a second north-west Co one tin ee and 
Simpson's Strait, and between Capes Bunn Walker; and it is 
bable that there are others to the mean | between Cape Walker ‘ad 
Banks’s Land. 

During Sir James Ross's absence, minor excursions were made by Lieu- 
tenant Barnard and a party to the north shore of Barrow’s Straits, by 
Lieutenant Brown to the east shoreof Prince Regent's Inlet, and by Lieute- 
nant Robinson along the western shore of the same inlet. All these various 
parties suffered much from snow-blindness, sprained ankles and debility, 
and all returned with the same want of suecess; and it was evident, from 
the absence of all traces of Sir John’s Franklin’s expedition, that the ships 
had not been detained anywhere in this of the Arctie regions. Sir 
James. Ross, indeed, says he felt ed that Sir Jotm Franklin had 

so far beyond Melville Island as to induce him to prefer 
making for the continent of America, rather than seeking assistance from 
the whale ships in Baffin’s Bay. 

On the 28th of August, after severe labour in cutting the ice, the En- 
terprise and Investigator were liberated from their, wimter quarters and 
stood out to sea. It was now that occurred one of the most extraordinary 
events that have hitherto been recorded in the annals of Polar navigation 
—a navigation so celebrated for its strange perils and dangers. The ex- 
pedition having made the north shore of Barrow’s Straits for the purpose 
of following up the examination of Wellington Channel, and, if possible, 
extending their researches as far as Melville Island, the ships were, by 
the sudden setting in of a strong wind, surrounded by the ice and age | 
frozen in. They remained for some time im this helpless condition, till 
one day the ice began to move, ing the ships to the eastward till it 
had deposited them m Baffin’s Bay, when the ice opened, and set them at 
liberty in the open sea ! . 

Carried, in this extraordinary manner, out of the north-west passage 
(for Lancaster Sound and Barrow’s Straits appear to be best entitled to 
such a distinctive appellation) without the possibility of making even an 
effort hgainst the all-powerful arm of nature, which appeared in this 
case as if held out to forbid the accomplishment of a long-ambitioned 
project, the expedition of succour, with all the harbours as well as the 
straits closed against it by the advance of winter, had nothing left but 
to make the best of its way home. | 

In the mean time Sir John Richardson, who had sailed from Liver- 
pool to New York on the 25th of March, 1848, had proceeded by the 
great lakes, the Saskatchewan, the lesser lakes, and Churchill River,’ to 
the Slave River and Mackenzie, by the latter of which he had reached 
the Polar Seas, establishing on the way a fishery and wiiter station near 
Fort Franklin, on the Great Bear Lake. Sir John and his party 
reached the sea on the 4th of August, and they had an interview at once 
with gE nna who were collected to meet mn been 
appr their coming by si fires, lighted by their hunting-parties 
on the hills skirting ae The distance from Poimt Encounter, 
where they met this party, to the mouth of the Coppermine River, to 
which they next directed their course, rowing along shore, is upwards of 
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800 miles, and the communication held with the natives assembled on 
the headlands to hunt whales, or scattered in parties of two or three 
along the coast in pursuit of reindeer and water-fowl, were frequent. 
They imvariably said that no ships had passed. An Esquimaux family 
was actually encamped on the extremity of Cape Bathurst, so that if a 
look-out had been kept at a great expense at the most favourable point 
on the northern coast of America, it could not have answered better. 

Beyond this cape the expedition met with floes of drift-ice, which 
beeame more numerous as they approached Dolphin and Union Straits ; 
the weather also became cold, frosts set in, the Esquimaux disappeared, 
the boats were cut up by the ice, and Sir John Richardson was ulti 
compelled to abandon them in a bay between Capes Hearne and Ken 
and to prosecute the journey to the winter-station on Great Bear Lake by 
land, and from thence he returned to this country. 

The results of these combined expeditions of succour would appear to 
indicate, on the one hand, that Sir John Franklin’s expedition got beyond 

Walker, the point indicated in his instructions as that to which he 
was to sail to the southward or south-westward. They would also indi- 
cate that as late as in the summer of 1848, the expedition had not 
reached the open Polar Seas within sight of the northern coast of 
America. 

Several categories present themselves as resulting from these negative 
faets. ‘The Erebus and Terror may have remained frozen in from thé very 
onset in the channels or straits between Walker’s Land and Banks’s Land ; 
they may after being repulsed from those straits have made their way 
further westward, and have got shut up between Melville Island and 
Banks’s Land, or among the North Georgian Islands. They may have 
got beyond either of those points, and remained shut up in some of the 
passages between Walker’s Land and Victoria and Wollaston’s Lands, or 
they may have remained amid unknown lands westward of Banks’s Land 
and Melville Island. A last and more melancholy category presents 
itself that both ships may have been nipped by the ice, and have been 
lost with their gallant crews. But almost all precedents, and all the 
facts of the case, preclude this more disheartening view of the matter. 
If a fatal accident had happened to one ship, it is very unlikely that it 
should have also occurred to the other. Again, if both ships had been 
lost in seas so crowded with land and ice, it is very unlikely that some of 
the crews did not escape ; and had they done so they would have made 
their way to the eastward, so as to have been seen by Sir James Ross’s 
party; or to the southward, so as to have been heard of by Sir John 

ichardson’s. It is now well ascertained that the Esquimaux keep u 
intelligeuce of any interesting event along the whole coast of Nort 
America ; and a fragment of a wreck, or a trace of a party in distress, 
would assuredly have been heard of. 

With respect to the necessities of the missing expedition, it is true 
that the ships were only provisioned for three years, but deer migrate 
over the ice in the spring from the mainshore to Victoria and Woollaston 
Lands in large herds. The same lands are also the breeding places of 
vast flocks of snow geese; so that, with ordinary skill in hunting, a large 
supply of food might be procured on their shores, in the months of June, 
July, and August. Seals are also numerous in those seas, and are easily 
shot, their curiosity rendering them an easy prey to a boat-party. In 
these ways, and by fishing, the stock of provisions might be greatly 
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augmented. We have the recent example of Mr. Rae, who passed a 
severe winter on the barren shores of Repulse Bay, with no other 
fuel than the withered. of an herbaceous Andromeda, and maintained 
@ numerous party on the spoils of the chase alone for a whole year. 

Sir John Richardson considering the instructions given to Sir John 
Franklin to steer southward from Cape Walker, and the interest which he 
says he (Sir John Richardson) has afoays felt in the opening between 
Wollaston and Victoria Lands, the flood tide setting through that opening 
into Coronation Gulf, diverging to the westward by the Dolphin and 
Union Strait, and to the eastward round Cape Alexander, is inclined to 
think that the missing expedition would have made for this opening, and 
is now shut up in some of the passages between Cape Walker and the 
said opening. 

It is most gratifying to know that supposing this to be the case, Sir 
John Richardson left behind that most intrepid and enduring Arctic 
traveller Mr. Rae, with a party, with instructions to descend the Copper- 
mine River about the middle of July; to cross as soon as possible from 
Cape Krusenstern to Wollaston Land, and endeavour to penetrate to the 
northward, erecting signal columns, and making deposits on conspicuous 
headlands, and especially on the north shore of Banks’s Land, should he 
be fortunate enough to attain that coast. Mr. Rae was, moreover, 
directed to report his proceedings to the Lords of the Admiralty directly 
on his return ; and should his dispatches experience no delay on the route, 
they may be expected in England in April or May next. It is to be 
observed that Mr. Rae also received instructions, in case of failure in 
these well-intentioned excursions of relief, to engage one or more families 
of Indian hunters to pass the summer of 1850 on the banks of the 
Coppermine River, to be ready to assist any party that may direct their 
course that way. 

It has been further remarked, that admitting, as all competent persons 
do, that Sir John Franklin would, in case of his provisions becoming so 
far reduced as to be inadequate to a winter’s consumption, leave his ships 
with officers and crews in one body, or séveral, and with boats cut down 
so as to be light enough to drag over the ice, or built expressly for that 

urpose, he would make his way to the continent, or to the eastward to 
Saapeete Sound, and that Esquimaux and Indians might in the latter 
case be offered rewards to relieve them. But considering Sir John 
Franklin’s intimate acquaintance with the coast, and resources of the 
North American continent, it is most likely that once south of Cape 
Walker, he would, if obliged to abandon his ship, make his way to that 
coast. 

The last category that remains to be considered, that of the missing 
expedition being to the westward of Banks’s Land, or Melville Island, 
such a category might be met any day by the liberation of the vessels 
and their arrival in the Pacific. In the mean time it is highly satisfactory 
to know that a further expedition of relief has been resolved upon, and 
that the Enterprise and Investigator are to proceed at once on their way 
to Behring’s Straits, from which point it will in all probability be most 
readily put in the way of affording whatever succour or relief may by that 
time be most ditiouly in request. 

It is, as we have before observed, also, Sir James Ross’s opinion, that 
Sir John Franklin and his party had pushed on so far beyond Melville 
Island that they had preferred making for the continent of America to 
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returning in an easterly direction, and seeking assistance from the Baffin’s 
Bay whalers; nor must we, in justice, pass over the eflorts of several 
commanders of ships employed in the latter fishery to carry succour to 
the missing expedition. Several of them visited Lancaster Sound with 
this object in view. Among others, Captain Penny, of the Advice, who 
penetrated in 1848 as far as Navy Board Inlet. 

Laying aside, then, the question of expeditions of relief and succour, 
which it is our bounden duty to send out, the result of late as of olden ex- 

itions attest still further the total inutility of exploratory voyages in 
those distant and desolate regions of eternal ice, from which man and his 
interests seem for ever banished. 

Even the expedition after expedition that have been sent out, always 
with the same total want of success, have been effected, not only with 
the sacrifice of valuable lives, of ships, and at a great expenditure, but 
other reasonable and feasible projects have been neglected for their sake. 
How long is it since, and how often have men of science called attention 
to the practicability of opening a passage to the Pacific through the 
Isthmus of Panama? This is the road which the discovery of the gold 
regions of California has suddenly brought into full operation. While 
science was balancing the question between the Huasacula and Darien, 
while British diplomatists were raising into power an obscure sovereign of 
the Mosquito coast, in order to have some hold upon the promises held out 
by the neighbouring Lake of Nicaragua, and while Sir John Franklin and 
his gallant associates were uselessly struggling against rocks of ice and 
snow, crowds of people of all nations were hurrying, as is generally the 
case, to the line of shortest transit; native boats carried the gold-seeking 
host up the Chagres, American steamers awaited their arrival at Panama, 
and the real passage to the Pacific was established and opened without the 
interference of any one government, or the guidance of any one man of 
science. It sprang from the necessities of the case, as, sooner or later, so 
many changes of importance are brought about. 

At the same moment that a Panama railway is in contemplation, a 
contract is said to have been entered into by an American company with 
the Nicaraguan government, and to be firmly supported by the cabinet at 
Washington, for the speedy completion of the route by the lakes of Nica- 
ragua.. The Mosquito claims present the only immediate obstacle; but 
the Americans expect that these will be soon adjusted, in as far as 
the canal is concerned, since it is alleged that nothing is sought but 
the neutrality of the line and its complete freedom to all nations. 

To attempt to rival a thoroughfare for nations cut through the Isthmus 
of Panama, by establishing a line of steamers by way of Lancaster 
Sound and Behring’s Straits, would be an act so very foreign to the cha- 
racter for sound practical sense hitherto enjoyed by the people of Great 
Britain, that however much we may admire the skill and courage of our 
seamen, and the advantages that have accrued to science by the Arctic 
expeditions, we must still hope that, for the future, those very talents and 
energies which have been so manifestly misdirected, may be employed in 
a more useful and profitable manner; and we rejoice to see an instalment 
promised in a right direction in the proposed construction of lar 
steamers, which shall be of even superior qualities to the best vessels in 
the Cunard line, and which are to ply directly between Southampton and 
Chagres, touching only at St. Thomas to receive the West Indian and 
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BOYHOOD’S EARLY LAY. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF RUCKERT. 
By Lovursa Srvuart CosTer1o. 


Borxoon’s early lay! Boyhood’s early lay! 
Ever methinks I hear the tone— 

Oh! ’tis far away—Oh! ’tis far away, 
Once all my own! 


What the swallow sang—what the swallow sang— 
She who autumn and spring brings round, 
Till the village rang—till the village rang— 
Still does it sound ? 


‘© When I bade adieu—when I bade adieu— 
Scrip and wallet had ample store, 

When I came anew—when I came anew— 
All was no more !” 


Oh thou childhood’s tone—oh thou childhood’s tone— 
In unconscious wisdom glad, 

That like Solomon—that like Solomon— 
The birds’ lore had! 


Oh thou field of home—flow’ry field of hone— 
Where thy space all holy seems, 


Let me once more roam—let me once more roam— 
Tho’ but in dreams. 


When I bade adieu—when I bade adieu— 
Then the world with promise shone, 

When I came anew—when I came anew— 
All was gone! 


Back the swallows fly—back the swallows fly— 
And the scrip renews its store, 

But the heart’s lost joy—but the heart’s lost joy— 
Comes no more! 





Never swallow brings—never swallow brings— 
Those whose loss thou weep’st so sore, 
Tho’ the village rings—tho’ the village rings— 
As of yore ! 
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“* *80APEY SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 
Cuarpter XXX. 


THE FINEST RUN THAT EVER WAS SEEN! 


“ Hoo—ray, Jack! Hoo—ray!” exclaimed Lord Scamperdale, burst- 
ing into his sanctum, where Mr. Spraggon sat in his hunting coat and 
i spelling away at a sventnaal copy of Bell's Life by the light 
of a melancholy mould candle. “Hoo—ray, Jack! hoo—ray!” re- 
peated —s waving that proud trophy, a splendid fox’s brush, over his 


y 

His lordship was the picture of delight. He had had a tremendous 
run—the finest run that ever was seen! His hounds had behaved to 
perfection; his horse—though he had downed him three times—had 
carried him well, and his lordship stood with his crownless flat hat in his 
hand, and one coat lap in the pocket of the other—a grinning, exulting, 
self-satisfied specimen of that rare creature, a happy Englishman. 

“Lor! what a sight you are!” observed Jack, turning the light of the 
candle upon his lordship’s dirty person. “ Why, I declare you’re an inch. 
- thick with mud,” he added: “mud from head to foot,” he continued, 
working the light up and down. 

“ Never mind the mud, you old badger!” roared his lordship, still 
waving the brush over his head: “never mind the mud, you old badger, 
the mud'll come off, or may stay on ; but such a ran as we've had does 
not come off every day.” 

“Well, I’m glad you have had a run,” replied Jack. “I'm glad you 
have had a run ;” adding, “ I was afraid at one time that your day’s sport 
was spoiled.” 

*‘ Well, do you know,” replied his lordship, “ when I saw that unrigh- 
teous snob I was nearsick. Ifit were possible for a man to faint, I should 
have thought I was going todo so. At first I thought of going home, 
taking the hounds away too—then I thought of going myself and 
leaving the hounds—then I thought if I left the hounds it would 
only make the sinful scaramouch more outrageous, and I should be 
sitting on pins and needles till they came home, thinking how he was 
crashing among them. Next I thought of drawing all the unlikely 
places in the country, and making a blank day of it. Then I thought 
that would only be like cutting off my nose to spite my face. Then 
I didn’t know what on earth todo. At last, when I saw the critter’s 
great pecker steadily down in his plate, I thought I would try and steal 
a march upon him, and get away with my fox while he was feeding ; and, 
oh! how thankful I was when I looked back from Bramblebrake Hill, and 
saw no‘signs of him in the distance.” 

“ T¢ wasn't likely you'd see him,” interrupted Jack, “ for he never 
got away from the front door. I twigged what you were after, and k 
him up in talk about his horses and his riding till I saw you were fairly 
away.” 

“You did well,” exclaimed Lord Scamperdale, patting Jack on the back ; 
“you did well, my old buck o’wax ; me by Jove! we'll have a bottle of 

bottle of port, as I live,” repeated his lordship, as if he had made 
up his mind to do a most magnificent act. 
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“ But what’s happened you behind ?—what's happened you behind?’’ 
asked Jack, as his fordakiip Gerad t0: dhe fire, and exhibited his docked 
tail. 


“ Oh, hang the coat !—it’s neither here nor there,” replied his lord- 
ship;—“‘hat neither,” he added, exhibiting its crushed proportions. 
“Old Blossomnose did the coat; and as to the hat, I did it myself—at 
least, old Daddy Longlegs and I did it between us. We got into a 
grass-field, of which they had cut a few roods of fence, just enough to 
tempt a man out of a very deep lane, and away we sailed, in the enjoy- 
ment of fine sound sward, with the rest of the field plunging and floun- 
dering, and holding and grinning; and thinking what fools they were 
for not following my example,—when, lo and behold! I to the bottom 
of the field, ro found there was no way out ;—no chance of a bore 
through the great thick, high hedge, except at a branchy willow, where 
there was just enough room to squeeze a horse through, provided he 
didn’t rise at the ditch on the far side. At first I was for getting off; 
indeed, had my right 100t out of the stirrup, when the hounds dashed 
forward with such energy,—looking like running,—and rememberin 
the tremendous climb | should have to get on to old Daddy’s b 

in, and seeing some of the nasty jealous devils in the lane eyeing me 
through the fence, thinking how i was floored, I determined to sta 
where I was; and, gathering the horse together, tried to squeeze arth 
the hole. Well, he went shuffling and sliding down to it, as though he 
were conscious of the difficulty, and poked his head quietly past the tree, 
when, getting a sight of the ditch on the far side, he rose, and banged 
my head against the branch above, crushing my hat right over my eyes, 
and in that position he carried me through blindfold.”’ 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Jack, turning bis spectacles full upon his lord- 
ship, and adding “ it’s lucky he didn’t crack your crown.” 

*¢ Devilish lucky,’’ assented his lordship, feeling his head to satisfy him- 
self that he had not done so. 

“ And how did you lose your tail ?” asked Jack, having got the infor- 
mation about the hat. 

“ The tail! ah, the tail !’’ replied his lordship, feeling behind, where it 
wasn't; “I'll tell you how that was: you see we went away like blazes 
from Springwheat’s gorse—devilish nice gorse it is, and devilish nice 
woman he has for a wife—but, however, that’s neither here nor there; 
what I was going to tell you about was the run, and how I lost my tail. 
Well, we got away like winking ; no sooner were the hounds in on one 
side than away went the fox on the other. Not a soul shouted till he was 
clean gone; hats in the air was all that told his departure. The fox 
thus had time to run matters through his mind—think whether he should 

to Ravenscar Craigs, or make for the main earths at Painscastle 
rove. He chose the latter, doubtless feeling himself strong and full of 
running; and if we had chosen his ground for him he could not have taken 
us a finer line. He went as straight as an arrow through Bramblebrake 
Wood, and then away down the hill over those great enormous pastures 
to Haselbury Park, which he skirted, leaving Evercreech Green on the 
left, pointing as if for Dormston Dean. Here he was chased by a cur, 
and the hounds were brought to a momentary check. Frosty, however, 
was well up, and a hat being held up on Hothersell Hill, he clapped 
for’ard and laid the hounds on beyond. We then viewed the fox sailing 
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away over Eddlethorp Downs, still pointing for Painscastle Grove, with 
the eeiiien Brook lighting up here sahabons in the distance. 

“The field, I should tell you, were fairly taken by surprise. There 
wasn’t a man ready for a start; my horse had only just come down. 
Fossick. was on foot, drawing his girths; Fyle was striking a light to 
smoke a cigar on his hack; Blossomnose and Capon’s grooms were 
fistling and wisping their horses ; Dribble, as usual, was all behind: and 
altogether there was such a scene of hurry and confusion as never was 
seen. 

“As they came to the brook they got somewhat into line, and one 
saw who was there. Five or six of us charged it together, and two went 
under. One was Springwheat on his bay, who was somewhat pumped 
out ; the other was. said to be Hook. Old Daddy Longlegs skimmed 
it like a swallow, and, getting his oy well under him, shot 
over the deep black pastures beyond, as if he was going upon turf. 
The hounds all this time had been running, or rather racing, nearly 
mute. They now, however, began to feel for the scent ; and, as they 

t upon the cold, bleak grounds above Somerton Quarries, they were 
fairly brought to their noses. Uncommon glad I was to see them, 
for ten minutes more, at the pace they had been going would have 
shaken off every man Jack of us. As it was, it was bellows to 
mend with the whole of us; and Calcott’s roarer roared as surely 
roarer never roared before. You could hear him half a mile off. We 
had barely time, however, to turn our horses to the wind, and ease 
them for a few moments, before the pace began to mend, and from a 
catching to a holding scent they again poured across Wallingburn pas- 
tures, and away to Roughacres Court. It was between these places that 
I got my head duntled into my hat,” continued his lordship, knocking 
the crownless hat against his mud-stained knee. ‘ However, | didn’t 
care a button, though I'd not worn it above two years, and it might have 
lasted me a long time about home; but misfortunes seldom come singly, 
and I was soon to have another. The few of us that were left were all 
for the lanes, and very accommodating the one between Newton Bushell 
and the Forty-foot Bank was, the Sond running parallel within a 
hundred yards on the left for nearly a mile. When, however, we got to 
the old watermill in the fields below, the fox made a bend to the left, as 
if changing his mind, and making for Newtonbroome Woods, and we 
were obliged to try the fortunes of war in the fields. The first fence we 
came to looked like nothing, and there was a weak place right in my line 
that I rode at, expecting the horse would easily bore through a few twigs 
that crossed the upper part of it. These, leanen happened to be 
twisted, to stop the gap, and not having put on poe steam the 
checked him as he rose, and brought him right down on his head in the 
broad ditch,’ on the far side. Old Blossomnose, who was following close 
behind, as usual, not making any allowance for falls, was in the air before 
I was well down, and his horse came with a fore foot into my pocket, and 
tore the lap clean off by the skirt,” his lordship exhibiting the lap as he 

ke. 

Ke It’s your new coat, too,” observed Jack, examining it with concern 
as he spoke. 

*’Deed, is it?” replied his lordship, with a shake of the head. “ ’Deed, 
is it? That’s the consequence of having gone out to breakfast. If it 











“Tell mend, however,” observed his lordship, taking it back from Jack; 
“ it'll mend, however,” he said, fitting it round to the skirt as he spoke. 
seid OL Bingo? immetned Sook. “it's come off clean by the skirt. But what 


“Ob, he wes fallof epologies and couldn't it as usual,” replied his 
lordship; “ he was down, too, I should tell serge his horse on his left 
leg, but there wasn’t much time for apologies or explanation, for the 
hounds were running pretty sharp, considering how long they had been 
at work, and there was the chance of others jumping upon us if we didn’t 
get out of the way, so we both serambled up as quick as we could and 
got into our again.” 

“ Which way did you go, then?” asked Jack, who had listened with the 
attention of a man who knows every yard of the country. 

“ Well,” continued his lordship, back to where he got his fall, 
“the fox crossed the Coatenburn to ip, picking all the plough and 
od deat ela aren ienthnedfes use, his fate was sealed ; 

ee dodge and thread the »-TOWS, 
von ae him yard till he again made an effort for his life, 
took over aaa urn Moor, pointing for Penrose Tower on the 
hill. Here Frosty’s horse, Little Jumper, declined, and we left him stand- 
img in the middle of the moor with a stiff neck, kicking and staring and 
looking mournfully at his flanks. Daddy Longlegs, too, had begun to 
sob, and in vain I back in hopes of, seeing Jack-a-Dandy coming 
up. *‘ Well,’ said I to myself, ‘I've got a pair of good strong boots on, 
and I'll finish the run on foot but I'll see it;’ when, just at the moment, 
the pack broke from scent to view, and rolled the fox up like a hedge- hog 
omon them.’ 
- toate exclaimed Jack, adding, “that was a run with a ven- 

“ Wasn’t it?” replied his lordship, rubbing his hands and stamping; 
“the finest run atone was seek satay finest run that ever was soma?” 

“ Why it couldn’t be less than twelve miles from point to ae § 
observed Jack, thinking it over. 

“Nota yard, ” replied his lordship, “ not a yard, and from Genter to 
fifteen as the hounds ran.” 

“It would be all that,” assented Jack. “ How long were you in 
doing it ?” he asked. 

“An hour and forty minutes,”’ replied his lordship; * an hour and 
forty minutes from the find to the finish ;” adding, “ ri stick the brush 
ond resent it to od Sp Spring wheat.” 

* It's to be _ Sapa of the brook,” observed Jack. 
“ To be Spring ed his lordship ; thinking if he wasn’t whe- 
ther he should sainiy Mrs. Springwheat or not. 

But we fancy we hear our fair friends exclaim, “‘ Thank goodness, 
there’s an end of Lord Scamperdale and his hunting ; ; he has had a good 
run, and will rest quiet for a time; we shall now hear something of 
lady! = Emily, and the doings at Jawleyford Court.” Mistaken fair 


an out-and-out foxhunter you will find that a good 
vais onls/adding faces the fire, only making bim anxious for more. Lord 
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Scamperdale’s sporting fire was in full blaze. His bumps and his thu 

his rolls and his scrambles, only brought out the beauties and fee. 
tions of the thing. He cared nothing for his hat crown, nor for his coat 
lap either. Nay, he wouldn't have cared if it had been made into a 


_ “ What’s to-day? Monday,” said his lordship, answering himself. 
“ Monday,” he repeated; “‘ Monday — bubble-and-squeak, I guess— 
sooner it’s the better, for I'm half famished—didn’t do half 
justice to that nice breakfast at Springy’s. That nasty brown soapman 
—what’s his name, Soapey Brush ?” 

" y Mr. ‘ 

«‘ Ay, Sponge,” repeated his lordship, “Soapey Sponge ;” adding, 
$6.7 sloapeidengés ine creature's aainie that «As Soapey Sponge 
completely threw me off my feed. By the way, what became of the 
animal ?” 

“ Went home,” replied Jack ; “ fittest place for him.” 

** Hope he'll seopdlinned? rejoined his lordship. “ No fear of his being 
at the roads to-morrow, is there ?” 

‘* None,” replied Jack. ‘I told him it was quite an impossible dis- 
tance ; from here twenty miles, at least.” 

“ That’s grand !” exclaimed his lordship; “that’s grand! Then we'll 
have a rare, ding-dong hey—away There'll be no end of those 

» jealous, Puffington dogs out ; and if we have half such a scent as 
we had to-day, well sew some of them up. Now,” he added, “if 
bay go and get the bottle of port, I'll clean myself, and then we'll 


ve dinner as quick as we can.” 


CuapTrer XXXI. 


THE FAITHFUL GROOM. 


WE left our friend Mr. Soapey Sponge wending lis way home after 
having lost his day at Beggar-my-neighbour Hill. Some of our readers 
will, perhaps, say, why,didn’t he clap on, and try to catch up the hounds at 
a check, or at all events rejoin them, for an afternoon fox? Gentle reader! 
Mr. Sponge did not hunt on those terms; he was a front rank or “ nowhere” 
gentleman, and independently of catching hounds up, being always a 
fatiguing and hazardous speculation, especially on a fine-scenting day 
like this one was, the exertion of doing so would have taken more out of 
his horse than would have been desirable for successful display in a second 
run. Mr. Sponge, therefore, determined to go home. 

As he sauntered along, musing on the mishaps of the chase, wonder- 
ing how Miss Jawleyford would look, and playing himself an occasional 
tune with his. spur against his stirrup, who should come trotting be- 
hind him~bst Mr. Leather on the redoubtable chestnut. Mr. Sponge 
beckoned him alongside. The horse looked blooming and bright; his 
eye was clear and cheerful, and there was a sort of springy graceful 
action that looked like easy going. 

One always fancies a horse most with another man on him. We see 
all his good points without feeling his imperfections—his trippings or 
startings, or snatchings, or borings, or roughness of action, and Mr. 
Sponge proceeded to make a silent estimate of Multum-in-Pavo’s qua- 
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lities as he trotted gently along on the grassy side of the somewhat wide 
road. 

“ By Jove! it’s a pity but his lordship had seen him,” thought Soapey, 
as thie eaislation of at sa the horse gradually increase his 

and steal forward with the lightest, freest action imaginable. “If 
yeaa but all right,” continued Sponge, with a shake of - head, ‘he 
would be worth three hundred guineas of any man’s money, for he has 
strength of a dray-horse, with the symmetry and action of a thorough- 
bred.” 

Then Soapey thought he shouldn’t have an opportunity of showin 
the horse till” Phursda: , for Jack had satisfied him that the next day's 
meet was quite beyond distance from Jawleyford Court. 

* It’s a bore,” said Soapey, rising in his stirrups, and tickling the pie- 
bald with his spurs, as if he were going to set-to for a race. He thought 
of having a trial of speed with the chestnut up a slip of turf they were 
now approaching; but a sudden thought struck him, and he desisted. 
“These horses have done nothing to day,” he said; “‘ why shouldn’t I 
send the chestnut on a hunt to-morrow?” 

As no lapse of time deprives crowned heads of their rights, so no 
distance deprives the hirer of a hack-hunter from the right of sending 
him on. ack-hunters are, indeed, wonderful animals. There are no 
bounds to the exertions the jaded, leg-weary devils are capable of. Of 
course we are now speaking of the twenty, or five-and-twenty shillings 
a-day horses—animals that seldom carry the same rider twice, and when 
carrying are always on the “go.” A hack-hunter may always be known 
by the anxiety the rider evinces to get as much out of him as possible. 

But to our particular stud. A thought has just struck Mr. Sponge, 
and thus he peers to work it out: 

“ Do you know whereabouts the cross-roads are?” he asked, addressing 
his groom. 

“ Cross-roads, cross-roads—what cross-roads ?” replied Leather. 

** Where the hounds meet to-morrow,” supplied Soapey. 

** Oh, the cross-roads at Somethin’ Burn,” rejoined Leather, thought- 
fully,—“ no, ‘deed, I don't,” he added. “From all ’counts, they seem to 
be somewhere on the far side of the world.” 

That was not a very encouraging answer; and feeling it would re- 
quire a good deal of persuasion to induce Mr. Leather to go in search 
of them without clothing and the necessary requirements for his horses, 
Mr. Sponge went trotting on, in hopes of seeing some place where he 
might get a sight of the map of the county. So they proceeded in 
silence, till a sudden turn of the road bionghe them to the spire and 
housetops of the little agricultural town of Barleyboll. It differed 
nothing from the ordinary run of small towns. It had a pond at one 
end, an inn in the middle, a church at one side, a fashionable -milliner 
from London, a merchant tailor from the same place, and a hardware 
shop or two, where they also sold treacle, Dartford gunpowder, pocket- 
handkerchiefs, sheep-nets, patent medicines, cheeses, blacking, marbles, 
mole-traps, men’s hats, and other miscellaneous articles. It was quite 
enough of a town to raise a presumption that there would be a map of 
the county at the inn. 

“ We'l just put the horses up for a few minutes, I think,” said 
Soapey, turning into the stable-yard at the end of the Red Lion Hotel 
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and Posting House; adding, “I want to write a letter, and perhaps,” said 
he, looking at his watch, “ you may be wanting your dinner.” 

Having resigned his horse to his servant, in Mr. Sponge walked, re- 
ceiving the marked attention usually paid to a red coat. Mine host 
left his bar, where he was engaged in the usual occupa ion of drinking 
with some customers, for the ‘*good of the house.” A map of the 
county, of such liberal dimensions, was pee produced, as would have 
terrified any one unaccustomed to distances and scales on which maps are 
laid down. For instance, Jawleyford Court, as the crow flies, was the 
same distance from the cross-roads at Dallington Burn as York was 
from London, in a map of England hanging against the wall of the 
room. . 

“It’s a goodish way,” said Soapey, getting a lighter off the chimney- 

iece, and measuring the distances. ‘ From Jawleyford Court to Bil- 
Pipeboubagh Rise, say seven miles; from Billingsborough Rise to 
Downington Wharf, other seven ; from Downington Wharf to Shapcot, 
which seems the nearest point, will be—say five or six, perhaps—nine- 
teen or twenty in all. Well, that’s my work,” he observed, scratching 
his head, “at least, my hack’s; and from here home,” he continued, 
measuring away as he spoke, “ will be twelve or thirteen. Well, that’s 
nothing,” he said. ~‘‘ Now for the horse,” he continued, again applying 
the lighter in a different direction. ‘From here to Hardington will be, 
say eight miles ; from Hardington to Bewley, other five ; eight and five are 
thirteen ; and there, I should say, he might sleep. That would leave ten 
or twelve miles for the morning ; nothing for a hack; ’specially such a 
horse as that, and one that’s done nothing for I don’t know how long.” 

Altogether, Mr. Sponge determined to try it, especially considering 
that if he didn’t get Tuesday, there would be nothing till Thursday; 
and he was not the man to keep a hack hunter standing idle. 

Accordingly he sought Mr. Leather, whom he found busily engaged in 
the servant’s apartment, with a cold round of beef and a dish of mealy 
potatoes before him. A foaming flagon of ale stood by his side. 

' “ Leather,” he said, in a tone of authority, “ 1’ll hunt to-morrow— 
ride the horse I should have ridden to-day.” 

“Where at ?” asked Leather, diving his fork into a bottle of pickles, 
and fishing out an onion. 

* The cross-roads,” replied Sponge. 

“ The cross-roads be fifty mile from here,” cried Leather. : 

“ Nonsense!” rejoined Sponge; ‘I’ve just measured the distance, 
It’s nothing of the sort.” 

“‘ How far do you make it, then?” asked Leather, tucking in the 
beef. 

‘Why, from here to Hardington is about six, and from Hardington to 
Bewley four—ten in all,” replied Sponge. ‘‘ You can stay at Bewley all 
night, and then it is but a few miles on in the morning.” 

“ And whativer am I to do for clothin’?” asked Leather, adding, 
“I’ve nothin’ with me—nothin’ nouther for oss nor man.” 

“Oh the ostler ‘Il lend you what you want,” replied Sponge, in a 
tone of determination; adding, “you can make shift for one night, 
surely ?” 

‘One night surely!” retorted Leather. ‘“ D’ye think an oss can’t be 
ruined in one night ?” 
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“T’'ll risk it,” said Soapey. 

“ But I won't,” replied » blowing the foam from the tankard, 
and taking a long swig at the ale. ‘I thinks I knows my duty to my 
governor better nor that,” continued Leather, setting it down. “TI’ll not 
see his valuable ‘unters stowed away in pigsties—not I, indeed.” 

The fact was, Leather had an invitation to sup with the servants at 
Jawleyford Court that night, and he was not going to be done out of 
his engagement, especially as Mr. Sponge only allowed him four shillings 
a day for expenses wherever he was. 

“ Well, you're a cool hand, anyhow,” observed Mr. Sponge, quite taken 
by surprise. 

“‘ Cool ’and, or not cool ’and,” replied Leather, munching away, “Tl 
do my duty to my master. I'm not one o’ your coatless, characterless 
seamps what ’ang about livery-stables ready to do anything they’re bid. 
No, sir, no,” he continued, pronging another onion ; “ / have some regard 
for the hinterest o’ my master. I'll do my duty in the station o’ life in 
which I'm placed, and won’t be ’fraid to face no man.” So saying 
Mr. Leather cut himself what the French call a grand circumference of 
beef. 
Mr. Sponge was taken aback, for he had never seen a conscientious 
livery-stable helper, and did not believe in the existence of such articles. 
However, here was Mr. Leather assuming a virtue, whether he had it or 
not; and Mr. Sponge being in the man’s power, of course durst not 
quarrel with him. It was clear that Leather would not go; and the 
question was, what should Mr.Sponge do? ‘“ Why shouldn’t I go myself ?” 
he thought, shutting his eyes, as if to keep his faculties free from out- 
ward distraction. He ran the thing quickly over in his mind. ‘ What 
Leather can do, I can do,” he said, remembering that. a groom never 
demeaned himself by working where there was an ostler. ‘“ These things 
I have on will do quite well for to-morrow, at least among such rough- 
and-ready dogs as the Flat Hat men, who seem as if they had their 
clothes pitched on with a fork.” 

His mind was quickly made up, and calling for pen, ink, and paper, 
he wrote a hasty note to Jawleyford, explaining why he would not cast 
up till the morrow ; he then got the chestnut out of the stable, and de- 
siring the ostler to give the note to Leather, and tell him to go home with 
his hack, he just rode out of the yard without giving Leather the chance 
of.saying “nay.” He then jogged on at a pace suitable to the accurate 
measurement of the distance. 

The horse seemed to like having Soapey’s red coat on better than 
Leather's brown, and champed his bit, and stepped away quite gaily. 

“‘Confound it!” exclaimed Soapey, laying the rein'on its neck, and 
leaning forward to pat him; “it’s a pity but you were always in this 
humour—you’d be worth a mint of money if you were.” He then re- 
sumed his seat in the saddle, and bethought him how he would show 
them the way on the morrow. “If he doesn’t beat every horse in the 
field, it sha’n’t be my fault,” thought Soapey, and thereupon he gave 
him the slightest possible touch with the spur, and the horse shot away 
up a % of - like an arrow. 

** By Jove, but you can go!” said Soapey, pulling up as the grass ran 
wat-egen the tak tend S poy, penne. § 

Thus he reached the village of Hardington, which he quickly cleared, 
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and took the well-defined road to Bewley—a road adorned with mile- 


stones and set out with a liberal horse-track at one side. 

Day had closed ere our friend reached Bewley, but the children return- 
ing from school, and the country folks leaving their work, kept assuring 
him that he was on the right line, till the lights of the town, bursting 

him as he rounded the hill above, showed him the end of his journey. 

The best stalls at the head inn—the Bull’s Head—were all fall, several 
trusty grooms having arrived with the usual head-stalls and rolls of cloth- 
ing on their horses, denoting the object of their mission. Most of the 
horses had been in some hours, and were now standing well littered up 
with straw, while the grooms were im the tap talking over their masters 
and discussing the merits of their horses, and arguing whether Lord 
Scamperdale was mad or not. They had just come to the conclusion 
that. his lordship was mad, but was not incapable of taking care of his 
affairs, when the trampling of Soapey’s horse's feet drew them out to see 
who was coming next. Soapey's red coat at once told his tale, and pro- 
cured him the usual attention. 

Mr. Leather's fear of the want of clothing for the valuable hunter 
proved wholly groundless, for each groom having come with a plentiful 
supply for his own horse, all the inn stock was at the service of the 
stranger. The stable, to be sure, was not quite so good as might be 
desired, but it was warm and water-tight, and the corn was far from bad. 
Altogether, Mr. Sponge thought he would do very well, and, having seen 
to his horse, proceeded to choose between beef steaks and mutton chops for 
his own entertainment, and with the aid of the old country paper and some 
very questionable port, he passed the evening in anticipation of the sports 
of the morrow. 


CuHapter XXXII. 
THE CROSS-ROADS AT DALLINGTON BURN. 


Wauen his lordship and Jack mounted their hacks in the morning to 
go to the cross-roads at aa Burn, it was so dark that they could 
not see whether they were on bays or browns: It was a dull, murky 
day, with heavy, spongy clouds overhead. There had been a great 
deal of rain in the night, and the horses poached and squashed as they 
went. Our sportsmen, however, were prepared as well for what had 
fallen as for what might come; for they were encased in enormously 
thick boots, with drab baggy overalls, and coats and waistcoats of the 
stoutest and most abundant order. They had each a sack of a mac- 
intosh strapped on to their saddle-fronts. Thus they went blobbing 
and groping their way along, varying the monotony of the journey by 
an occasional spurt of muddy water up into their faces, or the more 
nerve-trying noise of a floundering stumble over a heap of stones by 
the roadside. The country people stared with astonishment as the 
passed, and the muggers and tinkers, who were withdrawing their 
horses from the farmers’ fields, stood trembling, lest they might be the 
* pollis” coming after them. 

“T think it'll be a fine day,” observed his lordship, after they had 
bumped for some time in silence without its getting much lighter. “I 
think it will be a fine day,” he said, taking his chin out of his great 
Ser oon neckcloth, and turning his spectacled face up to the 
clouds, 
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“ The want of light is its chief fault,” observed Jack ; adding, “ its 
deuced dark !” 

“ Ah, it’ll get better of that,” observed his lordship. “It's not much 
after eight yet,” he added, staring at his watch, and with difficulty making 
out that it was half-past. “Days take off ro sae about this time of 
year,” he observed ; “I’ve seen about Christmas when it has never been 
= light all day long.” 

ey then floundered on again for some time further as before. 

** Shouldn’t wonder if we Laws a large field,” at length observed Jack, 
bringing his hack alongside his lordship’s. ‘Some of those Puffington - 
snobs will be out; their hounds don’t hunt to- a 

“ No more they do,” replied his lordship. ‘‘ Shouldn’t wonder if Puff 
himself was to come—all over brooches and rings as usual.” 

“ And Charley Slapp, I'll be bound to say,” observed Jack. “ He’s a 
regular hanger-on of Pufl’s.” 

“ Beast that Slap,” said his lordship; “ hate the sight of him !” 

“So do 1,” replied Jack; adding, ‘‘ hate a hanger-on !” 

“There are the hounds,” said his lordship, as they now approached 
Culverton Dean, and a line of something white was discernible climbing 
the opposite side. 

“ Are they, think you?” replied Jack, staring through his great spec- 
tacles; ‘‘ are they, think you? It looks to me more like a flock of sheep.” 

“I believe you're right,” said his lordship, staring too; “indeed, I 
hear the dog. The hounds, however, can’t be far ahead.” 

They then drew into single file to take the broken horse-track through 
the steep woody dean. 

“This is the longest sixteen miles I know,” observed Jack, as they 
emerged from it, and overtook the sheep. 

“ It is,” replied his lordship, spurring his hack, who was now beginning 
to lag: “ the fact is, it’s eighteen,” he continued ; “ only if I was to tell 
Frosty it was eighteen, he would want to lay over-night, and that 
wouldn't do. Besides the trouble and inconvenience, it would spoil the 
best part of a five-pund note ; and five-pund notes don’t grow upon 
gooseberry bushes—at least not in my garden.” 

“Rather scarce in all gardens just now, I think,” observed Jack; “ at 
least I never hear of anybody with any to spare.” 

‘“‘ Money’s like snow,” said his lordship, ‘‘a very meltable article ; 
and talking of snow,” he said, looking up at the heavy clouds, “I wish 
Mh wr be going to have some—lI don’t like the Tooke of things over- 

ead. 

“ Heavy,” replied Jack; “heavy, however its due about now.” 

* Due or not due,” said his rac “it’s a thing one never wishes to 
come; anybody may have my share of snow that likes—frost too.” 

The road, or rather track, now passed over Blobbington Moor, and 
our friends had enough to do to keep their horses out of peat-holes,and 
bogs, without indulging in conversation. At length they cleared the 
moor, and, pulling out a gap at a corner of the inclosures, cut across a 
few fields, and got on to the Stumpington turnpike. 

“The hounds are here,” said Jack, after siding the muddy road for 
some time, 

“ They'll not be there long,” replied his lordship, “for Grabtoll Gate 
isn’t far a-head.” 
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His lordship was right... The imprints soon di up a muddy lane — 
on the right, ad aa rtsmen now got into a ma ia ae bot- 
tomles as pat the iden of riones quite out of the question. | 

‘“‘ Hang the road !” exclaimed his lordship, as his hack nearly came on 
his nose, ‘‘ hang the road !” repeated he, adding “if Puff wasn’t such an 
ass I really think I'd give him up the cross-road country.” 

“ It’s bad to get at from us,” observed Jack, who didn’t like such trash- 
ing distances. 

“ Ah! but it’s a rare good country when you get to it,” replied his 
lordship, shortening his rein and spurring his steed. 

That lane being at length cleared, the road became more practicable, 
passing over large pastures where a horseman could choose his own 
ground, instead of being bound by the narrow limits of the law. But 
though the road improved the day did not, a thick fog coming drifting 
up from the south-east in aid of the general obscurity of the scene. 

“The day’s gettin’ wuss,” observed Jack, snuffling and staring 
about. 

« It'll blow over,” replied his lordship, who was not easily disheartened. 
* It'll blow over,” repeated he, adding, “often rare scents such days as 
these. But we must put on,” continued he, looking at his watch, “ for 
its half-past, and we are a mile or more off yet.” So saying, he clapped 
spurs into his hack and shot away at a canter, followed by Jack at a long 
“hammer and pincers” trot. - 

A hunt is something like a circuit, where certain great guns show every- 
where, and smaller men drop in here and there, snatching a day or a 
brief, as the case may be. Serjeant Bluff and Serjeant Huff rustle and 
wrangle in every court, while Mr. Meeke and Mr. Sneeke enjoy their 
frights on the forensic arenas of their respective towns, on behalf of 
simple neighbours, who look upon them as thorough Solomons. So with 
hunts. Certain men who seem to have been sent into the world, born 
for the express purpose of hunting, arrive at every meet, far or near, with 
a punctuality that is truly surprising, and rarely associated with pleasure. 

If you listen to their conversation it is generally a dissertation on the 
previous day’s sport, with inquiries as to the nearest way to cover the 
next. Sometimes it is seasoned with censure of some other pack they 
have been visiting. These men are mounted and appointed in a manner 
that shows what a perfect profession hunting is with them ; and, of 
course, they come cantering to cover, lest any one should suppose they 
ride their own horses on. 

‘¢ The “ Cross Roads” was like two hunts or two circuits joining, for 
it generally drew the picked men from each, to say nothing of out- 
riggers and chance customers. The regular attendants of either hunt 
were. sufficiently distinguishable as well by the flat hats and baggy 

rments of the one, as by the dandified, Jemmy Jessamy air of the 
other. If a lord had not been at the head of the Flat Hats, the Puf- 
fington men would have considered’ them insufferable snobs. But to 
our day. 

As ak where hounds have to travel a long distance, the field were 
assembled before they arrived. Almost all the cantering gentlemen had 
cast up. 

One cross-road meet being so much like another, it will not be worth 
while describing the one at Dallington Burn. The reader will have the 
kindness to imagine a couple of roads crossing on an open common, with 
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an armless sign-post on one side, and a rubble-stone bridge, with several 
of the eoping stones lymg im the shallow stream below, on the other. 

The country round about, if any country could have been seen, would 
have shown wild, open, and cheerless. Here @ patch of wood, there a 
patch of heath, but its general aspect bare and unfruitful. The command- 
ing outline of Seedeywood Forest is not visible for the weather. Time 
now, let us suppose, half- ten, with a full muster of horsemen and a 
fog, making unwonted dullness of the scene—the old sign-pole being the 
most conspicuous object of the whole. 

Hark! what a clamour there is about it. It’s like a betting post at 
Newmarket. How loud the le talk! what’s the news? Queen Ann 
dead, or is there another Freneh revolution, or a fixed duty on corn? 
Reader, Mr. Puffington’s hounds have had a run, and the Flat Hat men 
are disputing it. 

“Nothing of the sort! nothing of the sort!” exclaims Fossick, “I 
know every yard of the country, and you can’t make more than eight of it 
anyhow.” 

t Well, but I’ve measured it on the map,” replied the speaker (Charley 
Slapp, himself ), “ and it’s thirteen if it’s a yard.” 

“Then the country’s grown bigger since my day,” rejoins Fossick, 
‘for I was dropped at Stubgrove, which is within a mile of where you 
found, and I’ve walked, and I’ve ridden, and I’ve driven every yard of 
the distance, and you can’t make it more than eight, if it’s as much. 
Can you, Capon?” exclaimed Fossick, appealing to another of the ‘flat 
brims,” whose luminous face now shone through the fog. 

“No,” replied Capon; adding, “ not so much, | should say.”’ 

Just then up trotted Frostyface with the hounds. 

““Good morning, Frosty! good morning!” exclaim half a dozen 
voices, that it would be difficult to appropriate from the denseness of the 
fog. Frosty and the whips make a general salute with their caps. 

“Well, Frosty, I suppose you’ve heard what a run we had yesterday?” 
exclaims Charley Slapp, as soon as Frosty and the hounds are settled. 

“Had they, srr—had they ?” replies Frosty, with a slight touch of his 
cap and a sneer. “Glad to hear it, tovaiee to hear it. Hope they 
killed, sir—hope they killed?” with a still slighter touch of the cap. 

* Killed, aye?—killed in the open just below Crabstone Green, in 
your country;” adding, “It was one of your foxes, | believe?” 

“Glad of it, sir—glad of it, sir,” replies Frosty. “They wanted 
blood sadly—they wanted blood sadly. Quite weleome to one of our 
foxes, sir—quite welcome to one of our foxes. That's a brace and a 
half they've killed.” 

“ Brace and a ha-r-r-f !” drawls Slapp, injwell-feigned disgust ; ‘“ brace 
and a ha r-r-f !—why, it makes them ten brace, and six run to ground.” 

“Oh, don’t tell me,” retorts Frosty, with a shake of disgust; ‘don’t 
tell me. I knows better—I knows better. They'd only killed a brace 
since they began hunting up to yesterday. The rest were all cubs, pogr 
things!—all cubs, poor things! Mr. Puffington’s hounds are not the 
sort of animals to kill foxes: nasty, skirtin’, flashy, jealous divils; 
always starin’ about for holloas and assistance. I'll be d—d if I'd give 
ae wi ee for the ‘ole lot on ’em.” 

Al w from the Flat Hat men greeted this wholesale con- 
demnation. The Puffington men looked unutterable things, and there is 


no saying what disagreeable comparisons might have been instituted (for 
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the Puffingtontans mustered very strong) had not his lordship and Jaek 
east up at the moment. Hats off and politeness was then the order of 
the day. 

“« Mornin’,” said his lordship, with a snatch of his hat in return, as he 
pulled up and stared into the cloud-enveloped crowd; “ Mornin’, Fyle, 
mornin’, Fossiek,” he continued, as he distinguished those worthies, as 
much by their hats as anything else. “ Where are the horses ?” he said 
to Frostyface. 

« Just beyond there, my lord,” replied the huntsman, pointing with his 
whip to where a cockaded servant was “to and froing”’ a couple of hunters 
—a brown and a chestnut. 

“‘ Let’s be doing,” said his lordship, trotting up to them and throwing 
himself off his hack like a sack. Having divested himself of his muddy 
overalls, he mounted the brown, a splendid sixteen hands horse in tip-top 
condition, and again made for the field in all the pride of masterly eques- 
trianism. A momentary gleam of sunshine shot o’er the scene; a jerk 
of the head acted as a signal to throw off, and away they all moved from 
the meet. 

Thorneybush Gorse was a large eight-acre cover, formed partly of 

and partly of stunted blackthorn, with here and there a sprinkling 
of Scotch firs. His lordship paid two pound a-year for it, having vainly 
tried to get it for thirty shillings, which was about the actual value of the 
land, but the proprietor claimed a little compensation for the trampling 
of horse about it; moreover, the Puffington men would have taken it at 
two pounds. It was a sure find, and the hounds dashed into it with a 
seent. 

The field ranged themselves at the accustomed corner, both hunts to 
expatiate on the merits of their previous day’s run, forming a large party 
of talkers without listeners. Frostyface’s ‘‘ Yoicks, wind him!” “ Yoicks, 
push him up!” were drowned in the medley of voices. 

A loud clear shrill ““ TALLy Ho, AwAy!” from the far side of the cover 
caused all tongues to stop, and all hands to drop on the reins. Great was 
the excitement! Each hunt was determined to take the shine out of the 
other. 

“ Twang, twang, twang!” “ Tweet, tweet, tweet!” went his lord- 
ship's and Frostyface’s horns, as they came bounding over the gorse to 
the spot, with the eager pack rushing at their horses’ heels. Then, as 
the hounds erossed the line of scent, there was such an outburst of 
melody in cover, and such gathering of reins and thrusting on of hats 
outside! The hounds dashed out of cover as if somebody was kicking 
them. A man in scarlet was seen flying through the fog, producin 
the usual hold hardings, ‘God bless you, hold hard, sir!’ “God 
d—n you, hold hard, sir!” with inquiries as to “who the chap was that 
was trying to catch the fox.” 

“ It’s Lumpleg !”” exclaimed one of the Flat Hat men. 

“ No it’s not !” roared a Puffingtonite ; “ Lumpleg’s here.” 

‘Then it’s Charles Slapp; he’s always doing it,” rejoined the first 

aker. Most jealous man in the world.” 

“Ts he!” exclaimed Slapp, cantering past at his ease on a thorough 
bred grey, as if he could well afford to dispense with a start. 

Reader ! it was neither Lumpleg nor Slapp, nor any of the Puffington 
snobs, nor Flat Hat swells. It was our old friend Soapey Sponge. 

12 
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Having arrived rather late he had posted himself, unseen, by the 
cover side, and the fox had broke a to him. Unfortunately, he 
had. headed him back, and a pretty kettle of fish was the result. 
Not only had he headed back the fox, but the resolute chestnut, having 
taken it into his head to run away, had snatched the bit well be- 
tween his teeth, and carried him to the far side of a twenty-acre field 
ere seepey managed to wheel him round on a very liberal semicircle, 
and face the now flying sportsmen, who came hurrying on through the 
mist like a charge of yeomanry after a salute. All was excitement, 
hurry-scurry, and horse hugging, with the usual spurring, elbowing, and 
exertion to get into aap, Mr. Fossick considering he had as much right 
to be before Mr. Fyle, as Mr. Fyle had to be before old Capon. 

It apparently being all the same to the chestnut which way he went 
so long as he had his run, he now bore Soapey back as quick as he had 
carried him away, and with yawning mouth, and head in the air, he 
dashed right at the coming tian charging Lord Scamperdale full 
tilt as he was in the act of returning his horse to its ease. Great was 
the collision! His lordship flew one way, his horse another, his hat a 
third, his whip a fourth, his spectacles a fifth ; in fact, he looked as if he 
had been scattered all over. In an instant he lay the centre of a circle, 
kicking on his back like a lively turtle. 

“Oh! I’m kilt!” he somal, striking out as if he was swimming. 
“Tm kilt!” he repeated. ‘He’s broken my back,—he’s broken my 
legs,—he’s broken my ribs,—he’s broken my collar-bone,—he’s knocked 
my right eye into the heel of my left boot. Oh! will nobody catch 
him—hang him? Will nobody do for him? Will you see an English 
nobleman knocked about like a nine-pin ?” added his lordship, scrambling 
up to go in pursuit of Soapey himself. 








CAPEFIGUE ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


M. CaperiGugr, to whose able historical work on the French Revolu- 
tion we have before called the attention of our readers, tells us in the in- 
troduction to the concluding third and fourth volumes just published, that 
the first portions of his work have been the object of virulent criticism 
and abusive attacks. That in the present state of parties in Paris, and 
the struggle of different factions for ascendancy, this should have been 
the case, will not surprise any one. M. Capefigue still insists upon what 
he calls ‘the void,” to which no previous case of abandonment bears a 
parallel, that presented itself on the 26th of February around the 
person of an illustrious and unfortunate princess—-the mother of the Count 
of Paris. ‘* Must historical truth,” he inquires, ‘be so’ veiled as to say 
that, before the 24th of that same month, there existed no one party of 
the regency favourable to the princess? That this party may have acted 
without avowing it, ina manner analogous to that of the Duke of Orleans 
under the Restoration, is possible, as it is certain that it was perfectly 
organised on the 24th of February to combat whatever opposition might 
present itself.” 


*La Société et les Gouvérnements de l'Europe depuis la Chite de Louis- 
Philippe jusqu’a la Presidence de Louis Napoléon Bonaparte. Par M. Capefigue. 
Tomes troisiéme et quatriéme. 
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The passionate and rash men—observes M. Capefigue, in the con- 
tinuation of his subject—who assumed the direction of the provisional 
government on the 24th of February, had tacitly held out the renuncia- 
tion, at least for the time being, of those personal divisions which could 
only have the effect of crumbling in pieces the frail edifice of their power. 
But the necessary condition, the punishment of all factions, is to be 
vassals instead of subjects; and hence there were in this very government, 
from the beginning, feelings of opposition and diversities of interests, 
which soon manifested themselves, even against the will of the parties 
themselves. At the very time they were holding forth the hand to 
one another, they were entering into conspiracies almost against their 
own inclinations ; their masters were their brothers in opinion, their club 
friends, who were incessantly reproaching them with weakness, and 

litical concessions. 

Without being in any way attached to one another, the two chiefs of 
the Mountain and of Socialism, Messrs. Ledru Rollin and Louis Blanc, felt 
that one could not exclude the other in any combination of a Comité de 
Salut Public which might be made to take the place of the incompetent 
Provisional Government. M. Arago was retained because he was easily 
led away by every new influence, M. Cremieux because his opinions 
were so readily controlled, and M. Lamartine because he had a name that 
captivated, and a rare power of eloquence. ‘The party which was more 
especially the object of hostility were Messrs. Marrast, Garnier Pages, 
and Marie, who had declared themselves definitely in favour of modera- 
tion. The clubs resolved to rid the government of those more meritorious 
members by a new insurrection. M. Marrast, absorbed in the affairs of 
the mayoralty, had shut himself up as if in a fortress. ‘That which the 
empire of Napoleon never dared to do in the height of its despotism, 
Marrast effected under the dictatorship of a provisional government. He 
disposed at his pleasure of the immense revenue of the capital without the 
interference of general or municipal councils. It might appear strange 
that men who had risen to power upon the pretence of benefiting all 
classes should be so greedy of power and so arbitrary in wield- 
ing it; but it has seldom been found that, when the middle classes 
are raised to the highest positions of the state, they are more liberal 
than their aristocratic predecessors, On the contrary, the lower the 
position whence insurrection and tumults raise up men to responsible 
situations the greater the abuse of power, when once obtained. 

The court had left behind it handsome equipages, stately palaces, 
charming manors. Whilst the Provisional Government ostentatiously 
announced that furniture, carriages, horses, houses and mansions of 
princes were to be sold for the benefit of the civil list, the tribunes of 
the people were conveyed to the Hétel-de-Ville in the royal carriages ; 
the woods of Chantilly resounded with the shouts of noisy republican 
huntsmen ; the tables of the princely mansions groaned under the weight 
of republican festivities. It was amusing to the believer in the new and 
ever-prospective civilisation to see the ferocious tribune so readily adopt- 
ing the luxuries and the manners of the aristocracy. 

The power of such men as Blanqui, Barbés, and Hubert, sprang from 
the license of clubs. Government could not oppose this destructive 
principle. They had themselves risen to power in a struggle to obtain 
the right of meeting, they could not give up the fruits of the people’s 
victory at once. The word democracy no longer sufficed or kept pace 
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with the progress of the clubs. A social republic was soon wanted. This 
socialism consisted in pronouncing the actual state of society to be detes- 
table. The only obstacle which presented itself to this new order of 
ideas was in the National Guard, who represented the more peaceable 
and sober interests. To destroy this influence it was proposed to resolve 
all citizens, of whatsoever class, into the said militia, and to fuse the 
existing regiments into the heterogeneous mass that would be thus 
created. It is to the resistance to this proposed measure of organisation, 
which already in these pages we have in following various authorities 
traced to so many sourées, that M. Capefigue attributes the origin of 
the demonstration which was mystified under the name of émeute de 
bonnets @ poil. As lookers-on and honest chroniclers, we must 
say that M. Capefigue’s explanation appears to be the most satis- 
factory yet given. The Provisional Government, which was ready to 
receive all tumultuous assemblages of whatsoever character, so long as 
they were composed of the lowest classes, which was ready to concede 
every thing to the clubs or the mob, refused to hear the small remnant 
of the supporters of order and the “‘ Compagnies d’élite,” as the old Na- 
tional Guard was called, was even threatened with extermination for its 
want of docility to the existing democratic powers. The result was pro- 
duced, as M. Caehine truly points out, by the fusion of two parties, of 
Messrs. Lamartine, Arago, and Ledru Rollin, who aspired to the power 
of controlling all re-action, and to Messrs. Sobrier, Caussidi¢re, Blanqui, 
&c., who aspired to a committee of public safety, and which united in 
this point each in the hopes of serving its own = 

The Red Republicans, emboldened by this concession, resolved to de- 
termine by a great public demonstration, not only the fate of the 
National Guards, but also that of the National Assembly. No opposi- 
tion was offered, as in the case of their predecessors. The solemnity of 
the 17th of March served both parties alike; it strengthened the hands 
of the Red Republicans, at the same time that, had the elections not been 

tponed, the original National Guard swamped, and the regular sol- 

iery dismissed from the capital, neither the existing Provisional Govern- 
ment, or the Republic itself, as the word was ar debra by the clubs, 
could have had any chance of success. 

“ Never had Paris,” says M. Capefigue, “ been so gloomy or so morose, 
as since the fatal 24th of February. Shrove Tuesday fell early in Mareh; 
it can be easily understood that at a period of sygh great disasters the 
hearts of the population had no sympathy with festivities, even at mid- 
lent, at the a of the month; there were no masks, no amusements, 
and every one knows that nothing can be more demonstrative at Paris 
than such disregard of pleasure, and such an abdication of the French 
character. After the events of July, 1830, Paris recovered its gaiety, 
joyous feeling, and its love of distraction : during the difficulties of the 
monarchy, masks still filled the streets. Since the Republic a serious and 
sorrowful feeling pervaded every quarter; empty theatres appealed in 
vain to the curiosity of spectators by pieces adapted to the times, or 
bitter criticisms upon the fallen powers; patriotic airs were sung to 
empty boxes; public walks before crowded with splendid equipages, with 
beautiful and well-dressed ladies, were now paraded by long lines of men 
in blouses ; tradesmen opened and shut their shops without disposing of 
an article worth five francs; manners and habits were absolutely changed ; 
the honest citizen on quitting his house found the walls covered with 
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placards announcing all kinds of projects, threats against the rich, and 
flatteries for the people, so great, so generous, as to allow the . isi 
even to live. Here, noisy drums called together the National Guard; 
there the myriad shouts of newsmen. The Boulevard was transformed 
into a fair crowded with political mountebanks. Rich strangers fled from 
Paris, which had no longer its cloth of gold, or its gems of fantastic yet 
ravishing civilisation.” 

Who would have dared to speak of art or intelligence in this once 

city? Government, which pretended to emancipate thought, 

was not step by step, but with one fell swoop, brutalising everything. 
To the elegant manners and refined amusements of the poo had suc- 
ceeded the erection of trees of liberty, poplars stolen from su gar- 
dens ; and to domestic quiet, the necessity of lighting up to the cry of 
*‘ Des lampions ! des lampions!” Every day the streets were o 
by processions. One day it was Italians, the next Germans, the next 
Poles, asking to be permitted to fraternise ; the fourth it was a club 
declaiming against the egotism of the rich, and the fifth the workmen 
denouncing the industrious stranger. M. Louis Blanc walked forth from 
his ‘‘bed of flowers,” the boudoir of the Duchess Decazes, to felicitate 
his brother-workmen, and to proclaim to them the coming era of equality 
of salaries and work concentrated in the hands of the state. “I am not 
aware,” says M. Capefigue, “that there exists in history the record of 
so complete a disorganisation of labour as ensued. There was not a 
business that did not suffer from the desertion of its workmen, not a 
workshop or a branch of industry that was not abandoned.” The conse- 
quence of this mistaken policy was that very soon it was not organisation 
that was wanting labour, but labour that was wanted to be organised. 
The national workshops, a conception of M. Marie, became the recep- 
tacles of idleness and disorder—a great salaried centre of disorganisation. 
At every extremity of the city, on the Champ de Mars, at the gates of 
the town, were seen assemblages of workmen, who spent their time in 
idJeness, and under the banner of liberty declaimed against the rich. No 
well-dressed man could pass these groups without being insulted. Such 
was the position of Paris in April, 1849. Revolutionary without - 
deur, turbulent without gaiety, Paris had not considered that the 
losses entailed by a revolution would fall upon the capital—the centre of 
aristocratic luxuries. They had not taken into consideration, that when 
there was no lo a king, or any privileged orders, that everything 
that tended to st Paris the chief city per would also disap- 


The temporary rulers assumed the proud name of government, which 
it was neither by power nor by direction, for its members obeyed e 
breath of popular opinion, and acted according to the commands of the 
clubs and the national workshops. M. Ledru sent forth his celebrated 
bulletin, which, M. Capefigue observes, declared in the most explicit 
manner that if the elections did not turn in favour of the Republic and 
of its old friends, there would be civil war, and the sovereign people of 
Paris would make an-end of the National Assembly. From that time 
forwards the whole of the middle classes, backed by the National Guard, 
endeavoured to obtain the dismissal of M. Ledru Rollin from the Pro- 
visional Government. M. de Lamartine having sided on this occasion 
with a colleague of such extreme opinions, also began to lose favour in 
the minds of all well-thinking persons in the community. 
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The in favour of order so far triumphed, however, as to have 
obtain ore the end of March the dismissal of Sobrier, and the nomi- 
nal submission of Caussidiére. ‘The former was, however, indemnified 
by Lamartine, who created a situation for him, and Sobrier retired with 
‘a journal, a guard of honour, a small palace, and the Duchess of 
Orleans’ equipages at his disposal.” Some of the Capefigue revelations, 
it will yp sae are as novel as they are amusingly illustrative of the 
manners of these “men of the people.” Such examples ought not to be 
lost upon those who would ce ig the past, or that which is passing 
around them, for antecedents as to what may be expected from insur- 
rectionary governments. There were public tables in every direction ; 
at the Tuileries for the wounded of July; at the Hétel-de-Ville for the 
combatants; at the Elysée Bourbon for those for whom there was not 
room elsewhere. Upon the peristyle of every public building the same 
inscription was to be seen: Propriété nationale, ambulance, respect aux 
blessés. The boasted probity and austerity of republican manners were 
nowhere to be found. More than a million of francs had been voted for 
the wounded of February, of which sum but a small portion ever reached 
those for whom it had been voted. Every day the expenses of govern- 
ment kept on increasing, and the great crowd of functionaries soon 
learnt to superadd to a profound incapacity all the enervation of luxurious 
indulgence. The last irruption of barbarians slaked its thirst, like the 
Gauls of Brennus, with golden grapes, the juice was so savoury ! 

It is needless to follow M. Capefigue through his descriptions of the 
struggles that took place previous to the elections between the Red 
Republicans and the party of order. Louis Blanc, Ledru Rollin, and 
Albert, he says, denied participation in these insurrectionary movements, 
and Lamartine declared that he was a perfect stranger to them; but 
these denegations were made after the triumph of the National Guard 
and the party of order. 

There is a natural instinct which intimates to nations by what causes 
and by what powers they will be preserved. France felt that its safety 
lay in the National Assembly. An attempt to regulate the dress of the 
members “ @ la Robespierre,” failed through ridicule. The deputies had 
arrived from all parts of the country ; society was threatened too closely 
to demur as to forms; the Republic was received as an acknowledged 
state of things, and the members of the Assembly went through the 
outward show of fraternising with the people. This was the manifesta- 
tion of the 4th of May. The extreme party was not, however, quite 
satisfied with appearances, and Caussidiére, Flocon, Thouret, and others, 
hastened to hide their white waistcoats, @ a Robespierre, under their 
capacious blue coats. To the exposition of the acts and services of the 
different members of the administration, and to the criticisms of M. 
Capefigue thereon, we need not now recur. Lamartine is more particu- 

y attacked for his system of pretended eaceful propagandism, upon 
pa of there being two kinds of ate Sor ; one territorial, which 
leads to wars; the other of ideas, which demands peace. Such a system 
is denounced as at once Jesuitical, cowardly, and dangerous to society 
throughout Europe. It was the ineiemilinte of principles which the 
government had not courage to defend by the sword. ‘There only re- 
mains, says our author, an infernal smile for the ruin that has been 
effected, and which Europe will remember in order to revenge. Some 
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day or other France will discover that regular governments are not upset 
by a few pompous phrases. 

e powers of the Provisional Government having ceased with the 
election of the Chambers, the first important measure was to nominate an 
efficient Executive. Had it not been for Lamartine’s weakness in asso- 
ciating himself with the members of the extreme party, he would have 
obtained the suffrages of the members generally. But by insisting upon 
Ledru Rollin being returned to the Executive with himself, the poet- 
orator ensured loss of all estimation and his proximate downfall. This 
was felt at the time; it is now an historical fact. Still for the time 
being the Executive remained but as a new edition of the Provisional 
Government. 

In the mean time, M. Marrast had set himself up at the Hoétel-de- 
Ville as a kind of King of Paris, with his guard and his police ; and he 
had entered into open hostilities with Caussidiére, whose head-quarters 
were still at the Prefecture. The National Guard was with the mayor, 
but it was no longer the same National Guard. It had, under the de- 
structive hands of the Provisional Government, become an armed popu- 
lace, badly officered ; and the minority of representatives of order had 
been effectually swamped by an influx of disorderly fellows. 

General Courtais, at that moment in command, had opposed the de- 
monstration of the 16th of March, and had sided with the mob. He 
had shown similar tendencies on the 17th of April; yet these two de- 
monstrations can only be looked upon as the forerunners of the more 
audacious attempt of the 15th of May. On the preceding occasions the 
Red Republicans had wished to do away-with the Provisional Government, 
as on the 15th of May they wished to do away with the National As- 
sembly. The object of the Red Republicans was to establish a stron 
energetic dictatorship, which should proceed resolutely against the rich 
and the middle classes. There might be difference in the details, but all 
the clubs united in attaining that one great object. The Executive were 
quite aware of this ; and M. Capefigue’s opinion is, that if Caussidiére, 
who knew everything that Blanqui, Raspail, and Louis Blane were doing, 
did not act, it was because he wished to give a lesson to the Assembly. 
In certain respects there was a moral complicity between the Executive 
General Courtais and the Prefect Caussidiére and a fraction of the As- 
sembly itself, with the insurrectionists without. 

After the 2nd and 10th Legions, assisted by the Garde Mobile, had 
retaken possession of the Chambers, Capefigue remarks that the repre- 
sentatives re-assembled and began to deliberate with great energy. 
There is nothing so impatient or so bold as timid men when once danger 
is past. It was resolved to prosecute the violators of the Chambers, 
even to the members concerned. Lamartine and Ledru Rollin withdrew 
from this discussion, under pretence of dissolving the new government 
at that moment being rene in imitation of their own at the Hdtel-de- 
Ville. Garnier Pagés attempted in their absence to defend the members 
of the Executive, and make it appear that they had taken what had been 
considered efficient measures to repel outrage, and secure the dignity of 
the Assembly ; but the majority remained satisfied of the contrary. It 
was not a little amusing, adds M. Capefigue, to see how M. Ledru 
Rollin, “le gros commis,” as he was familiarly designated by his followers, 
ignored his friend Albert, when the latter was criminated by the charges 
brought against him by the solicitor-general. 
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The result of the “Hes > made upon the authority of the National 
Assembly on the 15th al arch, oh however, to oe that 
authority, and to establish it as a form vernment and a er. 
taught to consider ves as the “ sovereign authority 
of every kind, had taken place, and had ended in i “ones the 
former. The event also established that bad passions were confined to 
the mob, and did not engross the more stable portions of society. It 
only remained to know in what hands would the victory gained by the 
bourgeoisie be deposited. Every one felt that government had been a 
moral accomplice in the events that disgraced that day. Lamartine and 
Ledru Rollin had made a display of love of order at the Hétel-de-Ville, 
and had returned thence, to receive the faint applause of the house. 
When society had saved itself, they came to its help, and then claimed 
the vi ! The instinct of the Executive told them that they had 
committed an error, but they also felt that it would be bad policy to make 
scapegoats of members of their own body. The whole provisional go- 
vernment was implicated in the accusation of General Courtais, of Albert, 
and of Louis Blane. They felt that the party of order were in the ma- 
jority. They had tolerably nice situations—ten thousand francs a month, 
lodgings in the Luxembourg or other palaces; and they wished to re- 
main in such comfortable quarters—at all events, till the constitution had 
been completed, which would give six months of political power, when 
Lamartine should be elected president, for they never anticipated other- 
wise. ‘To effect this, it was necessary to be indulgent—to make con- 
cessions, and to gain over the assembly to a moderate view of past 
transgressions. 

One of the first concessions accordingly made to the party of order 
was bringing back the regular troops to Paris; the second was the inter- 
diction of certain clubs—the last being a point upon which Lamartine 
and Ledru Rollin differed from their colleagues. The third con- 
cession was the doing away with the national workshops—an act of 
resolution to which none of the members of the Executive could find it 
in their hearts to lend themselves. The morning of the 16th opened 
with cuirassiers in the Place Louis XV., and the artillery and infantry of 
the line occupied gardens and quays. This was the first time since the 
24th of February. The Assembly met with the, feelings of pride so 
commonly indulged in after a victory. All were radiant with joy, ex- 
cept M. Buchez, who got a severe lesson for abandoning his chair, as 
president of the Assembly, the day before. M. Garnier Pagés spoke for 
the Executive, and said that Sobrier, Blanqui, Barbés, Albert, the two 
Raspails, and the commandant Saisset, had been arrested ; “armed” 
clubs had been interdicted, and the army recalled. M. Bonjean asked 
for the dismissal of M. Caussiditre. The Executive were not prepared 
“ie up a colleague whom they, perhaps, dreaded more than they 

y liked. Caussididre defended himself with success. He asserted 
that the outrage of the 15th of May would not have taken place had he | 
not been preyented seizing Blanqui. He wished to have prevented that 
partisan — a step that would be injurious to the democratic party ; 
to which he felt it an honour to belong. He could not, at all events, be 
accused of want of candour. 

Clement Thomas, a republican journalist, and once a non-commissioned 
officer in the line, was appointed to the command of the National Guard. 
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The militia did not stop at the point which the Executive had marked out 
for it. It insisted upon the dissolution of the armed bodies called Mon- 
tagnards and Lyonnais, the Cossacks of the Republic, whose neckcloths 
and red sashes had become as formidable as were once the iron helmets of 
Cromwell’s militia. It was resolved, also, that some steps should be taken 
to moderate the prodigious evil of the national workshops. The Execu- 
tive, on the contrary, still held by the press, the clubs, and the wor 

As gradually the reaction that followed the outrage of the 15th of 
May wore itself away, journalism recovered its audacity and its corrosive 
influence. From the 25th of May to the 15th of June, nothing could 
equal its icentiousness. One persecuted the bowrgeoisie to the sound of 
the carmagnole ; others, under the names of Sans-Culotte, Robespierre, 
and Bonnet-Rouge, taught the lower classes to detest those who were 
better off than themselves, and who were often pointed out in red letters 
for rob and spoliation. Fre Duchéne openly advocated an appeal 
to arms. The Executive took no repressive measures, but winked at such 
atrocities. So, also, in regard to the national workshops. Instead of at- 
tacking the system, they began at the head, and the removal of M. Emile 
Thomas, after the fashion of the imperial police, was a signal failure. 

The progress of the constitution was at the same time obstructed by 
vain and empty discussions concerning the rights of man, when all that 
was wanted was a practical and authoritative government. The new 
minister of finance, M. Duclerc, was rapidly bringing about a state of 
things not very far removed from communism. The seizure of railways, 
the monopoly of assurances, a progressive taxation were preliminary acts 
which threatened a general spoliation of property. M. Trelat, minister 
of public labour, except the foolish banishment of M. Emile Thomas, and 
a few proclamations, had done nothing towards effacing the great evil of 
national idleness. Cavaignac, now minister of war, notwithstanding every 
effort on his part, could obtain permission to locate only a very inefficient 
military force in the capital. The power and activity of the opposition 
never slackened. The same subjects, the salary of workmen, organisa- 
tion of labour, the egotism of the bourgeoise class, and especially what 
was designated l'exploitation de Thomme par Phomme, were discussed 
under 5 Soinaand new forms, but as pertinaciously as ever ; and that the 
fervour of new ideas might not wane, banquets at 25 centimes (24d.) were 
got up in the open air, to which it was hoped that 100,000 people would 
repair. 

The instinct of civil war was abroad, and under such an intolerable 
burthen Paris remained as if weighed down and oppressed almost to death. 
The name of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte came at this crisis to revive the 
dying spirits of the once lively Parisians, and “society,” says M. Ca 
figue, “felt the presentiment of the destinies which still attached themselves 
to that name.” A Napoleon party sprung up at once, and our author at- 
tributes it to the great memories associated with the name on the one 
hand, and to the promises held out by the same name of a vigorous and 
energetic government on the other. We may be fairly allowed to doubt 
if the latter hope‘had anything to do with the springing up of a Napoleon 
party. With the Parisians the name is associated with the idea of the 
grandeur, the victories, and the conquests that followed in the train of 
the imperial eagle, and they care for little else. M. Capefigue will have 
us believe, that from the moment the name of Louis Napoleon was brought 
forward, the only two forces of the French revolution that remained to 
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carry on the le were the Napoleonists and Red Republicans, or 
what he calls ‘Vidée Napoleonienne et le désordre democratique ;” and 
certainly events, as far as they have hitherto gone, bear him out to a cer- 
tain extent. ‘ Hence,” continues our author, “ that aureola which sur- 
rounded a prince of a naturally grave character, serious in his deportment, 
and so resolute in his love of order, that he had recently given in Eng- 
land the first example of respect to the law! This is the first time that 
we have met this statement in print, and scarcely e that it would 
occur in a work of a sober, historical character. We had, however, heard 
of its common acceptance among the Parisian badeauz, who have somehow 
or other been led to believe that Louis Napoleon Bona was the first 
to seize the staff on alate celebrated occasion, and placing himself at 
the head of the great body of special constables to effectually rout the 
Chartist army ! 

Capefigue attributes, however, the immense number of votes which 
Louis Napoleon received, in his election to the Chambers, more to the 
tactics of Red Republicanism than to his own popularity. The enemies 
of order saw nothing in the name but a new element of discord and 
disorder. ‘ But the real and great duel,” he adds, “could only be 
between a strong and honest government, around which all sober-minded 
persons would rally, and the republic of threats and disturbances, which 
was, in so brief a space of time, going to hoist its red flag upon the 
barricades.” 

A chapter devoted by Capefigue at this portion of his work to the 
consideration of foreign politics, is clever, comprehensive, and critical. 
We do not agree with him that the success of the insurgent workmen in 
Paris would have been fatal to England; but that is a small point com- 
pared with the great mass of critical objections to the situation in which 
the Provisional Government had i France, in regard to the propa- 
gandism of insurrectionary, or what he calls “constitutional principles,” 
throughout Europe, with which we go hand-in-hand with the author. 
The position of the Emperor Nicolas, his resolute upholding of the 
— that representative institutions are of but little value, and that 

urope would be forced to that military repression which could alone 
save it from the crisis, is well defined. It was from this military re- 
pression, as in force in Italy, that the French Republic received its 
first great check, one from which it has not yet recovered. Capefigue, 
we fear, gives Lord Palmerston far too much credit for loyalty, when he 
— that all the time that he pretended to be on terms of intimacy 
with France he was flirting with Prince Metternich. That the foreign 
secretary had taken the turbulent democracy of France under its wing, 
in order to amuse the terrible child ; but that the feelings and interests of 
England were always with Austria. So they were; but not in Lord 
Palmerston’s political sympathies. It is curious how little the French 
generally know of this country, or of its shades of political character 


and opinion. 
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THE HABITUE’S NOTE-BOOK. 


BY CHARLES HERVEY. 


The Minors, Petit Lazary —Funambules, Paul and Deburau— Délassements, 
Mademoiselle Al ine—Les Pilules du Diable—Mademoiselle Duplessy’s 
Benefit—“ La Vie de Bohéme,” Mademoiselle Thuillier—‘“ Les Marraines de 
Y’An Trois,” Mademoiselle Scriwaneck, Levassor—Death of Mademoiselle Maria 
Volet—Vaudeville Gossip, “ Daphnis et Chloé”—“La Fin d’une République” 
—Odeon, “ Frangois le Champi”—Mademoiselle Bertin’s soirée. 


I wap been dining at Deffieux’s (his white Curagoa, by the way, crede 
experto, is first-rate) the other evening, as a preparatory step towards a 
cruise among the minor boulevard theatres, and had just lit my cigar 
previous to a post-prandian and digestive stroll, during which I intended 
making up my mind which temple of the drama I should patronise first, 
when a blue-frocked little amateur, a bunch of whom are always hanging 
about the various restaurants of the guartier, accosted me with the usual 
demand: “ Trois p’tits sous, mon bon monsieur, trois p’tits sous, pour 
aller au p’tit Laz!” adding, in a persuasive tone, and with glistening eyes, 
“ca vous portera bonheur—e¢t @ mui aussi!” 

The last words were irresistible, and in another moment the much- 
coveted copper trinity and their enraptured possessor were on their way 
to the bureau of the theatre in question, whose affiche pompously an- 
nounced the first representation of a grand three-act drama, entitled 
‘¢ Les Conseils de Dieu.” : 

I had never—with shame I confess it, never—been inside of the Petit 
Lazary, and as I mechanically followed my little protégé, and saw him 
triumphantly exchange his three sows for a square pasteboard ticket, and 
disappear through the entrance-door, I felt a strange hankering to pass 
the Rubicon myself. ‘ Pourquoi pas?” thought I, and in I went. 

Seventy-five centimes soon procured me an excellent place in an avant- 
scéne, and I arrived just in time for the beginning of the second act. 
Two personages were on the stage; the yrand premier réle and the 
jeune premiere. Nature had endowed the former with a singularly 
husky voice and a pair of tottering legs, and the growling of the one 
alternated agreeably with the shaking of the other’s. His memory 
appeared treacherous, judging from the frequent pauses he made in his 
tirades, and the impatient scowls he ever and anon cast at. the unlucky 
prompter, who was always behind time. Moreover, he indulged so in- 
cessantly in the prevailing American weakness, that if the prima donna 
had had to pick her way along the Rue Tiquetonne or the Faubourg 
St. Denis after opaniedive hours’ hard rain, she could hardly have 
my, 9 more gingerly. 

‘the lady herself was mainly remarkable on account of the coquetry 
she evinced in the display of a pair of fancy slippers with smart red 
bows, highly becoming, no doubt, but slightly verging on the inappro- 
priate, inasmuch as, aceording to her own confession, she had just arrived 
in her native village, weary and footsore, and in the last — of ex- 
haustion, after a most unconscionable walk of some forty or fifty miles. 
Why she returned, or whence she came, was not very clearly explained 
by the author, but she was evidently much the worse for her journey, 
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morally as*well as physicially ; and so the audience seemed to think, for 
they hissed her most unmercifully. 

e dénouement of the piece was brought abouf much in the same 
manner as that of “ Victorine ;” the heroine, after drowning herself in 
the second act, awaking in the third to find that she had been dreaming 
on a bench during the last twelvemonths of her (dramatic) existence, 
and in her dream had been enlightened as to her choice of a husband by 
Les Conseils de Dieu.” | But the concluding portion of the second act, 


with the ing comments of pit (almost exclusively occupied by 
ron gow fue 


soldiers o and gallery, merits 2 brief : the unfor- 
tunate wanderer, e to the reproaches of a jilted ae sweetheart, 
and to the taunts of his newly-married better half, is evidently getting 


the steam up to do something desperate, and already casts ominous 
looks off the stage towards the river, which is flowing by quite convanient. 
I should add that the heroine is named Marie, the Fiscarted lover Henri, 
and his wife Madeleine. 

Marie.—* Henri, je ne vous ai point trahi!” 

Henri.—“ Mais si!” (expectorates.) 

Marie.—“ Mais non !” 

A titi in the gallery.— Je donnerai ma place pour deux sous.” 

Madeleine (very sarcastically).—Pourquoi, madame, a-t-elle quitté 
son beau chateau et ses beaux amis? Que cherche, madame, ici.” 

Marie.—“ La mort !” 

Henri.—“ O—h!” (expectorates.) 

Pit.—* Sss—sss—sss. As-sez !” 

Marie.—“ Oui, la mort! Adieu!” (rushes out.) 

Titi in the gallery.—* Elle va se ficher dans l'eau.” 

Weeping female in the second balcon.—“ C’te pauvre femme”? (sods). 

Confused voices.” —La toile!” “ A la porte les siffleurs !” 

Madeleine (to Henri).—* Suivez-la !” 

Henri.—“ La suivrrrre !” 

Compassionate soldier in the pit.—“ Et al-lez donc !” 

Madeleine.—“ 11 est trop ; la voici.” 

Compassionate soldier.—“ Je \’savais ben |” 

Titi in the gallery (sings).—“ En avant marchons, ti de di, ti de da!” 
[ Enter villagers, carrying Marte, insensible ; they lay her on a bench. | 

Madeleine.—“ Evanouie!” ar 

Villager.— Morte !” 

Henri.—“ Morte! Je ne la surrrrvivrai pas !” | 
(Expectorates largely, and exit.) 
Titi in the gallery.—*“ Bon voyage !” 

Pistol-shot in the coulisse, and curtain falls to slow music. | 

Audience in general.—“ Brava!” “Sss—sss—sss !” 

Woman with basket.—“ Sucre d'oye, sucre de pomme, des o-ranges!” 

At the close of the third act the calls for the author were very 
numerous ; and Henri, after the three saluts d’usage, enlightened us as 
follows, slightly forgetting, it is true, his grammar in his emotion: ~~ « 

*¢ Messieurs, la piéce que nous avons eu ’honneur de vous présenter 
devant vous est de Monsieur Alexis—Henri—Auger.” 

In two minutes more the theatre was almost empty; one of my neigh- 
bours, evidently an habditué, communicating to the ouvreuse as he went 
out, in a most patronising manner, his idea of the piece. 
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C'est fort, Madame Godichard, mais c’est trés gentil, trés gentil.’’ 

From the Petit Lazary to the Funambules is but @ step, and for 
thirty sows I obtained a seat. in a stage-box, immediately behind a merry 
grisette perpetually munching apples. I was in time for the concludin 
scenes of a smart vaudeville called ‘“ Les Méprises,” very cleverly rn. 
—considering—by Ferdinand and a laughing little body ned Jose- 
phine. Then came, according to the Entr’acte, “les clowns Améri- 
cains;” and a queer set of indescribables they were. Marvellously agile, 
too, were their feats, and fearful to look at their summersets ; y 
those of a square-built female, who, after “faisant la roue” (as it is 
called here), or, in other words, twirling herself round on her hands and 
feet. with extreme rapidity for several minutes, finally mounted, first, on 
a table, and from thence successively to the top of six chairs piled upon 
each other, until her head was all but hidden by the “ flies.” W 
there, she threw her arms and body vigorously backward, and after 
turning entirely round in the air, lighted safely on her feet-—and on a 
cushion prepared to receive her. I own this neck-risking exhibition 
rather startled, not to say horrified me, but every one else appeared in 
ecstacies at it; my little neighbour in particular was so elated, that she 
tossed one of her apples (a favourite custom at the Funambules) to “la 
cloune,” who first pressed it to her heart, and then pocketed it.* 

What attracted people, however, to M. Billon’s theatre that evening 
was neither “Les Méprises” nor the American clowns, but the panto- 
mime of “ Les Deux Pierrots,” in which both Paul Legrand (of Adelphi 
memory) and young Deburau played. Of these, the latter decidedly 
counts the most partisans among A habitués—a distinction he owes 
partly to his name, partly to his ability. Genius, whether literary or 
dramatic, is seldom hereditary; nor can I venture to anticipate that the 
inimitable Pierrot, whose career has furnished Jules Janin with the 
materials for one of his most charming books, will ever be adequately 
replaced by his son. 

And yet young Deburau has, in an eminent degree, the physique de 
Pemploi. His eye is bright and penetrating, and the shape and ex- 
pression of his face are admirably suggestive of the cunning rogueries 
m which the tormentor of poor Cusndre especially delights. Finesse 
is the feature of his acting; broad humour, on the contrary, is clearly 
legible in every muscle of his rival's countenance. Deburau is slim and 
angular, Paul stout and burly. The best scene of the piece represented 
the two Pierrots shaving at opposite sides of a glass door, temporarily 
converted into a mirror ; every movement of Pierrot No. 1 being faith- 
rnd imitated by No. 2, so that each imagined the other to be his own 
shadow. 





* Talking of wonderful feats, I was told the other day of one performed some 
five-and-twenty years ago by Mazurier, in a ballet at the Porte St. Martin, which 
surpasses anything I ever heard of. My informant thus described the scene. A 
oo girl was seated at one extremity of the stage, and on their knees before 

r were six youths, each pleading his suit ; but between the foremost and the 
damsel an open space.was left. Mazurier then appeared at the opposite coulisse, 
and with one spring not only cleared the intervening distance between himself 
and the six lovers, and also the six lovers themselves, but alighted on his knees 
exactly upon the vacant spot before his sweetheart’s chair; and that as gracefully 
and with as little semblance of effort as if each of his joints had been a compound 
of India-rubber and cotton-wool. I think the ballet in question was called “ Les 
Meuniers,” but cannot be positive. 
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__ Laplace makes a capital Cassandre, and Mademoiselle Isménie a very 
livély’ Columbine: as for the Isabelle, a demure-looking young lady, 
with short black curls and long black mittens, 1 cannot do better than 
follow my talkative little neler who, while nibbling the seventh and 
last apple of her ‘stock, pronounced Léandre’s inamorata to be “pas | 
mal, seulement un peu chipie.” 





Mademoiselle Léontine has so long monopolised the title of the Boule- 
vard Déjazet, that any attempt to supplant her in the favour of the ¢itis 
must, indeed, be ahazardous one. An opposition candidate, however, has 
lately started up at the Délassements Comiques, in the person of Made- 
moiselle Alphonsine; and the funniest part of the business is, that the 
rival fréti bear a strong resemblance to each other. Both are short 
and squat—both have fat, unmeaning, good-humoured faces and shrill 
voices—both sing “ drinn drinn,” and dance the cancan with that pecu- 
liar chie which only the initiated can appreciate—both, in a vad. are 
striving their hardest for supremacy. The Folies swear by Léontine, 
the Pidliaemneiite by Alphonsine ; the sayings of the former are circulated 
in every foyer of the Boulevard, the baderiglis of the latter adorns 
every bookstall. The race is a neck-and-neck one: who'll name the 
winner? 

A week ago the Cirque advertised the 400th performance of “ Les 
Pilules du Diable.” Parlez-moideca! ‘ Robert le Diable” is distanced 
by his namesake’s medicaments; nor, gilded as they are by the united 
seductions of music, dancing, and brilliant costumes, are the pills likely 
to lack swallowers for some time to come. Auriol and \his son have tem- 
porarily pitched their tent in this theatre, and have already given satis- 
factory proof that, in spite of London fogs and London porter, they are 
as inimitably elastic as ever. 








And now, before we retrace our steps to a more aristocratic quarter of 
the town, step in with me, gentle reader, if it be only for an instant, to 
the Folies Dramatiques, where an especial favourite of mine, and ve 
gentille actress, Mademoiselle Duplessy, holds forth a tempting bill of 
fare for her benefit. There’s a house for you, packed to the roof, and 
with a most motley and party-coloured audience; the Faubourgs St. 
Germain and St. Honoré in the avant-scénes, the Marais in the balcon, 
and the Rue St. Antoine in the gallery. White, red, and blue ; every 
shade of politics has here its representative; but the ground is neutral, 
and white gloves and the popular chorus of 


Nos fréres, nos fréres, 
Et les tyrans nos ennemis, 


are alike tolerated. 

The first piece began at five; the last will probably end at two in the 
morning, and during that interval almost every theatre in Paris will 
furnish its quota of attraction in behalf of the pretty ot meade 
Félix, Tisserant, Levassor, and Grassot, will successively do the honotirs‘ 
of the Vaudeville, Gymnase, and Palais Royal ; Déjazet will warble her 
exquisite Lisette, ob Darcier, the wild and extraordinary singer, will... - 
But no; what is this the régisseur has just stepped forward to tell us in 
his most solemn tone? 


Monsieur Darcier a manqué de parole. 
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What! disappoint a lady, not to mention the public, and at the eleventh 
hour; too! Oh! Monsieur Darcier, c’est bien mal. But the régisseur 

on. to ask, will we accept, in lieu of the, promised romance, “ La 
Seéne de Godet?” Of course we will, and right gladly, without the 
least idea what it is. But the pit and gallery know perfectly well; and 
when Godet at last appears, they vociferate—“ Bravo, Brasseur!” from 
whence we reasonably infer that such is the name of the volunteer, who 
forthwith proceeds to imitate divers actors with more or less fidelity ; 
Albert of the Gaite being, perhaps, his most successful essay. 

The next rising of the curtain introduces Mademoiselle Duplessy her- 
self in a very clever and witty little provérbe, “Une Mauvaise Nuit est 
bientét passee.” The author of which, M. Honoré, has evidently drawn 
much of his inspiration from Alfred de Musset. ‘Une Mauvaise Nuit,” 
indeed, is so well written and so well played, that one would like to trans- 
plant piece and performers to the Théatre Frangais, or at the very least 
to the Gymnase. But would the worthy manager of the Folies, M. 
Mourier, be as inclined to consent to this arrangement as M. Arséne 
Houssaye or M. Montigny? Ah bien oui! plus souvent ! 





We have lingered so long in the east that our western claims can only 
be partially attended to this month. First comers, however, are first 
served, so let us stop at the Variétés as we go down, and warm our hands 
a little by F sangre | “LaVie de Bohéme” and Mademoiselle de Thuil- 
lier. The best proof that the piece is a good one exists in the eagerness 
with which all Paris flocks to see it, and an equally unanimous verdict in 
favour of the actress may be drawn froni the damp eyes of her female, 
aye, and male auditors, at the close of the fifth act. 

But for your own sake, Mademoiselle Thullier, do not allow yourself 
to be led away by flattery; do not let people persuade you that the 
pedestal on which they have placed you has any other more lasting base 
than the instability of popular caprice ; above all, turn a deaf ear to all 
who would raise you to a level with Rose Chéri. You have talent, real 
talent; but you want Parisian experience ; you have occasionally a ten- 
dency to exaggerate and over-act, of which you will soon get rid, provided 
you try todo so. Your intonations are provincial, your gestures are pro- 
vincial, your very walk is provincial; but none of these defects are serious, 
they are, on the contrary, unavoidable. When Potier first came to Paris 
his progress to celebrity was sure indeed, but very slow ; incessant stud 
alone obtained for him the rank to which he aspired, but which once 
gained, he kept. Your lot, Mademoiselle Thuillier, has hitherto been a 
different one; you have won your spurs without a battle, the post of 
honour in your theatre has been tacitly, and I will add justly, accorded 
you, and the tide of popularity runs at present so high in your favour 
that all you have to do is to keep your head above water. Sans 
GMA CEA 4 ee 

The annual revue of the Palais Royal, “‘ Les Marraines de l’An Trois,” 
though scarcely equal,. either in wit or in drollery, to its predecessors, is 
sufficiently amusing. Sainville capering about in a “ baby jumper,” 
Grassot dancing ‘‘ Chicard” to the Emperor Faustin ( fausx teint) premier, 
and Hyacinthe as the giant of the Café Mulhouse, are capital stimulants 
for the digestive organs; and now that a man, according to the J'imes, 
may breakfast comfortably in London, dine in the bay-window of the 
Jan.-—VOL, LXXXVIII. NO. CCCXLIX. K 
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Café de Paris, and finish his evening at the theatre, he can hardly refrain 
—wune nuit ou Cautre, as Paul Laba says in the ‘‘ Vie de Bohéme”—from 
offering his mite of applause and admiration to Mdemoiselle Scriwaneck, 
in. her double character: of the Carnival and ‘‘ La Fee aux Roses.” 

If the inimitable were susceptible of imitation Madame Ugalde might 
safely accuse her versatile little camarade of sorcery, for Mr. Beard or M. 
Claudet could hardly have given us a more exact reproduction of the real 
Nerilha. All their skill, moreover, could only have achieved a physical 
resemblance; whereas Mademoiselle Radieemeck reminds not only the eye 
but the ear of the charming original. By slow but steady degrees this 
clever actress has become confessedly the queen of the Palais Royal ; and 
had Bérenger written in our own day, his application to her of the fol- 


owing lines— 





Garde longtems ta couronne, 
Pour le bonheur de tes sujets, 
would have been echoed by “tout Paris,” réclames say. 

But, after all, the mainstay of the new revwe* is that Proteus Levassor: 
his abridged version of “Le Comte Hermann” is the drollest bit of bur- 
lesque imaginable, and one has barely time to get one’s breath back again 
—no easy task after laughing without intermission for a quarter of an 
hour—before he begins anew to copy Petissa in “ La Filleule des Fées” 
with such ludicrous fidelity, that if one did not occasionally look at his 

retty partner, Lucile Durand, and thus temporarily escape the influence 
of his extraordinary pantomime, I doubt if mortal lungs could stand the 
ressure. Levassor is on the point of adding to his vocal répertoire a 
political squib, called “ L’Histoire de Deux Ans,”\and forming a pot 
urri of forty or fifty couplets, very pointed and rather personal. Messrs. 
Lamartine, Thiers, and Berger, come in for their share—the lion’s share 
—of satire, and the concluding lines of one stanza, the only ones I re- 
member, are 
Depuis qu’on a vu des Louis Blancs, 
On ne voit plus de Louis jaunes, 


Pas mal, eh? 





Poor Maria Volet, once—and that not long ago—the prettiest actress 
of the Variétés, and since then the wife of the Préfet of Troyes, died 
the other day at the early age of twenty-four, after a most painful illness. 
Her dramatic career was short but brilliant; she was one of the first to 
introduce the polka on the stage, and will long be remembered not only 
as a most graceful dancer, but also as a very pleasing and fascinating 
actress. In either capacity, her place at the Variétés is still vacant, and 
likely to remain so. 

We now come to the Vaudeville, and there the budget of new pieces 
and new events is full to overflowing; so much so, that, by simply cata- 
loguing all the occurrences that have taken place there during the last 
month, a penny-a-liner would make his fortune. Restricted, however, 
is my space, brief must be my narrative. 

First and foremost, one of the co-managers of this theatre, the stout 
and jovial M. Bouffe, has abdicated in favour of one of his own actors, 
who is himself merely the préte-nom of an enterprising amateur capitalist. 

Seeondly, Arnal has proved his gratitude to Messrs. Duvert and Lau- 
~* Mademoiselle Pauline’s life-like imitation of Madame Guyon, in “La Jeu- 
nesse Dorée,” deserves special praise : it took us all by surprise, for no one would 
have given her credit for it. 
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zanne, for many past successful creations, by forcing an unlucky piece 
called “Malbranche” down the throats of us poor habitués. Before 
sitting out this precious production, | had a very confused idea as to 
the exact meaning of the word nightmare, but I am sorry to say that I 
am wiser now. 

Thirdly, Madame Octave has come back again, ara high time too! 
People were beginning to ask themselves if beauty and talent had lost 
their prestige in managerial eyes, and if a well-merited and universal popu- 
7 was to be for ever sacrificed to private pique. Bygones, however, 
are bygones ; the truant has returned to us, voila Tessentiel, and no one— 
certainly not the treasurer—has any right to complain. It is true that 
the rentrée might have been effected in a more orthodox piece, “ Daphnis 
et Chloé” being, per se, rather too ingenuous a pastoral, and, moreover, 
losing none of its original natveté at the hands of its interpreters. But 
notwithstanding the ultra-Arcadian simplicity of certain scenes and allu- 
sions—I will no¢ say on that very account—the loves of the shepherd 
and shepherdess prove highly attractive; and though every lady one 
meets takes care, and that without being peer to disclaim ever 
having witnessed anything so monstrous, yet I fear many an ivory and 
tortoiseshell lorgnetie, if it could speak, would tell a very different tale.* 

Fourthly, and lastly, a fresh attack has been made on the existing 
form of government, under the specious title of “ La Fin d’une Repub- 
lique, ou Haiti, en 1849,” The tone of this smart squib is, of course, 
exclusively réac, and the couplets neither lack point nor pepper: the 
dialogue, too, is broadly comic, and affords ample scope for the drolleries 
of Ambroise and Delannoy. Pretty Mademoiselle Clary is evidently 
taking courage, and has no idea of relaxing her efforts until she arrives 
at the top of the tree. En avant, my bonnie lassie, en avant ! 

Diogenes once congratulated himself that he had found a man; my 
able friend, Boeage, may be equally proud of /is discovery, for in 
“ Francois le Champi” he has found a piece, and a good one. George 
Sand has, for once—let us hope, for ever—abandoned sickly sentiment 
for a sound and healthy morality ; and the encouragement which this 
innovation on her part has met with ought to be a lesson to her for the 
future. 1 do not envy those who can see this touching and natural 
picture of rural life without interest and emotion ; the everyday habits 
and customs of the Berrichon peasantry are depicted by the authoress 
with such simplicity and truth, that the very actors have caught the in- 
fection. The ensemble is perfect, and every separate element in ad- 
mirable keeping with the rest. Clarence and Deshayes, especially, by 
their respective creations of Francois and Jean Bonnin, have made 
most formidable strides towards celebrity. 

Printers are plaguy people: had I two days more to spare, I might 
have said my say about a soirée dansante to be given next week b 
Mademoiselle Bertin of the Théitre Francais. But, as Paul Heurion 
makes Madame Sabatier sing, 


mT. Ce n’est pas perdu. 
Paris, Dec. 23, 1849. 





* Rumour—that uncertain newsmonger—would fain make me believe that 
Madame Octave’s connexion with the Vaudeville has been abruptiy—within the 
last few hours, indeed—brought to a close. Can the management be so unversed 
in fairy lore as not te knew that, in order to perpetuate the supply of golden 
eggs, the golden goose is indispensable ? 
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THE THEATRES. 
Some years a we should ay at a rough guess, about 1832— 
y 


Harlequin and the Clown certainly had some tiff with the queen of 
i Sac and it is not made up at the present day. She shows her 
vindictiveness by a most refined species of malice. A more clumsy 
adversary, with equal power, would have banished them from the stage 
altogether, but the aforesaid queen keeps them before the public in a 
condition far from glorious. In a word, she strips the birds of their 
feathers, and allows them to shiver before assembled multitudes in the 
chilliest season of the year. 

Every one of our readers whose age is above thirty will recollect a 
time when what is called the “ introduction” to a pantomime was no such 
very great matter. There was a pretty fairy tale, with a good-looking 

ir of lovers, and a brace of persecutors with large heads and bad 
fave but the intrigue in which they were involved did not last long. 
They soon tied themselves in a knot, which none but a Deus ex Machina 
could loose, and then some interesting little fairy came down in a cloud 
or up in a vom and turned them into the personages of the harle- 
quinade. At this point, to use the words of an old Coburg play-bill, 
“the fun began.” It was universally felt that the costumes of harlequin, 
&e., were the natural equipments of the parties who wore them, and 
that in throwing off the heavier dresses they had got rid of an incon- 
venient incumbrance, and were, therefore, quite free for action. 

Now the vengeance of the fairy queen, who inspires pantomime- 
makers with fantasies for their craft, has consisted in expanding the 
“introduction” to an indefinite extent, and deadening as much as pos- 
sible the effect of the harlequinade. The modern “introductions” are 
the best things in the world. Take the burlesque representation of 
Queen Elizabeth and her court, in the new Drury Lane pantomime of 
*‘ Harlequin and Good Queen Bess,” or the tale of Merry Christmas in 
the Olympic pantomime of “Laugh and Grow Fat,” and nothing can 
be more amusing. But directly the first dresses are cast aside the best 
of the humour is gone. Had the writer of the Coburg bill to devise a 

rogramme for a modern pantomime, he would gay, at the point of trans- 
Firtnation, ‘here the fun leaves off.” 

To drop the fairy queen, and to come to earthly causes for the change 
that has taken place in the character of pantomime, we would point to 
two especial agencies. In the first place, the introduction to the old 

tomimes was generally serious, and after a somewhat lugubrious tale, 
the practical jokes of the clown and pantaloon came in with all the ad- 
vantage of a contrast. Now, in modern pantomimes the introduction is 
a highly-elaborated burlesque, constructed with all the humour which the 
inventor has at command, and fitted up with all the splendour a manager 
can afford, and hence, if there be any contrast at all, it is to the dis; 
advantage of the harlequinade, which, moreover, has a less favourable 
position by beginning later in the evening, and meeting a great amount 
of sleepiness. ) 

In the second place, certain actors have completely followed up the 
spirit of the modern pantomime-makers in enhancing the value of the 
introduction. In old times the artists who represented the harlequin, 
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clown, and pantaloon, were the only persons of eminence employed in the 
piece. Lately, however, a new school of actors has arisen, who play in 
the introduction only, and retire when the harlequinade commences. Such 
an actor was Mr. W. H. Payne, who displayed so much humour as a 
mime that few clowns could come up to him. Mr. Romer, who plays 
Queen Bess at Drury Lane, is similarly placed, and so we may say is M. 
Deulin, who plays Leicester much in the Payne style; for though the latter 
gentleman becomes harlequin, it may easily be seen that he thereby gains 
no field for the display of humorous talent. 

Drury Lane and the Olympic remain true to pantomime this year, 
their two works, as we have stated, being excellent in the introductions, 
and weak in the harlequinades, where posture-making in a great measure 
supplies the place of drollery. As these two houses open under particular 
circumstances, Mr. Anderson raising the flag of nationality at Old Drury, 
and Mr. Watts lifting the Olympic out of its ashes, both with the intention 
of performing legitimate plays, they are doubtless right in adhering to a 
class of entertainment which constitutes in a great measure the “legiti- 
macy” of Christmas. The Olympic is really a very beautiful edifice, 
with a very strong company; and when we say that its inauguration- 
speech was spoken by the lovely Mrs. Mowatt, we need not add that it 
has opened under most favourable auspices. 

The Princess's and the suburban theatres likewise remain true to 
pantomimes; and success seems to have rewarded their constancy. The 
three principal theatres-of Westminster—the Haymarket, Adelphi, and 
Lyceum —have, however, long abandoned this class of entertainment, and 
have adopted burlesque as the best vehicle for splendour and drollery. 
The brothers Brough, who are certainly the most fruitful of extravagant 
humourists, have supplied the Haymarket with its “ Ninth Statue,” and 
the Adelphi with its “Frankenstein.” At the Lyceum, Mr. Planché 
still remains as the magician potent in fairy visions, and his “ Island of 
Jewels” astounds even those who are accustomed to his splendour. All 
these burlesques are perfectly successful. The New Strand, which like- 
wise comes forward as a burlesque theatre, is likewise fortunate. 

We are now fairly in for a season of great activity. Drury Lane, after 
a lapse of many years, is attempting its old style of business; the minors 
have cast aside that distinctive appellation, and are everywhere endeavour- 
ing to collect first-rate companies and to produce first-rate pieces. Never 
did so many undertakings receive an impetus at once for the production 
of Christmas novelties. 
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LORD ALBERT DENISON’S ARCHZOLOGICAL TOUR. 


Men of taste and learning to the Mediterranean as the bird flies 
to its nest. Nota site on the of that beauteous sea but has its 
historical reminiscences, not a nook or corner but boasts of some remains 
of ancient art. There is not an island that has not some poetic 
or heroic association connected with it, and a deep, dark blue inland sea 
and a southern sky lend additional charms to a scenery full of contrasts 
and various . Dr. Johnson said, = oan Sey ro 
travelling is to see the shores of the Mediterranean 

Shores that were empires, changed in all save thee— 


and thither, in search of health and partly in the pursuit of learned 
distraction, Albert Denison also wended his way ; not in the spirit of 
some of the dilettanti of modern times, to rummage the rock and the wave 
for something ignoble, or to glance at the past with a supercilious imdif- 
ference, but to warm himself in the sunshine of man’s most generous sym- 
ies. Our noble traveller is not, however, easily pleased. Arrived at 

ta, St. John’s does not excite his enthusiasm ; the armory, he says, he m- 
spected narrowly, in the hopes of meeting with some rare specimens of cu- 
rious arms. “ Alas! it had not escaped pillage. I saw very few of what we 
—— call ‘ covetable objects, with the exception of one suit of 
armour, inlaid with gold, said to have been that of the Grand Master 
Vignacourt, and of no great value.” This certainly is not the general 
received from this great collection, and it is worth mentioning 

that Captain Owen Stanley, R.N., made an exquisite drawing of the Malta 
armory, which would make a very interesting print. It was in vain 
that Dr. Cesare Vassallo, a resident antiquary of some reputation, endea- 
voured to argue the president of the Archzological Association into a 
Gusta al apatioci-on'the cide of Monte Binjemma, “the hill of the thou- 
sand caves,” being the habitation of Troglodyte. “Tombs they are,” 


a remarks, “and fe teniles they) wdceiuhental? There 
“lightest doubt about the matter. 
nt te its enthusiastic antiquaries, always on the wrong scent, not 


to mention M. oe and his geological exposition of the identity of 
Melita and Tyre, soon wearied out Lord Albert. The drives in the neigh- 
bourhood were also found to be few and unattractive; and walking, or 
rather climbing the streets of Valetta in a hot sun, was too much for his 
delicate nerves. Euripides had, in his “‘ Medea,” described the Athenians 
“as for ever delicately marching through pellucid air,” and upon this 
hint his lordship took himself off, per French steamer Eurotas, to the 
“ Peirzeus.” How classical ali these movements! To be borne by the 
— of Sparta, or the king of rivers, into the arms of Aphrodisium or 
len, 
Lord Albert was not disappointed of his pellucid air, nor in his ex- 
Teall the exquisite beauty of Athens; but, alas! for the city of 
us, he says it is now like a wretched small town in a remote 
part of Ireland. Even Athens itself, although with its Acropolis standing 
seg in bold relief, and with Hymettus and Lycabettus for a back 
an imposing object, still, like Constantinople, it does not bear a close 
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approach, without the sacrifice of many an illusion. The contrast 

sented Sunasnes ao. aachaee ae 
sacred enclosure, the treasury, and the museum of the Athenian nation, 
with the surrounding wretched streets and buildings, does not diminish 
this bad effect. ~ Albert is not ene oe 


whose creed does not go beyond y education. He can see 
$5 hie Cobbepiites wedi, wh nicl bears the A the name of an Egyp- 
es ee ee the Pelasgi, to whom he introduced 
; and the type of the head of Minerva 
the time of Solon, represented, he says, 
a Grecian model. This is a sweet 


passed from more ancient people into the 
flutes of the Grecians, became modulated into the many beautiful 


harmonies of their most plastic and poetic religion.” 
The poetry of religion, however, dwells little now in the Acropolis, for 
forbidden crows are seen to perch upon the very summit of the 
Parthenon. Practical, matter-of-fact notions have also succeeded to 
the harmless and very unbusiness-like mythology of the ancients 
ut the land. The Chamber of Representatives, we are in- 
formed, although the latter are nominally elected by universal suffrage, 
are filled with king’s nominees, who, like the Chinese physicians, being 
paid so long as they are at work, they spin out the little business 
before them to inconsiderate periods. The king, we are also told, is in 
no instance well spoken-of. We wonder whom the degenerate Greeks 
would speak well of for a week together. As to antiquities there were 
none to be obtained. Government monopolises the great and distinctive 
feature of the country. Half of adie found belongs to govern- 
ment, and half to the proprietor of the soil. If of value, it is priced, and 
the proprietor has it at his option to receive his moiety of the value, and 
to hand it over to the proper authorities, or to retain it himself ; but, in 
the latter case, he must give security that he will not sell it, and that it 
shall be secure from robbery, and ‘shall not suffer damage from fire. 
The exportation of antiquities is absolutely forbidden. Strange, however, 
is the difference between the stated and the existing state of things. 
“In my own case,” says Lord Albert Denison, “I found no difficulty in 
sending trunk upon trunk, filled with antiquities, out of the somaneglt 


The natives of Athens must think the English deranged, whilst under the infiu- 
ence of curiosity. M. Pittaky conducted us to trace the Stoa of Hadrian. It was 
a square enclosure, which contained a library, temples, &c. Part of the walls, 
with half its gateway, and half its facade, with seven noble marble columas, still 
remain. The interior is now partly filled by a barrack and its barrack-yard, 
partly by hovels belonging to the bazaar, and other miserable tenements. 

M. Pittaky leading the way, we all, namely, Lady Albert, Dimitry, and myself, 
turned into an open wine-stall filled with customers. They were in utter astonish- 
ment at our entrance, having probably never heard of the object of our search ; 
for even Dimitry, during the fifteen years that he had acted as guide at Athena, 
had never visited the place. M. Vittaky raised a trap-door at the back of the 
shop; customers, as well as visitors, descended some crazy steps, crept along a — 
very filthy sort of cellar—a receptacle for dirt and rubbish—and then issued into 
a small sunken enclosure, also filled with rubbish. Into this opened two small 
deserted chapels; ome of which was dedicated to the angel Gabriel, the other to 
“ Megali Panaghia,” or the Great Virgin. Fresco pain soa anad in the Byzantine 
style of art, still appear upon the walls and upon the some marble 
columns remain portions of painted stucco. Thos chiqalaenhdliansh ease 
part of the site of two ote tray Pantheon, and the Temple of Juno. Marble 
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columns are built into the wall, around the sunken enclosure. Hovels, belonging 
to the bazaar, cover the roofs of these deserted chapels, and prove how the accu- 
mulation of rubbish must have raised the level of the soil. I know not whether 
the archwological information which I carried away from the expedition will re- 
main impressed upon my mind; but the bite of those fleas, which I carried off, 
never can be forgotten. 


After a brief visit to Eleusis, our travellers. were presented at court, 
where the English are supposed to be very unpopular—and no wonder, 
with the perpetual dunning for the unfortunate Greek loan. 


The king is plain, with a slim figure. He was dressed in an elaborately em- 
broidered Greek dress of blue and silver. He charmed me by talking to me of 
the British Archeological Association, having, of course, been primed for this by 
M. Prokesh d’Osten, the Austrian minister at this court, who is a member of our 
Numismatic Society, or by M. Pittaky. He was less fortunate with Sir Edmund 
Lyons, whom he scandalised by not having read Louis Napoleon’s manifesto, a 
document which just then was creating great public interest. 

The queen is rather pretty, and a remarkably pleasing person: she is plump, 
and has very good teeth. Her two passions are dancing and gardening. The one 
she gratifies, when she cannot get up a ball, by dancing, almost every night, in her 
own private circle; she indulges the other by planting in the rear and to the west 
of the palace, where in time she will form a very pleasing garden out of a barren 

t. Poor woman! she little thinks the unpopularity that she is laying up for 
herself by this innocent pursuit. It is said that in summer water is scarce, and 
that she pours vast quantities upon the palace-garden, instead of allowing the 
poor to benefit by it. 


Nothing could be more characteristic of the petty jealousy and vulgar 
spirit of fault-finding that prevails among the degenerate Greeks of the 
een day, than that they should envy their queen even a little water for 

ergarden. ‘Travelling in Greece seems to be as dangerous and as incon- 
venient, and much more expensive, than anyfpart of western Asia: amon 
the essentials were three gensdarmes, Dimitry with a pillar-dollar per 
diem, and one pound sterling per head for each member of the party, 
a cook with all his batterie de cuisine, beds and bedding, and attendants 
innumerable. The first night’s experiences were amusing enough to give 
an idea of most others. Lord Albert had ridden to the coast to see a 
brig from Sunderland, which had been stranded in a gale. Upon his re- 
turn he relates— 

I found Lady Albert in a melancholy mood, established in our quarters for the 
night ; our two truckle-beds and a little table for our dinner, with two chairs, 
were the furniture of a large loft or granary, open, by many cracks in the tiles, to 
the sky, receiving light from the door alone, and warmth from an earthen pan of 
coals, which, by the way, gave me a dreadful headache all night. A lighted lamp 
swung in the draughts of wind before a Byzantine Virgin and Child, and holes 
pierced in the floor gave us the advantage of all the noises from below, which 
were manifold ; our place of shelter being the village coffee-house. Our dis- 
comfort was soon remedied by an admirable dinner. 

Unfortunately for us, the English crew of the stranded and sold brig arrived 
at Se on their way to Athens. My infernal philanthropy induced me 
to give them some money: as bad luck would have it, the landlord had some 
rummy money instantly passed into his hands. They began the night by 
nging 3 as it advanced they quarrelled ; a battle-royal ensued ; Dimitry, landlord, 

’s wife, their interpreter, gensdarmes, cook, Dimitry’s assistants, all got 

in the row which they had interfered to quell. On the following morn- 

ing, try, in piteous tones, gave us a most comical account of the affray, in 

which he had been engaged solely, as he said, to prevent milord being disturbed 
by. the noise : a good purpose, but in which he most completely failed. 


A day or two afterwards, visiting the cave of Pan, rg. misgivings 
of their own power of retracing their steps, they placed the guide to 
await their return, as a sort of human finger-post, at an awkward turn- 
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ing. He had to be left in the dark, and as he greatly disliked this 
arrangement, they could hear him, he relates, the whole time of their 
absence piteously bleating for their return. In a gorge between 
Mounts Argaliki and Aforismo, the party got on a wrong path, and, 
after meeting no small difficulties, had to find their way back again. 

At Nauplia, Lord Albert Denison obtained a group of statuettes, repre- 
senting heathen divinities supporting a sort of cup upon their heads, al 
statuettes being of very early art. At Corinth, a labourer sold him a 
charming terra-cotta group of a female figure carrying a child upon her 
shoulder. The excavator, licensed by government, it would be imagined 
was an archzologist of experience; not in the least, he is a courier, 
Frangois by name; and he sold to Lord Albert a strigil for eighteen- 
pence, which should evidently have gone to the public collection. The 
curiosity dealers at Athens appear, also, to have reaped a harvest by his 
lordship’s stay among them. 

From Athens Lord and Lady Albert proceeded to Corfu, an island 
with which they were much taken :— 

I thought (writes Lord Albert) that were I to live out of England no part of 
the world would offer me such attractions as Corfu, with its temperate climate 
and lovely scenery; as a sportsman, I should have first-rate shooting on the coast 
of Albania, which is only separated from it by a channel, varying from two to 
twelve miles in breadth. I should have the finest yachting, boating, and sea fishing 
in the world; all this, combined with the advantages of a good town in Corfu, and 
the protection of the British government, regular communication with England, 
and, above all, very cheap living. 

Zante, despite of its charming climate and tempting situation, did not 
afford the same satisfaction as Corfu. The noble author says it must be 
a place of dreadful banishment for an Englishman; nor did he find accom- 
modation save at a private house, nor means to leave without inconve- 
nience; the only steamer which keeps up a fortnightly communication 
with Malta having but one cabin for passengers. From Malta another 
sorry steamer, the Alexandre, bore our travellers in discomfort but in 
safety to Naples, and from thence the journey home by France, al- 
though a track so well beaten, has interest imparted to it at almost every 
step by Lord Albert Denison’s archeological jottings on the way-side. 
Altogether, this is a most pleasant and gentlemanlike little sketch of 
an agreeable and instructive trip. 


CHRISTMAS SHADOWS.* 

Tue shadows with which a somewhat morbid sentimentality has en- 
shrouded a period of general festivity have been those of suffering needle- 
women. It is indeed a grievous fact that such exist, and in great num- 
bers. It is also a most grievous fact, that ever since society existed there 
have been those who toil for little, and those who prosper by the ill-paid 
toil of others. Such an accursed selfishness cannot be too, much decried, 
and if possible put to shame, no matter in which way i* may manifest 
itself. The last burst of popular indignation has been vented against 
the “ outfitters;” and here we have a Mr. Cranch, who is driven by dreams 
and apparitions, and all kinds of real and imaginary horrors, to turn from 
his bad course, and to do that which is just and right, even to the ner 
of his clerk, Tapledy Tuff, with a black-eyed sempstress. May there 
many Mr. Cranks during the ensuing year ? 

* Christmas Shadows. A Tale of the Times. Newby. 
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LINES AND LEAVES.* 


A PLEASURE peculiarly our own is awakened within us at the sight 
of the very pretty little volume which bears the above title, and contains 
some of the sweetest verse that we have read for many a long day. 
This personal pleasure arises from the fact that a great number of the 
poems of the authoress of ‘‘ Lines and Leaves” first made their appear- 
ance—as our readers will doubtless remember, when we mention the 
name of Mrs, Acton Tindal—in the pages of the New Monthly Maga- 
zine. But this is not all; for, ehouigti we congratulate ourselves on 
having been the medium through which the public were partially made 
acquainted with one so gifted as Mrs. Acton Tindal, our satisfaction 
takes a wider range when we find that the gathered fragments form so 
charming a collection as the present. It is eminently a gift-book for 
Christmas, though welcome at all seasons; and this, on account of the 
fervently devotional spirit which breathes through every poem, and gives 
a lofty purpose to every line. But we must not be mistaken. ‘ Lines 
and ves” do not constitute what are ordinarily called “ Sacred 
Poems,” having a scriptural text for their exposition; but consist of 
varied themes—romantic and historical subjects, or images suggested by 
meditation and association— in which the pervading thought is re- 
ligious, and the moral pure and elevating. They afford evidence, 
also, of a finely cultivated taste and choice reading, and are re- 
markable for their easy flow and harmonious versification; they pos- 
sess, too, the quality, which always belongs to real poetry, of im- 
oso, themselves at once in the memory. \ We regret that the 
imits of this page prevent us from justifying our opinion by extract, but 
in place of the tpsissima verba a brief resumé of the principal subjects, 
treated by Mrs. Acton Tindal, will afford opportunity for comment. 
“Pax in Novissimo,” with which the volume commences, is a noble, 
hymn-like interpretation of the final peace which is promised to the just. 
“The Lament of Joanna of Spain” offers a beautiful, but melancholy 
picture of the desolate condition of mind of the wretched mother of the 
great Emperor Charles V. “The Phantom Hand” is a well-told legend 
concerning the heir to the house of Long, of Draycot. ‘ The Imprisoned 
Princes” touchingly describes the prison-fantasies and earnest, yet mourn- 
ful hopes of the fated sons of Edward IV. ,,,“The Widow Mother to her 
Infant” embodies in tender strains the grief of Lady Rachel Russell at the 
bereavement which has ever won for her the world’s truest sympathy. 
“The Baptism of the Gipsy Babe,” an occurrence which would seem to 
have taken place within Mrs. Acton Tindal’s own knowledge, tells a 
pretty story in a very pleasing way. “The Fairy Ladye’s Love” is a 
version, well rendered, of the Norman (not Breton) legend of “The 
Fairy of Argouges,” near Bayeux, which Miss Costello rendered popular 
in her “Summer amongst the Bocages and the Vines.” All these claim at- 
tention, but beyond them all our preference is given to two shorter poems, 
one called “ Dark Thought,” the other ‘‘ Fear not to Die, How 
often in every mind has the dread arisen of never again meeting hereafter 
with the loved one of earth! but the sentiment has never been more 
naturally conveyed than in the words of “The Dark Thought.” “Fear 
not to Die” is a beautiful amplification of a brief passage in one of Bishop 


* Lines and Leaves. By Mrs. Acton Tindal. Chapman and Hall. 
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Sanderson’s sermons, “ Ad Populum.” We might instance other poems, 
but these will suffice to show the grounds on which we rate so highly 
the claims of Mrs. Acton Tindal to a high place in the poetic annals of 
our country. The manner in which the volume is printed and got up 
reflects credit on those employed in that labour. 





THE PRINCESSES OF ENGLAND.* 


Tus is the commencement of an undertaking of great promise. If 
the lives of the princesses of England cannot claim so great an historical 
importance as those of the queens, they possess more with which a common 
humanity can sympathise. They bring before us the manners of the 
age far more vividly than the mere narrative of public events; and 
although seclusion, exile, or a convent, was too frequently the lot of a 

incess in medizval times, still their learned controversies, their devo- 
tion, and their pious.enthusiasm, excite the warmest interest. The life 
of Mary, daughter of Henry III., who became a nun at Ambresbury 
when quite a child,—as detailed in the second volume,—would lead us 
to believe that when the high-born sought refuge in the cloister that 
they were not debarred from any opportunity of social intercourse, nor 
from taking an active part in public life. But this may have been ex- 
ceptional ; it is incredible that the circumstances of conventual can have 
been the same as those.of public life. 

The editress, who is favourably known by her “ Letters of Royal and 
Illustrious Ladies,” has brought both careful research and congenial 
feeling to her task. It certainly was one which possessed no slight de- 
mand upon her labour and zeal. There were no less than five prin- 
cesses, daughters of William the Conqueror, all well-educated, pious, 
and clever ; Adela, the youngest, peculiarly so. Cecilia, the eldest, was 
Abbess of Holy Trinity, at Caen. Adeliza, the second, betrothed to 
Harold, died young. The unfortunate loves of Matilda, the third 
daughter, and young Edwin, were favourite subjects with Benoit and 
other old romancers. Constance, the fourth, married Alan, Duke of 
Bretagne, and distinguished herself by her talent for settling disputes in 
those rude times ; but Adela, the fifth, is most distinguished by her in- 
trepid and spirited character, and the prominent place she takes in 
history. The descent of Gundred appears, according to Miss Green, to 
be involved in obscurity; either she was daughter of the Conqueror, 
or of his queen Matilda by a former husband. Her tomb is said to 
have been discovered, many years ago, in Isfield church, Sussex, and 
no notice is taken of the supposed remains lately disinterred at the 
monastery of St. Pancras, Lewes. 

The question as to whether Matilda, daughter of Henry I., was not 
actually Queen of England, and as such that her life belongs to another 
series, might admit of some discussion. ‘There can be no doubt that she 
was solemnly crowned by Henry of Winchester; but as she never enjoyed 
more than a nominal authority, the editress views her in the light of a 
princess to whose keeping the regal sceptre and the crown, which she was 
never destined to wear, were given. The life of the Empress Maude, 
the name under which she is best known, was, both at home and abroad, 


* Lives of the Princesses of England. By Mary Anne Everett Green. Vols. 
I. and II. Colburn. 
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full of incidents and adventure; and the editress having undertaken to 
‘ marrate it, she has very properly devoted to it an adequate space. The 
life of the baby-bride Matilda, daughter of King Stephen, is a truly 
brief and laconic history :—“ Birth—betrothal—death—burial—prayers 
for her soul.” The life of Mary, another daughter of King Stephen, 
a princess, then an abbess, next--by forcee—a wife, and then a mother 
and a regent, to once more resume the veil before her death, is truly 
characteristic of those turbulent times. 

The fortunes of the three daughters of our first Plantagenet were as 
varied, and even more replete with incident, than those of the daughters 
of the Norman. The eldest, Maude or Matilda, as the wife of Henry 
the Lion, resided chiefly abroad. Eleanora, the second, lived a life of 
rare conjugal love, and followed her husband Alphonso, the good King of 
Castile, to the grave only twenty-five days after his death. Joanna, the 
third, after the death of her first husband, William of Sicily, accompanied 
her brother, Coeur de Lion, to the Holy Land, where she was woved by 
Saladin’s brother, but choosing in preference Raymond of Thoulouse, one 
of the earliest protectors of the Albigenses, she ultimately died in poverty 
and persecution. 

The daughters of King John come next on the list : Joan, the eldest, 
became Queen of Scotland; Isabella, the second, was unfortunately 
_ married to the Emperor Frederick, who was a Mussulman in the ideas 
respecting the sex ; the third daughter, Elinor, as wife first of the Earl 
of Pembroke, and secondly of Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, 
exercised by her talents and energy considerable influence on public 
affairs. Of the daughters of Henry III., Margaret, the eldest, was 
queen of Alexander III. of Scotland ; Beatrice, the second, married 
John of Bretagne, and accompanied her husband to the Holy Land ; 
Katherine attested in her person the humanity of kings and princes, for 
she was born deaf and dumb. The lives of the daughters of Edward I. 
present us with features of still greater interest even than any that pre- 
cede them. The editress, it is a pleasure for us to state, not only writes 
gracefully, but with such simplicity as to lend a great charm to her nar- 
rative. When we add to this that she is careful, industrious, and learned 
in her research, whether historical or archeological, and exact and con- 
scientious in her opinions, the standard merits of her work will be still 
more distinctly felt and appreciated. 





Literature. 


CHRISTMAS’S “CRADLE OF THE TWIN GIANTS.™* 

THE reader would scarcely expect from the peculiar manner in which 
Mr. Christmas has chosen to express the fact, that science was in early 
times occult and mysterious, and history a good deal given to poetry and 
fiction, that the topic of his work would be one of the greatest possible 
interest as a matter of curiosity and amusement, or as a subject for study 
and reflection. We do not indeed know of any work that professes to 
make known to us the occult sciences of astrology, magic, the casting of 
nativities, oneiromancy, &c., as practised in olden time. Thete are, 
certainly, books upon these subjects, but. they are mostly written 
in Latin, and treating on only one question. Mr. Christmas has 
undertaken to popularise these curious branches of inquiry by learned 

* The Cradle of the Twin Giants, Science and History. By Henry Christmas, 
M.A., etc. Librarian and Secretary of Sip, College. 2 vols. Bentley. 
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yet clear descriptions, and, — by an easy transition from these to the 
dominion of mind over matter, he is led to the consideration of mes- 
merism and its allied subjects, and thence to the science which treats of 

iritual essences, including ghosts, witchcraft, fairies, talismans, &c. 
Phv'guperttisions of history, as placed in contrast with those of science, 
are evolved in a few brief chapters on the heroic or romantic ages, too 
brief indeed to be satisfactory. The great fault of the book is aiming at 
too much. A complete treatise on the occult sciences would have quite 
sufficed for two volumes. 





NAPIER’S EXCURSIONS IN SOUTHERN AFRICA.* 

Colonel Napier is a man of strong resolve and firm convictions ; 
either he thinks that his opinions have not met with due at- 
tention in their subdued garb, or he expects principles opposed to 
the existing state of things to be acted upon at once, for he can- 
not wait the effect of previous publications, but once more comes be- 
fore the public with what he deems to be the “ truth,” naked and un- 
disguised. This “truth,” we need scarcely say, from one opposed in an 
uncompromising manner to the missionary and convict systems in 
Southern Africa, consists in the exposure of the one and the denunciation 
of the other, for the latter is as yet an untried experiment. 

“ But the former,” the colonel remarks, ‘‘ has had ample time, as well 
for trial as for condemnation; and the world is beginning now to find 
that undue spiritual influence in temporal matters is equally out of place, 
be it assumed by the Llama of Thibet, the Pope of Rome, the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, a colonial bishop, or the head of a religious society at 
the Cape of Good Hope.” ¢ 

By such comparisons, it is evident that Colonel Napier treats the evil 
as one of no small magnitude, and so indeed it is, in every possible 
bearing in which it may be viewed. Misery and starvation in our own 
land, neglected for the sake of a remote half-savage population; the 
means of emigration and colonisation sacrificed to Utopian objects, and 
the funds themselves often misappropriated. ‘It is notorious,” the 
colonel argues, “that half a century has elapsed and missionary funds 
and labour have been uselessly expended in Southern Africa, in vain 
attempts to convert the Kaffir race, while the zeal of the missionaries has, 
for want of a better direction to give to it, been exhausted in fomenting 
ill-will between the natives and the colonists and the colonial govern- 
ment.”. All the details of this important subject can, however, neither 
be understood nor appreciated without some knowledge of the character 
and habits of the native tribes, and of the rise and progress of the colony. 

All interested in such questions will find the present work at once 
complete and satisfactory in its information upon preliminary points, 
as well as upon the subject in question. 

The convict question, and the formidable aspect which it has lately 
assumed, has aggravated the position of parties as it originally stood. 
Those who have read what has previously been stated in these pages, 
will know that Colonel Napier satisfactorily demonstrated that the 
Kaffir war originated in a mistaken course of policy pursued towards a 
set of faithless and rapacious savages, who were tempted to plunder the 
colonists with impunity ;—what must be their surprise, then, to hear that 
the Kaffir war was appealed to by government as being “ provoked by 

* Excursions in Southern Africa; including a History of Cape Colony, an 


Account of the Native Tribes, &c. By Lieut.-Colonel E. Elers Napier. 2 vols 
Shoberl. 
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. the colonists,” and thereby giving to the mother country the night to 
make the Cape a convict colony?, Laying aside the question of the 
necessity for doing something with our convicts, and the right of 
the mother conntry to force a econviet population upom any colony of 
the empire,—especially a eonquered colony, as in the ease of a or 
the Cape,—the plea in the present instance is not only unfortunate but is 
positively untrue. The question is, however, one of pressing importance ; 
one which Colonel Napier’s proposition of founding a condemned military 
corps by no means meets; but which, in reference to the Cape of Good 
Hope, he as clearly shows the injustice as he unhesitatingly exposes the 
evils brought about by the intriguing agents of missionary societies. It 
is sincerely to be hoped that the gallant colonel’s strenuous labours will 
meet with success. His opinions, even if extreme, are deserving of the 
most attentive consideration. 





LEONARD NOKMANDALE-* 

Tue younger sons of the British aristocracy are rather given to lay 
their grievances before the public. Our experience embraces several in- 
stances, even in late times, of publications in which a picture of the 
sufferings of this ill-treated class of beings was either overtly or secretly 
the chief object in view. 

Reader (asks the Honourable Charles Stuart Savile) are you a younger son? I 
mean a British younger son. If so, you will sympathise with me when I inform 
you that I was born one of those unfortunate wretches who, after having been 
nursed in the lap of luxury, and rendered by their education and early habits 
unfit for any serious occupation, are driven forth on reaching the age of manhood 
to seek their fortunes in any way they can, and to\ live upon their wits; while 
their elder brother revels alone in the wealth amassed by his ancestors. 

The younger son relates, in a somewhat advanced part of his history, 
that at his father, the earl’s death, the elder brother, who came into pos- 
session of an estate worth fifty thousand a-year, doled out to his two 
younger brethren the niggardly pittance of a hundred a-year. For 
such meanness there is no excuse; conduct of the kind can only be 
reprobated as at once despicable and unnatural. But on account of such 
a rare instance of injustice, to do away with the right of the elder, to 
aver that large properties and the estates of the nobility do not contribute 
towards the prosperity of this kingdom ; that, on the contrary, they are 
of more injury than utility to the general welfare, because the expense of 
keeping them up disables the proprietors from making any provision for 
the younger branches of their families, are statements to which we are 
altogether opposed. That which the younger son points out as an evil, 
is a mere case of extravagance and want of circumspection. Equally 
absurd is it to say that nine hundred and ninety-nine times out of a 
thousand the elder brother regards his unfortunate junior as the dirt be- 
neath his feet ; so that younger sons, or “ scorpions,” are a race of Helots, 
whose lot is, in comparison, far more wretched than was that of the now 
emancipated West India negroes. _ 

To turn, however, from a theme open. to much discussion, it has been 
lately remarked, from the falling off in the author’s second work, that 
** Jane Eyre” owed its success to its being a book of.experiences. The 
same thing may be said of “ Leonard Normandale,” in which, although 
it is difficult to sift fiction from truth, there is internal evidence of the 


* Leonard Normandale; or, the Three Brothers. A novel. By the Honourable 
Charles Stuart Savile. 3 vols. Colburn. , 
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basis of the work being.founded on fact. Our younger son was, for 
example, brought up at Eton, where he received such severe injuries as a 
fag that he even now wreaks his resentment against his cowardly anta- 
gonist. His attacks upon the leading public schools are the most bitter 
and uncompromising we have ever yet met with. ‘That the system of 
education pursued at Eton, Winchester, Harrow, &c., is vicious and in- 
appropriate to the demands of the age, we are quite aware; but that 
drunkenness, swearing, and low debauchery also prevail, we believe to 
be an exaggeration. Whether the same younger son did really make 
such a jackass of himself as to take an ineffectual run for the ‘‘ borders” 
with an heiress, we shall not pretend to say. We should rather class 
such an incident among the fabulous things done by Leonard Nor- 
mandale, were it not that, at the conclusion, we are told that Leonard, 
and a younger son, having succeeded to the title and estate, the worthy 

nts of the run-away lady never ceased regretting that the marriage- 
ceremony should have foe interrupted. 

These experiences, with their partly true, and partly imaginary ground- 
work, will be perused with interest. The style is smooth, and the narrative 
and incidents flow on pleasantly and seductively. There are scenes of 
all countries and climates; a hermit of the Alhambra; a love affair in 
Paris; a marriage with a prima donna; a tragedy enacted by a clergy- 
man; and more than enough, indeed, of stirring romance to satisfy the 
most fastidious reader of light literature. 





REBECCA AND ROWENA.* 

Rowena, according to Mr. Titmarsh, was a vapid, flaxen-headed 
creature, unworthy of Ivanhoe; dear Rebecca, daughter of Isaac of 
York, so tender, so heroic, and so beautiful, should have had the hus- 
band. Wilfrid and the Lady Rowena being, however, positively married, 
our merry author assures us that the supposed happy husband was very soon 
scarcely able to call his life his own, and even Wamba became the most 
melancholy fool in England. Wearied at length with having Rebecca 

erpetually flung in his teeth, brave Ivanhoe hurried away to join Coour 
Me Lion, at that time besieging Chalus. The history of the fatal siege 
affords the author a good opportunity for throwing a stone at Cour de 
Lion. We recollect the old fable of the Dead Lion, but say nothing. 
Ivanhoe being left for dead, Rowena in his absence weds Athelstane, and 
dying, the object proposed at the outset of bringing Ivanhoe and Rebecca 
together, or of effecting an “ Isaac-of-York-and-Ivanhoe-junction,” is 
ultimately brought about amid feats of valour, anachronisms, and absur- 
dities charmingly wondrous and indescribably preposterous. 





THE NILE-BOAT.+ 
Wuo can possibly weary of the never-ending diorama of loveliness 
presented by the Father of Rivers? Villages, dovecots, mosques, santons’ 
tombs, hezmits’ cells, temples, pyramids, avenues of the thorny acacia, 
all slumberous, all gliding past like the scenery of a dream, without effort, 
peacefully, silently; and yet, as when watching the stars at midnight, you 


* Rebecca and Rowena; a Romance upon Romance. By Mr. M. A. Titmarsh. 
With illustrations by Richard Doyle. Chapman and Hall. 

+ The Nile-boat; or, Glimpses of the Land of Egypt. By W. H. Bartlett. 
Author of “ Forty Days in the Desert.” Hall, Virtue, & Co. 
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feel all the while as if sweetest music was murmuring in your ear.” Such 


‘is the Nile to the picturesque observer. To the learned archeologists who 
the Ni 


ponder over each hic, and sit a summer's length in the shadow of 
the Memnonium, e is still as it was in the days of Strabo, a long 
and tedious affair; but in modern times a new class of persons have ex- 

lored its sacred banks and been wafted along its soil-enriching waters. 

ight-armed skirmishers, who, going lightly over the ground, busy them- 
selves chiefly with, its picturesque aspect, aim simply at giving lively im- 
pressions of actual sights, and thus creating an interest which may lead 
the reader to a further investigation of the subject. 

To such a class belongs Mr. Bartlett. Armed with pencil and 
camera lucida, his illustrations have all been drawn on the spot. He has 
endeavoured to present within a small compass as much variety as possible, 
displaying the principal monuments of the earlier or Pharaonic monu- 
ments, as at Thebes; the later Ptolomaic style, as at Edfou and Philz ; 
with some of the most beautiful specimens of the Arabian, at Cairo. 
The site of Alexandria is rendered peculiarly intelligible by the best 
drawing we have yet seen. Something, too, has been done to illus- 
trate the characteristic scenery of the river, and modern manners and 
customs. The soldiery in the view from the citadel are, for example, 
admirably represented. 

Nor are subjects of a more learned nature overlooked or neglected. 
The interest taken by Mr. Samuel Sharpe, the historian of Egypt, in 
every attempt to popularise the favourite subjects of his studies, has led 
him, not only to present the writer with a brief introduction, but also to 
allow the literal quotation of such portions of his volume as happened to 
bear upon the subject described, giving thereby a permanent utility and 
value to what would otherwise be trivial and fugitive. Altogether “‘ The 
Nile Boat” is decidedly the best book for a Christmas present. 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


The ninth volume of 7hiers’s History of the Consulate and the Empire 
of France, under Napoleon, has just been issued by Mr. Colburn. This 
volume is peculiarly interesting to the English reader, as it details the 
events which ended in the battle of Corunna and led to the Peninsular 
war.— Tales and Sketches of Scottish Life, by Pastor, published by 
James Hogg, of Edinburgh, are of more than average merit. They pos- 
sess at once sweet simplicity and a genuine pathos.—A little book full of 
Stories for Summer Days and Winter Nights, published by Groom- 
bridge and Sons, can be opportunely recommended to the young. It is a 
charming little volume. The same publishers have issued the second 
volume of their Family Economist, a little penny magazine calculated to 
do as much good among the industrious classes as the tracts of political 
agitators are to do them an injury and a harm. Those portions of this 
well got-up little periodical which refer to Cottage Cookery, and which 
have been written by one Esther Copley, have been printed as a separate 
little volume. The Almanack of the Fine Arts for. the Year 1850, 
edited by R. W. Buss, and published by Rowney and Co., appears to be 
brimful of that kind of information which would be expected in an annual 
having an especial object in view. 





